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PREFACE. 


Tire object of the lollowjjig work is to produce, 
within a reasonable compass, the substance of the 
information which has been preserved to us, relative 
to a very l•xtraordj^ary man; a man whose slretigtli 
of clniraeter, doubtless, made an impression, on the 
mind of his country, which has never been effaced. 
The notice of him by Ft)x hjis been compared to a 
piece of quaint and fantastic Mosaic. Like the other 
writings of the martyrologist, it aftects us in some¬ 
thing of the same n\anner, as the portraitures and 
groups on the “ storied window” of one of our 
cathedrals. We retire from the coutemplation of 
it with certain feelings of veHcration and delight, 
which a more finished and artificial mastcqjicce 
might, possibly, fail to inspire. In this instance, 
however, his work is far too indistinct and imperfect 
to satisfy the taste, or the understanding, of an in- 
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quiring age. It is» besides, remarkable for one 
glaring omission. It leaves wholly unnoticed the 
great and immortal aeliievcment of Wiclif—liis trans¬ 
lation of the Bible into English. 

The life of f)nr llcfonncr by Mr. I^ewis did much 
towards the supply of former deficiencies. It i« 
a laborious, and, upon the whole, a faithful compi¬ 
lation ; but it possesses but feeble attractions for the 
general reader. The vi'ry circumstance which renders 
it valuable as a repertory, will, probably, make it 
somewhat repulsive to those, who prefer a hibric care¬ 
fully wrought, up, to a collection of niw materials. 
It is loaded with coiiions extracts from the writings of 
Wield'; whieb, though (bey undoubtedly strengthen 
its authority, have, nevettheless, the eficct of inter¬ 
rupting the narrative, and of burdening the memory 
and th(! attention of the rea<ler. 

Tlie most recent of Wielirs bif)gnij)hcrs is Mr. 
Vaughan: and to the labours of this gentleman I 
have great obligations to acknowledge. He appe.ars 
to liave iwpared liimsclf for his task by a more com¬ 
plete and scrupulous examination of all the extant 
writings of Wiclif, than has, probably, ever been un¬ 
dertaken before. The Apology for W'idif, compiled 
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by Dr. James, upwards of two centuries ago, was, 
principally, the result of a careful search into such 
of the Wiclif manuscripts as could be found in the 
Bodleian library. Even Mr. Lewis regrets that he 
was without opportunities or facilities for acquiring 
a perfect acquaintance with the works of the Re¬ 
former. But there setTOS to be no repository of 
ancient UUn-aturc in tlie empire, which has escaped 
the industry of Mr. Vaughan. In some respects, I 
have, accordingly, found his work a most invaluable 
guide ; for Ills diligence has emabled him to ascertain 
the date of many of Wiclif’s performances, with an 
approach to precision wliich had never before l»con 
attained; and, tims, to tniec out, w'itli greater suc¬ 
cess than any former urriter, the progress and deve- 
lopemcnt of the Reformer’s conations. 

I have further to declare myself deeply indebtejl 
to the liberality of Mr. Vaughan and his publishers, 
for their kind and rcatly permission to print, fwin his 
work, the catalogue of Wielif’s writings, which forms 
the concluding chapter of this volume. It is, un¬ 
questionably, the most complete account of his works 
which has ever yet been laid before the public. 


It bas been Uiought advisable to prefix to this 
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volume two introductory chapters, exhibiting a brief 
view of Christianity,—in Europe, generally, and in 
'this country more particularly,—up to the middle of 
the fourteenth century; the period at whit Ji Ihc 
name of Wielif began to be celebrated. Two sup¬ 
plementary chapters are, also, added at the end, con¬ 
taining a succinct notice of the exertions of his fol- 
low’ers, and the fate of his doctrines, in the interval 
between his death, and the Reformation in the six¬ 
teenth centuiy. 

The public will be gratified to Icani, that the 
University of Oxford is about to publish Wiclif’s 
Version of the Old Testament; and that the Rev. 
J. Forshull, and V. Madden, Esq., both Librarians of 
the British Museum, are preparing the same for tlje 
Ciurt'jidon Press. 
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INTRODUCTION’. 



CHAPTER I. 


O^^Hiral View of tkf von ¥pihm of CkristiaHltg, to Iki 

uiMl* itf tkrfourtvffiih vnitartf. 


Tt h?is luvn remark0(1 tlial ('hriKtiaiiity is a jewel of 
iaostimablo ami tinobuageuble value: but that U is 
j;rotos({uely or beauMfully wt, ace<mliiig lo tbo con* 
(liHnii uf the jniblio fiisle, or feoHnif. or knowledge, 
at dillciviit ]jerio(ls of tlie w.irlib and in differtvn 
states of society. It is one melancboly office of 
ecclesi;i 8 lieal liistory, to exbitnt I bo lanUistic vara‘ties 
(lis^dayod by biiman pasnion, and Innnan inten^st, in 
tlic enchasing mid the use of tins glorious gem : and 
iiolliing can well Ik; mon* mournful tban die H)K'etacle 
which it freiiueiitly presents to the view of those, who 
can l>e content to look upon the men' surface of 
things, and mIkj gladly spurt' themselves the pain ol 
a laborious search into ihe ways of Providence, or 
tlu* bidden working of ibc hnuum heart. Persons oi 
this description will, probably, l>e tempted to momVr/x 
niioii the scenes wliicb iia^s in review Wfore them, iu 
the following strain :—A ix'arl of iueifable price, they 
will say, has been deli vert'd into tbe custody of man 
by tile Ktemnl Sou of God himsi'lf; given them, 
not only to be llieir cldcfcsl pride and joy, but lo be 
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as the very talisman of tlicir peace and safety; tlicir 
symbol of life anjl victory. And how did they dis¬ 
pose of the unspeakable gift, thus solemnly and 
awdully coiniiiittcd to their keeping? They encircled 
it with worldly vanities .and sublunar)’’ toys! In 
the f.rst place, the wisJoiH of the wise was speedily 
at work upon it: and its celestial brightness was 
straightway summiuled with the feeble ami unsteady 
glitter of earth-born philosophy. So that the light 
which first hlazed from the breast-jdato of our great 
High Pnest, was, in time, disiMTsed and hroken 
amid the glare of unhallowed fires. And then eame 
the lust of the llesh, and the hist of the eye, .'uul the 
pride of life, and dan*d to lay a sucrilegions hand on 
this elect and cosily stone, .and to lift it to the bn)W' 
of secular voluptuousness and frivolity; there to 
wash' its heavenly splendours, in the midst of the 
gauds and braveries, ■wherewith our degenerate nature 
is fain to disguise its miserable poverty. At last, .'is 
it were, to crown llie auchicious abuse, Ambition seized 
upon it, and fixeil it in her diadem. Prom that 
front, whore rightfousness unto the Lord should alone 
have been written, an ominous and angry splendour 
was, for ag(‘s, seen to issue, more like a consuming 
lire than the flame of celestial truth. The inestim¬ 
able diamond had heen set in earthly gold. It 
shone in the midst of gems whicli had been dug up 
by the spirit of Mammon 5 and thus it gave to the 
attributes of worldly pomp and jiowi-r, an aspect of 
uneartWy mystery and tenor, which overpowered the 
jlcsh and heart of all who looked n))ou it. 

Such are the tlioughts which nuiy naturally be ex¬ 
pected to rush into tlie mind of one, who should ex- 
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pcct of till' Christian rovclntion, that it would he like 
tlie word of (Jod, w’hen he said, Let there he light and 
there teas light, and that, when the command went 
forth, the light should, at once, he divided from the 
darkness. It is, indeed, hut a shallow philosophy, 
which could tempt any man to imagine, that the ope- 
ratiems of the Deity uj)on the moral chaos of this 
world, must needs rcsemhlc those of the Sj)irit, wliicli 
once hniodcd over the confusion of its material ele- 
meiils. 'I'he notion, however, is one which may, 
perhaps, he pardoiialdy eiKuigli suggested hy a high 
ami reverent estimate of God’s omnipotence, and by 
a feeling of ])ious itu]>atieuee for the speedy consum¬ 
mation of his gnieious designs: and, for the persons 
wlui speculate upon tiu* matter in this temper, the 
proper treatment is, by no means to disguise llte 
most discouraging ])lieuoiui‘na which the case pre¬ 
sents to us; but, after a candid and courageous 
.statentent of them, to recall tlieir thoughts to other 
considerations,—to lay hefort* them circumstances 
which may satisfy them, that God is not slack con- 
verning his jmimises, as men cniiiit slackness, —to 
remind them that when wc are meditating on the 
history of his Church, M-e arc meditating on the deal¬ 
ings ol' One with nhuni a Ihtmsand years arc hut ati 
a single day. Conformably with this view, let us, 
first, briefly survey the progress of that corruption 
which saddens tlie hearts of those, whose eyes arc 
failing Math desire for the coming <»f the Retleeiuer's 
kingdom. 

The first danger which beset the Gospel was, of 
course, from the spirit of Paganism. Both the schools 
of philosophy, and the liauuts of vulgar superstition, 

o 2 
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were pc'rvatlcd by elementfi, at mortal variiuice with 
the simple essence of Christianity. From the wisdom 
of the heathen world tlie new retiffion had, accord¬ 
ingly, to encounter eitlier the peril of fierce opposi¬ 
tion \ or the still more <langiTous otTer of coalition 
and alliance. If the jihilo.sophy of the age were un¬ 
equal to a ctnittict with the tnith of (hnl, she mights 
at least, I'lnloavonr to hold flivicled onpire with the 
truth ; luul, with this view, would iiatunilly be induced 
to Rtroteh foiih to her the right liand of felloM'ship. 
The result of this was, that the faith of (’lirist was 
gradually trunsfonned iitto the likeness of a huinuii 

* Tho ornclr« of that wisiloin which urrnyi^X itself agninsi 
ihe Co<pel, were frfqnciilly as oliscure, as its liostility was 
vehement atui niaeonnis. The following (for they are 

only o? ]\ir]jhyry, the hitierest enemy to ('hriBtuuiity, 

may HUy enough he rcronimeialed to ihoso who coinplam of 
the iirvBUTions *httienhies of revehidon. intrllecti and 

soul, are each ef fh*HM e\cry wIhtc, herausc tio when*. Itut 
<M»d is ever) wJicnv and, at the same lime, in no place of any 
being posterior to his nature: bnt he is only siteh as he is, 
and mill as \\o willed himself to he. Uiu inteileet is, indeed, 
ill the Deity, yet every where, and in no plaer of his subordi- 
n.itc essences. Ami soul is in iiitelkvt, and in the Deity, 
every where, and no where, with res|>cct to body. But body 
exists in soul, and in antellcct, and in God. And though all 
beings ami non-entities pna-eed from, and exist iti the Deity, 
yet he is neither enlitii's, or noiMuitities, nor has any sulisist- 
♦ nee in them. For if he v.;ls alone every where, he would, 
indeed, Ih* all things, and in all. But hwanse he is, likewise, 
no where, .'Ul things am }produeed by him ; so that they subsist 
in him beeauso he is eviTy wiiere, hut are dillercnl from him, 
b 4 ?causc he is mi when‘. Tims, also, intellect being every 
wliere and no where, is the cause of souk, &c. Ike. &c/^ This 
passage is translated from Porjihyiy, by the Platon isc, Mr- 
Taylor, and is cited by Turner, Hist. JJng. p. iv. c. 1. p. 32 B. 
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science, wherein tin* intellect of man Tnj|»ht boldly 
and freely take its pastime. And if, in those days, 
the state of the world had been .shadowed forth, in 
mysterious vision, to the eye of seer or prophet, we 
may easily imagine the sjiectacle that would have 
been revealed unto him. He would have seen the 
fonn of Divine mercy pouring out upon the earth a 
sovereign and preebrns halm for the healing of the 
nations; and the in.stnnt, that it fell, he would behold 
the ehaos of rebellious ingredients below, falling at 
once into wild iiiMirrection : and from that ft-rment- 
ing eomnu)tion, there woxild seem to ri.se tip a swarm 
of fantastic and arlilicia! shapes, darkening the air by 
their multitude, as with an Egyptian plague. The 
endless and multiform brood of lu rc’sies, cngeiulered 
ill the earlier centuries of the (’hurch, were, in truth, 
no other than the nionsirou.s jiroduec of all the j)hi1o- 
so])hical and religions .systems in the world, thrown 
into protligiiJus eomhinatiems, by the infusion of one 
new ingnuUent more powerful tban them all. And, 
c*vcn when the turlmlenee of that eontlict had, in 
some degree, sulisided, peace still appeared to be as 
remote tis ever front the (’hristian world. The spirit 
of discord had heeii let loose, and it entered into 
(niristian tlieology, which, under that unhallowed 
possession, frequently exhibited the agitation and 
ci>ntortion of an energiimen: and, in its paroxysms, 
it gave utterance to great sivcllhig words of vanily, 
concerning the deep and inscrutable things of God. 
The Trinity and the Incarnation,—themes the most 
awful and stupendtms tliat can engage the mind of 
man, —were tossed from mouth tt) moutli, and from 
pen to pen, ns if they had been flung "from heaven 
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to eartli, mcroly to pxercisc the wit of mortals, nntl to 
inflate their arrofjauee, and to kindle their passions— 
instead of bringing down their high thoughts into 
captivity to the oheditniee of Christ. 

But, if the philosophy and vain deceit of Paganism 
were injurious to the simplicity which is in Christ, 
still more fatally infectious were the seductions of its 
gay ritual and imaginative mythology. With these 
elements of corrn).tion Clmslianity was every where 
surrounded. Jt was in perpetual contact with things 
that savoured of a licentious world. The genius of 
Heathenism was incessantly at work to convert the rt'- 
ligiou of the Saviour to Its ow'u likejicss: and we all 
know how calamitous was its ultimate success. If an 
Apostle had revisiti-d the e.irth at the end of four or 
fi ve ceil! iiries frrmi the p<Ti(«l of his ministry, and had 
looked at notliiiig but the outward and visible form 
of the Christian (’hufeh, he might have been tempted 
to tear, that tlie tnith for wbicli he had laboured and 
bled, bad been wholly transfonned into a gorgeous 
spectacle, a sort of mystic pageantry,—its painful 
and laborious Kvangeliste into p<impous actors—its 
places of w'orsbip into splendid theatres. The change 
which actually had taken place, may be vividly 
imaged to our thoughts by the remjirk, tlnit, in primi¬ 
tive and apostolic limes, the cluiliccs were of wood, 
and the ministers of gold: but that in the daj's of 
tlic Church’s degeneniej, she was ctmtenl witli go]<ien 
chalices and wooden priests ! This, probably, is one 
of those complaii^ts, in which truth has been partijilly 
sacrificed to the point and vigour of the saying. But, 
after all reasonable allowance for exaggeration, it wdll 
still remain unquestionable, that the clergy hud griev- 
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ously declined fi*om their works, iind luul boguii 
to emulate, at least in their external appearance, the 
superb and costly follies of the u’orld around thi-m. 
That the public service of (lod should be honoured by 
all solx*! and decent solemnity, is never questioned 
but by the vulj;arest spirit of fanatieism; and we 
may well believe that it wjis a fendd zeal for the 
of His name, W’hieh originally sought to render the 
Christian worship honourahle in the sight of the 
heathen. At hist, however, the clei^*, in tlie splen¬ 
dour of their apparel, may he said to have well nigh 
beggared the p<mip of “Aaron’s wardrobe, and the 
Flanien’s vostrv.*’ TIu*ir offieinl rainu'iit blazed 
with gold and purple, and needlework of ilivers 
colours. Almost even,' object in the eroatiou was 
pourtrayed upon their garments. Tlie more devout 
among them, indeed, carried scriptural histories em¬ 
blazoned on their backs; but, even so, their appear¬ 
ance has been compared p) that of painted w'alls. 
All tins outwanl magnilieenee was thought to corre¬ 
spond to the sacn-dness, it may almost he said to the 
divinity, which now In-gan to gather round the sacer¬ 
dotal cliaraeter; tuul yet he, whose “lips <if gold” 
proclaimed most lavishly the exalted dignity of the 
priesthood, himself declares that, in his tlays, the life 
and soul <»f piety had fled from the scenes of their 
holy nihvistratkms. “ How awful,” he exclaims, “ is 
the pictm-c of the primitive Church exhibited by tlie 
Apostle ! The Church then was heaven upon earth. 
The Spirit then ruled in all things.* lie moved the 
liearts of those who presided, and filled them with the 
Divinity; but now we have nothing left but the 
shadow of these glorious things. The Church now 
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rosptnljlcs a flecayed matron, who has nothing to ex¬ 
hibit hut the symbols and indications of her former 
wealth ; the cabinets and the caskets that contained 
her jewels, and her gold, and 1«'V ])recious things. 
Kot only have the miracuhms gifts been withdrawn 
from her; but virtue and devotion have fled from the 
sanctuary. In fonner days every house was u cliureh; 
hut now the ehureli Is no better than a house : nay, 
many a private house exhibits a scene of order and 
peace wliieli is a sore rebuke to our places of solemn 
assembly. The house of Ood is now a seem' of tti- 
mult and confusion, which incessantly reminds us of 
the place of tniilic and exchange. T he laughter 
and uproar Is such ns we hear at tlie j)uhru-. baths 
and open market-places. AV'e seem to hii’get that tlui 
church is not a place for idle concourse or worthless 
recreation, not fiW worldly business or em])loyiiu'nt; 
})Ut that it i.s the haunt of .angels, the realm of the 

A.lniighty himself, --another heaven.The tem- 

]jle is now more like a thcalre than a jilaee of reli¬ 
gious service and devotion. It shows (piite ns prodi¬ 
gal a display of the vjinities and seductive artifices 
of di’C'Ss and dee«iration. U is choseji as the most 
commodious spot for licentious intrigues. More bar¬ 
gains are made there, tlian at the table.s «)f the money¬ 
changers. Mi*re business is transacUrd there, tluin at 
the \ismd resorts of trade and commerce. If yoti wish 
for the best opportunity of hearing or circulating 
slander, seek it—not in the usual places of concourse 
—but in the chilrch. If you arc curioufl about pri¬ 
vate concerns,, or political intelligence, go not to the 
camp, or to the courts of justice*, or to the saloons of 
the physicians: the church is the place in which the 
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rrtailcTS of sucli matters are always to be found. In 
short, the spot on which we arc now assembled is 
any tliins hut a cluirch. Are these abuses and abo- 
miiiatioiis to he endured?’*—And yet, at the very 
time when the spiritual dcf'cneracy called forth these 
eoniplaints and denunciations, the ecclesiastical rites 
and offices were svjp])os4‘d to possess an jJinost super¬ 
natural solemnity and power. “ Look,” says the 
golden ])reaeher n{»ain, “ look at that awful table. 
Heeolleet why if is placed there. The very sijjht of 
a kind’s throne causes us to rise and do it rever¬ 
ence. Tremble then at the spectacle helore you. 
Ijift up your heart to henvi'n before tin- moment 
arrives which shall draw aside the veil that covers 
tljose venerahlo mysteries, and disclose a band of 
angel.s advancin'; before the pn'senee of their King. 
The \cry eateeluimens, who have received initia¬ 
tion, can yet understand that, when a prophet or 
minister of Ood mldresses them, they are in tin- pre- 
.seiici- of Jehovah hiiiiwlf, and that their sovils should 
therefore ho lilted uj) from earth. What! shall the 
vile unties, and the M-ortlile.ss jests of players, and 
miiiiies, and harlots, be honoured with breathless and 
uiihidden.sileiiee; and shall the messagu' of the Lord 
of heaven be received with senni ? When he speaks 
to us of things so stujicndous, shall we put on a 
hardy impudence, which would almost disgrace tlie 
bnitj'.s * ?” In our pemssil of passages of this st-rnip, 
abundant allowance must, of course, be made for the 


’ ('hrysost Horn, xxxvi. in 1 Cor. xiv. R3. voL^x. p. 339— 
341. Ed.Bcnc-d. What I have given above U the Kubstance 
of tlic preacher’s indignant declamation. 
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fervency and indignation of the preacher. His oli- 
ject evidently is, to awjiken the slumbering conscience 
of his hearers by the terrors of Jus rebuke, and to 
shame them into a life more worthy of their liigh and 
blessed vocation. Now tliis is an ofliee, in the dis- 
cliarge of which, the voice of im iinaginati%'e and 
zealous man may sometimes Ik* expected to sound 
like the thunder : and there would Ik: neither charity 
nor wisdom in in..king his language the niea.sure, by 
which the Ciirisiian stature of u whole genenition is 
to he aseertaiiU'd. Nevertheless, it is quite impos¬ 
sible that words, like those which have been cited, 
should have found uttenmcc in any iieriod, hnt one 
of serious decline from the purity of aueient (lavs; 
and they are amply confirnu'd by the eeiisures of 
oth<T miters, and by the canons of the CImre-h. All 
this testimony combines to shew that, hj this time, 
the j)riesthn»Kl was gradually contraeting the scin- 
hlaiiec of.T worldly profcjssion, at least in thr>se [wirts 
of the empire where grandeur, and we,alth, and lux¬ 
ury, wvrc! predominant; that the genius of Paganism, 
despairing of an op4'n conflict against the [inperial 
faith, w'as spreading its own lantistic embroidery 
over the simple and .seamless vesture of (Christianity; 
and, not only so, hut wits heginuing to mix up its 
palatable venom with her sacred and living waters. 

As notliing can he more deeply interctsting, than 
to watch Christianity in its sfcite of irfinxition from 
simplicity to corruption,- -and as it manifestly was in 
that stite in the days of the groat Christian orator, 
whom we have just heanl,—it >viU scarcely he consi¬ 
dered as an impertinent digression, if I venture to 
solicit the attention of tlic reader to another burst of 
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his impassioned eloquence, evidently prompted by 
feelings of tlje same kindred with those, which, in 
after iiftes, lilled the world with rcliqueS, and w’earied 
it with piljjrinia^es. In his thirty-second Homily on 
the Kpistle to the Romans, there is a highly-wrought 
encomium on the chardctcr of St. Paul'. The follow¬ 
ing is the substance of the most striking portion of 
it. “'Hie voice of St. Paul was like the cherubim 
of the mercy-seat. Jehovali rested on the tongue 
of the A))ost!e, as In* did on the forms of those celes¬ 
tial Virtues. Its uitenmee soared to seniphic heights ; 
for what could tin- voice of a seraph pronounce more 
sublime than the exclamalhm, ‘ ( am pcrsxiaded 
that Ticit/icr angclx, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor thinits present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other created thing, shall be able 
to separate ns from the lore of God, "which in Jesus 
Christ.’ .... li'ould I could Mtold the dust that 
formed that mouth, by which Christ spoke of such 
unutterable things, and by which the Spirit delivered 
his wondrous oracles tc* the world. I'or who shall 
tell the mar\'els which that mouth accomplished? 
It exjK'llcd da'inous—absolved sins—silenced mo- 
narehs—sealed up the t«nigiu*s of pliilosophers— 
brought q\-er the w<>rld to (if»d—won barbarians to 
tlie study of wisdom—changed the whole frame and 
proportion of things ou earth—and ordered at will 
tlie things which are in heaven, according to tlic 
mighty power that wnmght witliin liim. Would that 
I could behold the dust of that heart, which might 
truly be called the heart of the whole world—the 


‘ Ed. Bcncd. vol. ix. p. ^56, 7o'J. 
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fountain of blessinffs without number—the elemental 
principle of our very life, (for the spirit of life was 
thence dealt forth to all, and was divided to all the 
meml>ers of Christ); that vast and ini"hty heart, 
which embraced whole cities and nations; wliich 
was exalted al>ovc the heavens, and was larffer than 
the earth; which was hrijjhtcr than the sun, and 
firmer than aduinaut; that heart wluch was the tablet 
of the Spirit, and the l>ook of heavenly f^raee.— 
!Voul(l / could behold the dust of those hands which 
were gulled with fetters, those hands by the iinpositiou 
of which the Spirit was disiHmsed, and frf>m W'hich 
the viper fell info the flame; mmld I could see the 
dust that formed those eyes which were so illus¬ 
triously blinded, and which, for the salvaticm of the 
world, were soon restonal l«) light: those eyes which 
looked on cartlily things, hut saw llicm not, and 
which beheld the things that are invisible. fVould 1 
conld gaze v/nni the dust of those feel, whicli made 
the circuit <d tin* earth, yet knew no weariness. 
Il'ould that I could see the sepulchre, where those 
arms of righteousness and light arc iu)w laid up ; 
those limbs which are now alive, hut which, while he 
survived, w'ere dead: those limbs which were cruci¬ 
fied to the world, and in which Christ alone could he 
said to live. WotUd that / could look upon the ruins 
of that frame which was the U‘mple of the Spirit; 
of that body, which, to this hour, girds the great 
city that contains it, witli a defence more iiidc- 
stnictiblc than Uic strength of wall or bulwark.— 
And would that wc might not think upon him merely 
with veneration and astonishment, but fervently imi¬ 
tate his holiness, that wc might be worthy hereafter 
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to bfhold liim, and to l)c ma<lc partakers of his unut¬ 
terable glory.” Surely the man who could write 
this, would willingly have gone a pilgrimage to the 
cuds of the earth, to look upon the remains, which 
his imagination and his heart did all but worship. 
In passages such as this, we may behold, in its 
highest and purest ix'gion, the action of that prin¬ 
ciple which, when it deKcended among lower natures, 
engenden'd little hut absurdity and eomiption. 

It is evident then, that even at this period, a pro¬ 
cess had commenced, which, b<-ing unhappily conti¬ 
nued througli a long course of ages, ended, for the 
most part, by ** drawing down all divine intercourse 
between (iod and the human soul into an exterior 
and bodily form,” till, at bust, as it is expressed by 
Milton “ nearly .'ill the inwanl parts of worsliip, 
whieh issue from the native stnmgth of the soul, ran 
lavishly to the iipjx'r skin, aiul there hardened into a 
crust of formality.” But why should our souls he 
cast down by the vicissitudes of that stupendous 
conflict, which has been carried on, Ibr ,'iges, between 
the dejmivity of tmm and the glorious giaec of G<>d? 
Lei us look up from ihe depth of our dejection, and 
our eyes shall he saluted by many a blessed beam of 
Iwipe and joy, bursting forth from the Ihiekost gloom 
tliat shrojuls the dispenslitions of tlu? Almighty. We, 
in our weakness and imiKiticiice may, Jit times, be 
tempted to exclaim, 0 that thou trouldcst rend the 
heavens, that thou v'ouldcst come down, that the 
mounlains might ^florv down at thy fircsencc. And tlw; 
sceptics and the scoffers may say now, as they said 


' On llcfermation in £lt^(land. 
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of old, let the Lord make speed, and hasten his work 
that we may see it, and let the counsel of the Holy 
One of Israel draw nigh that ne may know it. But 
the eye of Faith, though the vision tarry, will palii’iitly 
wait for it; for the chariot wheels of God’s provi¬ 
dence attend not on the haste and eagerness of man. 
He hath eternity to w’ork in; and his dealings refuse 
all such measurement and reckoning, as can he si])- 
plied to them hy the creatures of a day. Besides,— 
can it he, that any human eye can look upon the 
work which ha<l l>cen wrought upon the earth in the 
carlitir ages of the Clmrc*h, and yet i'ail to discern the 
goings forth of the Spirit of God? Can tin; adver¬ 
sary himself deny that the Gos|Krl hiul g«»ne abroad, 
“in the unresistiblc might of weakness,” comiuering 
and to conquer ? Within a m<Klerate sjiaei' from the 
day of Christ’s ascension, it had heon preached to 
tliree continents, and !)cgaii to fill with believers the 
forum and tlu' ciunp of the Pagan world. Tliree 
centuries had scarcely elajised, whi-n it hail been 
heard to tlie very ends of the civilizetl globe: and, 
in little more than four, the ancient superstitions had 
well nigh crumbled into dust before it. And then, 
what shall we sa^' to its moral triumphs over tlie 
passions and the fears which hold mankind in bond¬ 
age ? What shall we say to the miracles of con¬ 
stancy and devotion which illustrate the primitive 
annuls of the Church ? Can the changes which it 
wrought, and the victories whicii it achieved, l>e 
paralleled in the history of man ? Tlie scomcr may 
point to the lordly prelates of imperial capiUils; to 
Paul of SamosatJi, to Damasus of Rome, to George 
of Cappadocia. We will turn our eyes to the spiritual 

7 
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fatliers of obscure aud remote provinces^ whose sane* 
tity and whoso simplicity were as a hurntng und n 
shining light to tlieir people* The infidel and the 
Sadducec may direct the finger of contempt to the 
iniquitous or dissolute lives of those, who named the 
name of Clirist in the midst of luxury, and splendour, 
and worldliness. We seek for the glories of the 
Christuu! faith in scenes of domestic purity and 
quiet. The desjnsers will tell us of the schisms and 
the heresies which ti>rc all Christench»m to pieces, 
and Yorifit'd at least one pro])hecy of our Lord, tliat 
he came not to send peace on earth, but that he 
came to send a sw<>rd. Our consfdation is to bo 
found in the IxOief, Hiat (Jml had almost innumerable 
faithful ones, who dwelt in serenity and peace below 
those regions of turbiiUuice. The warfare of theo- 
logy might be raging, as it were, nnind the mountain 
heights, and the people of the valleys might fre¬ 
quently hear the sound thereof, and yet be unable to 
tell Mheiice it came or whither it M'cnt: and vyc an* 
accordingly told that, amid the wildest tiunults of 
controversy, tlic ears (>f the populace went' often more 
innocent mul ludy timu the hearts of their tcachiTs ^ 
A more unrigliteous pi'rversioii can scarcely be ima¬ 
gined, than to estimate the influences of Christianity 
by the phases which it wears, when examined through 
the turbid atmosphere of national and politicsd his¬ 
tory. No otlior institution under .heaven could en¬ 
dure so iniquitous a test. The anintls of the M'orlcl, 
we arc porjiotnally told, cxliibit little else than a re¬ 
gister of folly and of crime ; and, to oxir sight, the tra- 


' Saitethrex tuni nures pMih qftnn corfia Mem/o/uMi wre the 
wonlK of Vincentius Lirinensis. 
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gedy often deepens as civilization advanceSf as human 
interests become more complicated^ ns human arts 
advance towards maturity, and as governments ex¬ 
pand into activity and power* Tn proiiortiun as the 
race of man improves, in the same proportion, fre¬ 
quently, arc his passions brought out into bolder relief. 
The tale of his absurtUties and his atrocities becomes 
more fearfully ami more distinctly legible. As the 
soeittl fabric rises into grandeur and strength, the 
conflict of principalities and powers bi^eomcs more 
tremendous, and the story of our K}>ecie.s more full 
of terrilic iuteri'st. And yet, what should we say to 
one, who persisted in a (firming that governments axe 
merely agents of destruction, and that the advance¬ 
ment of science or of art is notliing more than the 
development of principles, M'hich tend to national 
decay and disat'lution ? In spite of all this collision 
of elements, man continues to derive transcendent 
benefits from the <’xpnn*<ion of his smnal energies, and 
the growth of bis civil institutions; although history 
may jm^sent to out view little else than tlic boiling 
foam which is thrown up by llie feniientatioJK And 
why shouUI a diflerent test be applied to that |)otent 
loaveu which has been nwrcifiilly cast into the mass of 
our degenerate natun* ? Let us look Inmeatli the surface; 
let IIS not weary ourselves by watching tlie fierce agi¬ 
tation of the process; but, rather, let us gratefully fix 
our thoughts on the purity and the refinement whidi. 
in God‘s good time, will assuredly be the result*. 

^ The rratler who may be di*siroiis of seeing die force of 
Chrisriariify, as a progressive sc homo, |M>\vi'rrully exhibited, 
should consult Mr. lt<>sc’s ptibiicatiun on that subject, as 
Christian Advocate, tor the year lU2il. 
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In a(lv(‘rtinp[, however, to the astonisliing struggles 
of the ])rescT\'ative power of Christuinity, against the 
coiTU]>tioiis of Imman nature, it Ls, of course, needless 
to disguise the danger she incuired in the conllict. 
So great was that danger, that some have doubted 
whether the Church retained within herself sulhcient 
i.lrength and virtue to purge off the “ baser'fires” 
wliieli were beginning to ^KtUiitc and to consume her; 
and whether a tempestuous eontailsion were not-ai)- 
solutely ne«’dod, to presen-e within lier the principle 
of health. The <|uesti(m is one whieli no liuniaii 
wisdom can venture eoiifidently to decide. It seems 
indeed, far fmm iniprohable tliat the sjilt miglit, in 
time, have utterly lost its savour, if some violent agi¬ 
tation li.ul not oeeumal to prevent it from' gradiiaih 
sinking into the surmuiuling mass of impurity. At 
all events, it may easily he imagined, that the tlis- 
et>nl and corruption which then disfigured the Church, 
m.'iy have made it needful, that the stcjrins and billows 
of a tremendous diastisemeut should pass <jver her. 
But, however this may he, at the period we are c«m- 
tem]>latiiig, all the mounds and Imrriers of ancient 
])ower were actually giving way, and, at last, tlie 
(ieliigi; hurst from the regions of the east and north. 
Tile ftmnlnins of the great deep of human jjopulation 
appearetl to lie broken up; and, for a long period, 
the waters prevailed with such exceeding fury, that, 
at length, the whole fabric of the empire u-as carried 
before them, like a heap of sand, and little was Jell 
of it but a shapeless pile of fragments. It was well 
that Christianity, in tliose days, had long ja-rvadetl 
:uid possessed nearly the whole mass of civilized sf>- 
eiety. Had tliese tremendous convulsions occurred 
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before its strength liad been cons{)li(latcd, tlwiy inxist, 
as it would appear to all human judginen t, have s^frept 
it from tlic fiwe of the earth. As it was, nothing 
short of gcm-ral exu^rniinatioii eould destroy it. It 
survived the havoc of lhos(^ dreadftil visitations : hut 
stnjiigi' and womlerful were tlie ajjpearanees witli 
which it enu’fged out of the chaos, yrom the very 
midst of the ruins, a portentous forni w’as seen tt» 
arise, such as the world had never looked upon ; 
an appjiritinn habited in the robes of ])riesth(n>d, and 
.surrounded l)y attributes of majesty: holding in one 
hand thi- rod of Wiirldly js»wer, ami in the other tin- 
flaming sword, which tnmed every way, to guard the 
citadel of spiritual dominion. V’or ages together did 
this stupendous ])hantom continue to spread out be¬ 
fore the astonished guEc of mankind, till its feet 
seemed to rest upon the earth, while its head was 
towering among tiie stars. 

And where, if may be asked, was the pow'cr that 
called up this mysterious sliajie ol' sovereignty ? In 
tmtli, the mighty enehantiTs which siiinmoned it 
into the realms of light, w'en* no other than the eor- 
ru]it ]inssii)ns, and the clamorous lu-cessiticK of man. 
The pa.ssions of man called aloud for indulgence, hi.s 
calamities for succour ami protection ; and botli tlu'se 
pur^joses eould be answiTcd by nothing but an einjiire, 
which shouUl combine the spiritual with the secular 
dominion, and bring the powers of the world into 
league with the allurements and the terrors of super¬ 
stition. I’he Papacy is not to he contemplated us a 
mighty scheme of imposture and despotism, con¬ 
structed conformably to a fixed and regular design, 
and gradually completed according to a system, eon- 
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vrycd from one gcDeration of deceivers to another. 
The passions and the wants of a licentious and semi* 
barbarous world, invited tlio master-builders to raise 
up the fabric of spirited supremacy; while the con¬ 
fusion and anarchy of the West, deprived of the pro¬ 
tection of the Imperial presence, demanded the estab- 
li.siunent of the temporal dominion. And thus it was, 
that the chambers of seduction, and the battlements 
of strength and ])ride, rose np together, and formed, 
])etw<‘eu thorn, structure more strange, more fan¬ 
tastic, and, at the sanu* time, more vast and menacing, 
tluui e<iul(l ever have been projected, in the wnldest 
mood iff ambititui, by tJie invention or the sagacity 
of mail. 

Never, perluM- nee the world began,‘was there 
a power, which.{'to unite within itself so many 
elements iif weakness, as the Papaej'. The sovereigns 
were* usually aged men, when they aseended the chair 
of St, Peter, .thu ismsi'ipieiitly their reigns were brief. 
h]very pontitfwus an insulated individual, united by 
no lies of kindred to those who went he fore, or to 
tJiose w']n> followed after. Tlio eleetivo conclave w*as 
a seem of <*ti:rnul rivalry, intrigue, and conflict. And 
yet did this roi)e of sand, as it must have appeared 
to ordinary eyi’s, eo;ilesco into such an union of 
Mvougih and flexii>ilily, that it wixs ;ible to twine itself 
n/*in(l the mightiest of mmikind, to bind kings, as it 
were, with chains, and nobles with fetters of iron, 
I’he I’od of the arch-magidan lit'camo a serpent, and 
llie serpent grew into u voluminous monster, wliich 
entangled and crushed the monarchsof the forest in its 
folds. It is impassible, according to any scheme of 
merely human philosophy, to account for this exam- 

c 2 
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pie of strengtli made perfect in weakness, otherwise 
than by supposing, tluit tlie secret of the papal force 
lay in the jniblic mind and will of Christian Europe. 
It is altogctluT incredible, tlmt so much feebleness 
should have j)Ut forth such prodigies of miglil, if it 
had not derived its main resources from the exigen- 
eies and the defects of the whole social system, during 
the perioil of its predominance. Tlie ])ontifical power 
and supremacy fomn*d, in fact, a sort of universal 
sanctuary iigainst the savage turbulence and coarse 
despotism, of the middle ages. It was, if ])OKsibIe, 
a still more alluring refuge sigainst the furies aud the 
scorpions of an iieeusing conscience. It enslaved tlu* 
judgment, hut it gave a liecuec to the passions : and 
what tyranny is there to which man will not submit, 
if it does but olfer him pn>leetion agaiusl external 
violence aud internal remorse 2 if it guards him 
{igaiiist lawleps and brutal force fmm without, {iiid 
relievT.s him from the horrors of u sjnritual eojiiliel 
within? 

That tlur papal system frequently conferred the 
blessings of protection on tbe helpless aud the lowly, 
in times of Irightl'ul aiuirehy and turbulence, it would 
he most ungracious and absurd to question. It was 
itself a most gigantic abuse; but then it liad the merit 
of frequently Cimlrolliiig other abuses and enormities, 
which might, between them, have him the whole 
structure of society in pieces. It was, in some sort, 
like tlie rod of Aaron, which swallowed up the rods 
of the enchanters. Who lias not hcanl of the truce of 
God, which afrorded to theinotfensivc and the feeble, 
four nights out of the seven in which they might 
sleep in peace ? Who docs not now perceive, Unit the 
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chair of St. Peter formed an aiif^jst tribunal, which 
often rebuked and curbed the brutal rapine, and mer¬ 
ciless opprt'ssion, of barons and of princes ? It may, 
indeed, be no plea.sin*; spectacle to sec the potentates 
of the earth at the bridle or the stirrup of a ehnreb- 
man ; or to behold emperors waitinj? barefoot at the 
!<r»tes of his palace. But, although our indignation 
may, even now, be kindled by the very recollection of 
thos(‘ (lays, when “ the kings of the eartli were of one 
mind, to give their power and their strtmgth unto the 
beast,*’ our emotions may well be mitigutt^d by the 
thought, that, in those wretched times, the ])enplo were 
eaten up, as it were bread, by tlumi that ealh'd them¬ 
selves the excellent and the illustrious tif (he earth : 
and that, humanly speaking, nothingless powei’fulthan 
the authority of the vicegerent of (lod, may have been 
sufReieut to save the world from the lioiTors and 
oppressions of perpetual barbarism. Again, it is an 
astounding thing to behold all Europe ])reci|>itating 
herself into the East, and dniining out her life-blood 
and her treasure, at the call of an imperious hierarchy, 
on the preaching of a fanatical monk. But then, it 
should be remembered, that, according to all human 
calculation, nothing but this \iplieaving of the re¬ 
sources and energies of Christendom, could have 
rolled back tlic flood, whicli the fury of Mohammed 
liad let loose upon the Eastern world; and which, if 
not arrested, might liave swept religion and humanity 
from the regions of the West. 

All these are considerations, which may reasonably 
satisfy ns, that the thoughts of (tihI towards the ehil- 
drt'n of men, wore not whoVy thoughts of evil, when 
he permitted the mystery of iniquity to grow up into 
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such colossal grandeur. We cannot, without violence 
to our judgment, or our faith, shut out from our 
minds the iioliim of some especial-jimvidential agency 
and interference, shaping and rt'gulating the growth 
and the formation of this gigantic spiritual empire. 
There, siuvly, is something gran<l and awful in the; 
spectacle of a mental 8U])rcmaey, controlling the muti¬ 
nous elements of sa«*iety, during the wildest periods of 
barbarism, and often i)otently interfering to prevent 
their rui'hiug into ruinous and oxtenuinating conflict. 
And then, too, it should neverljc forgotten, that the same 
power was, in cJlcct, the sole guardian of intelligence, 
the sole protector and preserver of litcmture, in those 
days of Kgj'ptian darkness. The man is not to be 
envied, who can reflect, without some emotions of grati¬ 
tude, on those various and noble* foundations, w'hicb, al¬ 
though they niay have at last dt^eucrated into haunts 
and hiding-places of profligjicy, formed, nevertheless, 
the. only retreats of learning, civilistation, and charity, 
during a drt*ary interval of geiu*ral ignorance aiut 
brut'dity. It would be 8caT<!eIy too much to affirm 
that the j)a])al Cliurch, corrupt as it became, M’as no 
less than the Ark, which preserved the moral and 
spiritual life of Christendom from perishing in tl«c 
AoimI, that so long overspread the face of the c*artli. 
Nay, the most indignant Protestantism will never 
scruple to confess thus much,—that foul as the Romish 
(Jhurch has been and is, it lias preserved the true 
Catholic doctrine, though under the deepest incrusta¬ 
tions of error, and luis been over-ruled by God to 
the purpose of continuing the true Cluirch, and the 
true faith, so that the gates of hell have not wholly 
prevailed against them. 
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This, then, is tlie pmise of the Papal system, that 
it has done for the ('hristian world, what, according 
t») ljumsm conjecture, and under the actual vicissitudes 
wliich have befallen the world, scarcely any other 
system couUl have done. The miserable ijfnorance, 
comipllon, and decrepitude of the Greek and Asiatic 
Churches, at tliis day, are examples of what might 
liavc been the fate of Christian Euroj)C, if she had 
been left without u centric of ecclesiastical union and 
power. The darker side of the picture is well 
known to all. Among the wants of mankind may 
he reckoned an a])])etitc for deception; a desire, in¬ 
herent in our depraved nature, to brijjg to an agree¬ 
ment the claims ol‘ the Deity, with the intlulgence of 
«)ur Irniltics; a wild iin|>jitienec for tin* eoiiveuienecs 
aiul Rpleiulours of a religious Htmeture, in wliich the 
luxury of delusion may be enjoyed to the full. And 
most prodigally did the Romish Chureh minister to 
this corrupt denumd. Ample and complete indeed, 
Wiia the apparatus which she jirovided for the accom¬ 
modation of all the various passions and propensities 
of man. 'W’hcu the structure which she raised hud 
reached its perfection, it “ liad a chamber for every 
natural faculty of the soul, and an occupation for 
every energy of the natund spirit. She there per¬ 
mitted every extreme of abstemiousness and in¬ 
dulgence, fast and revelry; melancholy abstraction 
and burning zeal; subtle acuteness and popular dis¬ 
course ; world-renuticiation and W'orldly ambition ; 
embracing the arts jmd the sciences and the stores of 
ancient learning; adding antiquity, and misrepresen¬ 
tation of all monuments of bc^tU•^ times ; Jiiul covering 
carefully, with a venerable veil, tliat only monument 

9 
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of better times, wliich vas able to expose tlie false 
ministry of the infinite superstition '!” 

]t is needless here to “uncover the cup of those 
deadly and U}?ly aboniinations, wheix^witli this Jero¬ 
boam, of whom we speak, hath made the earth so 
drunk, that it reeled tinder onr feet*.’’ It becomes 
us, howater, with deep humiliation always to remem¬ 
ber, that the sorcery which thus drugg<*<l the world, 
was,•from the first, most prodigally patronized by the 

vices and the wants of human nature. We arc, fur- 

« 

thcr, bound to acknowledge, with gratitude and re¬ 
verence, the providential care which hath prt'served 
the original ingreilicnts of the chalice, in potency 
and virtue, sufficient to correct the poison, and, even¬ 
tually, w’e trust, to overpower it. She, who hath 
earned the title of “ Mystery, JJabylon the fJrcat, 
the mother of harlots and ahominations of the earth," 
was, nevertheless, compelled, by the wisdom winch 
orderelh all things, and which sluinliereth not, to guard 
the life of Chri.stianity; although her dark enchant- 
nient transfonned it to the semblance of idolatry and 
corruption. On the other hand, liuropc never can for¬ 
get the remorseless and sanguinary abuse of iier almost 
superhuman powers. In the aiiiials of Christendom, 
it is indelibly written, that of all the empires which 
the world has ever s^en or trembled at, the Papacy was 
the must merciless in the exercise of its jircdomi- 
nance, whenever it w;is left by events to the un¬ 
controlled manifestation of its spirit. Its maxims of 
government bad an un ifonnity and an inflexibility, like 
that which distinguished the career and the domina- 


‘ Irving, Biihylon, See. foreiloomcd, p. 2au. * Hooker 
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tioii l)olh of its republican and imperial predecessor. 
The very life and soul of its policy, was to spare the 
submissivi-, and trample down the relwllious. Jf tins 
relentless principle was ever suspended, it never, for 
a moment, was forgotten or abandoned. It yielded to 
the pri'.ssure and obstruction of eircumstunces, just 
jw the inundation yields to the impediment* and the 
resistaucc, tilfered by the face of the eountr>' which it is 
layinji waste. It wound round the base of the if oun- 
biiii and the promontory, which its strength was un¬ 
able t(j untlermine or to overthrow; and it held on 
its stealthy course to the provinces beyond, till the 
whole land was overwhelmed, and the summits of 
tlic hills disappe.ared beneath the flood. In this verj' 
liiculty of yielding, lay the secret of its resistless 
and uneonqneniblc miglit. And all history bears 
witness to tlu* desolation wliich marked the course of 
its victorious fury. The thirteenth century is disas¬ 
trously memorable for the murdenms crusade against 
the Albigense.s. In tlie filU-eiith, the annals of the 
llu.ssites, the Lollards, and the Moriscoes, were writ¬ 
ten in characters of fliime and blood. The homd 
tragedy is still eoutinnc<l througli the two following 
centuries, in the martyrology of the Relbrmcrs and 
the Huguenots. To name the Inquisition, is to sum¬ 
mon up lK*fore the memory such prodigies of infenial 
atrocity, as oppress and distract the hciut, and almost 
cause it to despair of liumnii nature. lu the eigh¬ 
teenth eenturj', iiideetl, the demon of persecution 
shrunk and cow'ered, like a guilty thing, before the 
advancing light ofemlization and intelligence. But 
to this hour, though the fiend i.s bound in chains, it 
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is ready, at any moment, to emerge from the pit, 
should it be able to burst its fetters. Infallibility is 
the name which it still wears written upon its vesture 
and on its thigh. In this, it still hopes to ennciuer. 
In virtue of this it is, that the tinrit of Loyola hath 
onte more descended upon earth, to breathe the breath 
of life into remains, which, in the eyes of the unwise, 
seemed to be consigned for ever to the dust. 'I'liisis the 
voica which, in the hearing of the present generation, 
has denounced all religious toleration hy the name of 
impiety, and has |>r<iliibited tlie circulation of the 
Scriptures, .as it would prohibit bla.spheniy *. 

The foregoing eontemplatioii.s will dictate to us the 
only wise and prudimt answer tri that taunting ques¬ 
tion, wherewith the mistress of all Churc’hes hath been 
wont to assail those who abandoned her communion ; 
—“ Wb<n-e did your Church lurk, in what cave of tlu* 
earth slept she, for so many huiidred.s of years toge¬ 
ther, before the birth of Martin Luther '?’’ The re¬ 
ply is, that she Inrkvd hiaieatU the folds of that gar¬ 
ment of many colours, which the hand of superstition 
had woven and cnihcllished for her, and wlierewith 
she wa.s fantastically encumbered and disguised. She 
slept in that cavern of enchantment, where costly 
odours and intoxicating fumes were floating around, 

^ Every one must reroonilKT the protest of the Belgian 
clergy, in ]015> agfiinst rcligiuiia toleration in the Nether¬ 
lands ; and the decree whirh some years since issued from the 
Vatican, declaring the dissemination of the Bible to be a 
pernicious and profane design* Every one, too, must be 
aware of the revival of tlie Jesuits, and of the zeal and activity 
of that order since its rcsurrcctioD. 
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to overpower lier sense, and to suspend her faculties ; 
till, at last, a voice was heard to cry, Slcrii no more. 
And then she started up, like a strong man refreshed, 
and shook ht;rself from th<! dust of ages. 'I'hen did 
she cast aside the ^rgeoiis “ leadings,'* which op¬ 
pressed her, and stood before the world, a sacred form 
of brightness and of purity. 

It is a pernicious, though shallow artifice, to speak 
of Luther as the architect of a fabric which had any 
other foundation than that which was laid by the 
Almighty Master-builder. Other foundation can no 
man lay. “ The Church of Christ, which was from 
tli<' beginning, is, aiid contiimeth unto the end.” The 
severe majesty of tJ)e structure had been disfigured 
and obscured by toyisli and capricious outworks; and 
it had been t^rt about by turrets and battlements, 
which unhallt)wed ambition had made strong for itself, 
atid which frowned upon the most precious liberties 
of man. ntese hail, for agi-s p.ast, been assailed by 
a vigorous though desultory warfare, and the attack 
had sometimes been powerful enough to >vurnuit the 
hope, that their strength was not impregnable. But it 
was left for Martin l-uther to go forth, in the strength 
of (rod, and to shake the greater part of them to ruins. 
When this was done, the Sanctuarj' was seen, in its 
grandeur and simplieity, resting oil the imperishable 
rock; and men, onec more, went up to the house of 
tlie Lord, to worshi}) Him in spirit and in truth. 

The eoirujitions which had deformed and depraved 
the Christian faith, were, of course, the gradual work 
of centuries. The foul acHjrction had stolen, impercept¬ 
ibly, over its “ smooth and wholesome body,” till it 
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seemed as the sole of the foot^ even unto the 

head, there wax no soundness in it. As might, liowever, 
have hoeii fX|)irtcd, in those retired and simple 
communities, vhieh wen^ furtlicst nunoved from the 
iiifueiict'H of the imperial hierarchy, the original 
form and brightness of Christianity were best guarded 
from the general jiollntion. There si'cms, for in¬ 
stance, to he a very strong presumjitioji in favour of 
tlie belief, that the p<'Ople of the valleys of Piednumt, 
known by the name c»f the Vandois or Waldenses, 
had jiresen'cd, from a ver)' early ]K'rio(l, a far purer 
faith, than that whieh was jirofesseil by the great body 
of Christendom. The liistory «if this sul»-alpine j)n)- 
tesUintism, if wc so may designate it, is, indeed, en¬ 
veloped in such deep obscurity, that any jdtempt to 
investigate it would far exceed the limits or the de¬ 
sign of the present work. We cannot, howttver, re¬ 
flect witlmut delight and wonder, u])on one ])reeious 
document, of imiiuestioned authenticity, which may 
be regarded as a confession of the faith of these jieoplc 
in the twelfth <-entury. The ndic in question is an 
ancient iwem, called La >;nbla Leycim, containing a 
metrical abridgment of the hi.storj' and doctrine of 
the Old and New Testament, in the original language 
of the country, and evidently compiU'd for the ]mrpose 
of perpetuating am«)ng the peojde the iirinciples of 
sound belief. 'Hie exact date of this very curious 
and valuable monument, can scarcely be ascertained 
with any satisfactory preci.sion. It has been concluded 
from the opening lines of it, that it was cumjiosed u\ 
the year 1100. 'file expn'ssions, hotvever, are of 
suflUcient laxity to suit various periods udthin the 
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twelfth century*. But, however this question may 
he determined, it is still beyond all doubt that the 
essential doctrines and principles of our lleformation 
will be found in this rcligifius formulary, w'hieh con¬ 
cludes with an exposure <jf the gross “ crnirs of the 
Papacy, th<' simony of the priesthood, masses and 
prayi'rs for the di‘:id, the impostures of ahsolulion, 
and the abuses of the power of the keys*.” From 
that time to the j)rescnt, the same opinions hjive been 
inflexibly maintained by tliesc simple mountaineers; 
who have l><»nie a perpotuJil and heroic testimony to 
the faith of their fathers, in the midst of the most 
merciless and appalling persecntioiis. 

Wlietlu-r the antiquity of the creed recorded in 
this composition, can bo traced up to prinntive or 
a})Of.folic times, or whether it was the produce of the 
twelfth century, is a question attended with more 
pcrjdexify than will easily be unraselh'd. It has 
been usual to refer its origin to Peftr Waldo, or 
Waidensis, as he is sometimes denominated, an opu¬ 
lent merchant of Lyons, who is said to have been 
driven to si'paratiou from the Honiish Church by the 
perusal of the Oosjads and oUior books of Scripture, 

’ “ Brctlircn. p'e car to a vohle lessnp, 

Oiu* tlioiisHiul luxl OIK- Iniiidrcd years are fully accom¬ 
plished 

Since it was written, ‘ we are in the lii^f thiies.' ” 

It would, tluTefure, appear, that the lermiinu, from which 
the 1100 years are to lx“ m koned, may bo lixctl either nt the 
birih ofChrUt, which is olten aliudinl to in tlie New Testa¬ 
ment, as the commencement of “ the last times,” or final tlis- 
penaation j or, ot the date of any one of the varinus pas«.i^C8 
ill the New Testniucnt, in which the phrase— the Ih"! Huns — 
is found to occur. > Lcgcr, Hist, dcs Eglifcs \'audoi»c.'«. 
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which lie had employed a certain priest to translate 
into French. It may, however, be a point of reason¬ 
able controversy, whether this person was the tcucluir 
or the disciple of tlie Piedmontese Christians: whe¬ 
ther he dill not rather derive from them the title of 
Waldensis, instea<l of marking them with his own 
appellation, as their original founder. In support of 
tlie former opinion it may fairly he alleged,. that 
several Catholic writers, \ irulently hostile to these peo¬ 
ple, have spoken of herexy iis of an indigenous growth 
among these Aljiirie wildernesses. The extent and 
the anliqulty of the Wuldensum ])erveTsion, is a sub¬ 
ject of jicrpetual eoinphiint with the papal authorities 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And if, to 
these considerations, we add the traditions uniformly 
prevalent miiong these imeornipted shepherds; their 
own eon/ideiU elaims of inimemoriul purity, in faith 
Jind doctrine ; tliinr obscure and solitary abodes ; and 
their remolcin ss from the swne of pontifical splen¬ 
dour and despotism ; we shall find hut HtUc difficulty 
in tlic surmisi*, that the valleys of Piedmont may, 
from primitive, perliaps from a|H»stoIic times, have 
witnessed a more undefiled jiroiessiou and jiraetiee of 
tlie Gospel, than can easily be found among the more 
degenerate ■ communities <if Christian Europe. To 
inysidf, 1 confess, the probability appears to be, not 
that the Vaudois shook off the superstitions of the 
Romish Church, but rather that they had never put 
them on *: and that when the hand of power was 

^ I cannot but agree wiili Mr. Oilly, that “ it is much 
more likely tliat a race of inoimtaineers, aecludcd firom the 
world, should have preserved the purity and simplicity of the 
primitive Church, than that they should suddenly become 
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stretched forth to force the spotted garment upon 
them, they revolted at the oppression; and, at length, 
recorded their jnotest against it, in the form of that 
immortal lesson, which to this day may he'regarded 
as their spiritual jretition of right! 

At the same time, I ^ould wish to be understood 
as offering tl»is vii:w of the matter, not on the ground 
of positive proof, hut only of strong jiresumption; 
a presumption which, perhaps, may he much less 
satisfactory to others than it is to myself. Neither 
is it to he disguisi-<l that (even tf tlui Vaiulois are to 
be regarded as jnotesting. from the earliest times, by 
tlieir praetiee and their faith, against the dominion 
and perversion of the Homish Cliureh,) there still 
may be u doubt whether their protest carries with 
it the full weight and atithority which belongs 
to a legitimate branch of the (-hureh, invested with 
the sanctity of apostolical succession. Their noble 
lesson itself, wc must remember, contains no mention 
either of the forms of ordination, or of the gradations 
of sacerdotal rank and office. An ancient inauu- 
scri])t, indeed, they have, ndaling to ecclesiastical 
discipline, claiming, among the privileges which (Jod 
has given to his people, the right to choose their 
froventors, and their j>ricsts, in their scvenil offices, 
“ according to the diversity of the work, in the unity 
of Christ, and conformably to the apostolic example, 
.—For this cause left 1 thee hi VretCy that thou 
shouldvsl set in order the thhigs that arc manthig. 

Scripture readers and refunners in the twelftli century, after 
liBving been overwhelmed in the darkness tiint prevailed in 
the ninth, tenth, and ctevcudi centuries.”—Waldcnsian Re* 
searches, p. 113. 
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dtid ordain elders in every cHy^ as / had appointed:'* 
%ccording to the same document, the ministers 
“ having good testimonials, and l^eing vndl approved 
of, are received with imposition of hands"/’ There 
is'a vagueness and laxity about these expn'ssions, 
wiiicti leaves a shade of doubt still hanging over the 
suceessioii and pcr|)etuation of the sacrwl onler among 
them, and renders si»mcwhat questionable their claim 
to the ebameter of an Episcopal ('hurch*. Still, it 
must be allowed, on all bands, that the existence of 
a retired cennmunity, living, fnmi the earliest times, 
in the profession of opinions essentially Protestant, 
h a ]>hen<)mcnon In the highest degree int(Testing 
and ini])artarit* If its existenee could be fully esta- 

^ Gi)]y*n \V:jldciisian Ilcsenrclies p. 143« 

^ Thai rlu* \ aiMloiM were supi^oseii lo have prt'servod tiu* 
a|u»^U>lical Mirrr^sion in the iiAcendi coiitnry, bjipears, from 
the ti*srijTiony oi die vcuerahic Juliti Aiiiok ronieniuK, the 
Iesd<*r of the rinior.alon of Hu* ju*tsoi'Uteii ]h)hetiuan and 
Moravian Proustaiitfi from their own country* info Poland, 
early in the boenteiMuh century, him! ahenvards, in IG32, 
coiisecmcd bishop of the disperstnl bTeiUron. In his history 
of the Bolieniian Church, lie relaU*s tliHt« in 14r>0, Hie Bohe* 
iniriu sepal ntisN, in their anxiety to have their pastors urdaitied 
in re^ubir succession from Hie ajiostles, sent three of their 
preachers to “aceruijii Stephen, hUtfop of the Fittiilois: and 
Stephen, with others oniciating, eoiiferrcd the vocation 
and ordination upon the tlirt*e pastors, by the inqjosition of 
hands.’ That tliere wcrobis]ic»]ts in the WHldcnidaii Church a 
century later, »icenis evident from their confesaiun of faith jirc- 
seuted to Francis the I'irRt, in 1544, in wliich there is the foU 
lowing article; Nous tenons cccy pour resolu panni nous, 
ijuc los JCveques et h*s jnstours doivent etre irreprehenKihlcs 
dans leur doctiine et leurs nueurs, &c. &c.*’ See Gilly's 
^Ssmntaiiis uf Fiemonti p. (1534.) 
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bli8he<l by proofs such a society might fairly h« rod 
garded as an image of what Christianity was, af*least 
in principle and doctrine, before it was disfigured by 
the corruptions which crept over it, in other regions, 
more exposed to the infection. And, in that case, 
tlie Yauduis might be regarded as ancient and most 
venerable witnesses of the truth, even tliough it 
might be too much to acknowledge them as decisive 
aud overpowering autAoriiies for it It must, at all 
evcjiits, be most gratifying to find a community of 
Christians, aj)proximatijig more closely to our modem 
Pnjtcstjintism, in proportion as they were removed 
from the influence and contact of the Romish 
hierarchy. 

But, whatever may be their claims to immemorial 
antiquity, or unbroken ajwstolical succession, or per¬ 
fect purity of doctrine,—tJicre is one particular in 
M’hich they stand unimpcachcd, even on the showing 
of tlteir adversaries. 'I’he innocence of their lives is 
placed beyoiul all doubt, by the testimony of those 
very monkish writers, who execrate their rebellion 
against the power of the Church, and tiiaige them 
with the jwesuraption of preaching without a regular 
mission. The picture of their morals, given by 
Rayiicr, (himself originally an “ hercsiarch,” by his 
own avowal, but afterwards one of tlie bitterest j)cr-. 
secutors of dissent) may of itself be regarded as abso¬ 
lutely Conclusive. “ They are steady and modest 
in their manners; tiiey have no ostentation in their 
dress; they use neither rich nor splendid apparel; 
they decline commerce from their aversion to lies, 
oatlis, and fraud, but live by the labour of their 
hands; they do nut amass wealth, but are contented 
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with, necessaries; they arc chaste and temperate, 
especially those of Lyons; tliey do not frequent 
taverns, nor dances, nor other vanities; they refrain 
from anger; they are always working, learning, or 
teaching.” It is true that this testimony may Im 
taken as embracing, generally, all those sectorics who 
were charged Math a revolt from the dominant Clmreh: 
hut it is also true, that it has a more emphatic relcrence 
to the men of Lyons, and hy tliat term this writer is 
usually undersUiod to designate the Waldcnses, con¬ 
sidered by him as disciples of Peter Waldo, the cele- 
hrat(‘d reformer of thsit city. 

'\^'hat the “men of the valleys” were in Piemont, 
the Albigenscs may possibly have been in Languedoc, 
and the south of France; altliough it must be con¬ 
fessed that the name of these latter religionists has 
not been handed down to us with the same unsullied 
honours, as that of their Alpine brethren. It has 
been confidently affirmed, that the creed <if these 
people was tainte<l witli the monstrous errors of the 
Manichaean Iteresy: and the charge has bc*en sup- 
^wrteil by a large body of contemporary t;\'idence; 
anil, more particularly, by Ibe recorded acts of the 
inquisition of Thoulouse. 'Hiat t!ic extrav,agant 
principles of this strange tlu’ory were partially dis- 
jpersed ami»ng the multitude of sects, which at this 
time were beginning to disturb tlio slumbers of Ro¬ 
mish orthodoxy, .•ii)pears "ilmost beyond dispute. But 
it seems, likewise, irresistibly clear, that, amidst 
the variety of em)r which is said to have chequered 
the motley surfiice of their belief, one peculiarity was 
common to them all; for, without cxeeptiojj, they 
protested against the exorbitant wealth and intolera- 
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blc (lospotisrn of the Papal liiertrchy. It will easily 
be perceived how grievously the mixture of Gnostic 
or Manichrean error, in the multiform creeds of thc'se 
people, would ilisqualify them for an eflcctual conflict 
against tlie abuses they presumed to denounce. Their 
doctrinal perversions woidd enable the defenders of 
tlic Cfitholic faith to proclaim, with sufficient plausi¬ 
bility, that the gainsjiycrs of the Papal supremacy 
were likewise open adversaries to the primitive truth; 
that the traitors to tlie Pontiff were, also, little better 
than rebels against God; that they, who set U]) their 
own private judgment against the authority of St. 
Peter’s chair, scrupled not to affirm a divided em- 
jjire between the power of cril, and the Father of 
all goodness. To what precise extent these notions 
could justly 1)0 ascrilw'd to the Albigenses, or the 
Catliari, or other rejmted heretics of the twclftJi or 
thirteenth centuries, it would, at this day, be cx- 
tmnely difficult to decide; but it c-an scarcely be 
doubteil, that they retained a sufficient amount of 
crroneinis doctrine, to furnish their enen ies with very 
Ibrniidablc arms against them. In another, and 
much more creditable rcsj)ect, boAvever, they un¬ 
doubtedly bore a very near rescmblaJice to tlieir 
Asiatic predecessors. The greater part of the ori- 
jrinal Manichmans are represented to us, with all tlie^ 
extravagances, as a class of harmless mystics, or 
austere enthusiasts; and such, undouhtedly, were a 
very large portion among their Eurf>pean successors, 
in subsequent ages, by wliatever multitude of names 
they may have been consigned to public execration 
by their persecutors. 
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But, let the innoccncy of their lives be what 
it might, what W'oukl it be, but a corslet of gos¬ 
samer, jigainst the blatle and the firebrand of the 
military adventurer, even when going forth under the 
banners of a religious crusade ? Had the piety and de¬ 
votion of tlic misbelievers been such as almost tj> purify 
the age in which they lived, so long as the taint of 
a rebellious hen'sy was upon them, they would, in 
that period, have scarcely been deemed worthy to 
exist. It was at the beginning of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury that tlic hounds of persecution were let loose 
against them ; and before the en<l of the same cen¬ 
tury, tlic very name of the Albigenscs bad well nigh 
perished from the face of the earth. Innocent tlio 
Third was the Holy Fath(*r whoso voice summoned 
his faithful children to tlu^ work of cxtemiination; 
and Simon dc Montfort was named the leader of the 
host; “ a man like Cromwell, whose intreiiidity, 
hypocrisy, and ambition, marked him lor the hero 
of a holy war'.” And then the deluge of havoc 
burst forth ujion the plains of Languedoc. The 
W'arriors of the Cross achieved unheard-of mirack* 
of courage and of Imtchery. “ The land before tliem 
was 118 the garden of Eden; behind them it was a 
desolate wilderness.” The flame and the steel swept 
,-^way the inhabitants and their dwellings, from tite 
timer of the rt'atchmmi to the fenced city." Nay, 
even the faithful Catholics tliemsclves were not safe 
from the blind fury of the tempest; for, in the midst 
of the work of ruin, a voice was once beard to cry out, 


1 Hallam's Middle Ages, c. i. 
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“ Let all he slain—the Lord will know his own *!” 
The tide of desolation held on iU course, till the 
ancient and heroic house of Toulouse fell before it, 
so that its place knew it tio more. And thus were 
the direst furies of man’s corrupt heart sent forth for 
the cliastisement and extirpation of impiety! Tims 
was tlic earth shaken and trampled by the hoof of 
demoniac frenzy, and all in wild pursuit of a phantom 
of spirited rebellion, which at the worst, was guilt¬ 
less of blood, and whicli never inflicted a wound on 
tlic rights of hunmnity, or o)i the peace of the world! 

It luis been stated above, that the jjersecution of 
tliese unhappy sectjiries was inflamed by the cry, 
which charged thon M'itli the alwminations of the Jla- 
nichaenn heresy. It •wdll, therefore, be pro})er briefly 
to advert to the introduction of this ingredient into 
tlie Cliristianity of Kurope. In the middle of the 
seventh century, we are told, there anise in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Samosatji, a sect of CliristiaiiH, known, 
for whatever cause, by the name of Paulieians. 
Their tirigin is usually ascribed to the following cir¬ 
cumstance. A Christian deacon, on his return from 
cajitivity in Syria, then in possession of the Mussul¬ 
mans, was hospitably rc'ceivwl by one Conshintine, 
an obscure member of the Greek Church. He re¬ 
ceived from the gratitude of liis guest a cojiy of the 
Greek Testament, which had then been sealed up by 
the Kastem Church from popular inspection. The 
perusal of this sacred volume converted Constantine 


> This WAS, actually, the cry of a Cistercian monk, at the 
storminpr of Hozicres, where heretics were slaughtered by 
thousands, and Cailiolics among them! 
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into a zealous and indefatigable Refomicr. His 
labours were rewarded by the fidelity of a numerous 
body of followers, collected partly from tlie Catholics, 
and partly, it Is said, from the remnants of the 
Gnostic and Manieluean sects. The creed of the 
Pauliciaiis, (for such was the title by which they 
soon were designatt'd), rejected many of the super¬ 
stitions wliich then deformed the Catholic belief and 
worsliip; hut this merit, if we are to believe tlieir 
adversaries, was overpowered by their adoption of 
opinions, wliich virJated tlie first principles of na¬ 
tural and revealed religion. They attempted to 
combine tlie doctrines of ZofosisUt with those of 
Christ. They lulmitted tlic existence of two adverse? 
powers, the conflicting authors of good and evil. 
The "New Testmiient they aserilK'd to the Kathcr of 
Mercies, while they despised and abhorred the Old, 
as a eolK-etii.n of absurd and impious fables; and at- 
trilaited them to the folly of men, or to tlu* malice 
«*f demons.^ I’lieir detestation <if images, at last, 
exposed them to the fury of the Emjiress Theodora. 
Her reign was rendered iUuxfrimts by tlie saerifice of 
tlk- Paulieians; of whom, one hundred thousand tire 
said mhave perished “by the swonl, the gibbet, and 
the flames.” Opjircssion, in time, converted tlie in¬ 
flexible heretics into desperate rebels. Alter the 
usual vicissitudes of heroic suffering and sanguinary 
vengeance, the course of events transplanted multi¬ 
tudes of thorn flfom Armenia to Thrace, from I'hnuie 
to Ibily and France; and with them, the habit of 


perpetual reference to the Law and the Testimony. 
Whatever may have ‘been their doctrinal aberrations, 
they still acknowledged Scripture as the sole fouuda- 
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ticm of belief; and they -who deny that any remains 
of spiritual independence were then to be found in 
Europe, ascribe to tiiesc persecuted exiles, tlic acci¬ 
dental merit of scattering over die West, together 
with the tares of the Oriental heresy, the good seed 
of evangelical reformation. 

Neither creeds, nor confessions, nor apologies, now 
remain, which might enable us to judge of the degree, 
in w'hieh the Paulicians were infected with the Mani- 
chnean pcn’crsion. The most express testimony on 
tlie subject is that of Petrus Siculus, wlio lived to¬ 
wards the end of the ninth century, and who had 
resided, f<ir some time, as ambassador among the 
heretics. And yet, in .spite of his opportunities of 
informing himself, the account he gives of their be¬ 
lief is such, as the most liberal exercise of ingenuity 
and candour can scarcely reduce to any semblance of 
consistency: for he tells us, on the one hand, that 
they most readily and earnestly anathematised the 
lienisiarch Manes, and on the other, ^at they still 
retained several of his most revolting absurdities. 
'I'liey aiHnned, for instance, the existence of a bene- 
V(»lcnt, and a malignajit Deity; they rejected the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and they denied 
altogether the autliority of the Old Testament. 
Tliese prodigies of misbelief, if wc are to give im¬ 
plicit credence to the statements of monkish annalists 
and inquisitors, they imported with them into Europe; 
where they and their disciples became conspicuously 
detestable under the various titles of Catliarists, 
Picards, Paterins, and, more especially, of Albi- 
gcnscs. • 

Even if these hostile representations’were to be 
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admitted, they would bring before us nothing but 
what the usual cotirse df persecution might easily 
account for. The spirit of intolcrunce had been on 
the M'ingfor ages. It had l>een sweeping all dissent 
and resistance from tlie earUi. And, while tlie tem¬ 
pest was abn)ad, it was probable enough that the 
various fftrms of belief, whether sound or visionary, 
which wore at all opposed to the establislied system 
of ecclesiastical power, would be driven to the same 
hiding-places for shelter against its fiuy. And, in 
that case, whenever the scriptural verity ventured 
fortlj again into the world, it could not be very sur¬ 
prising, if, together with it, there should emeip:e the 
apparitions of the Arian or Manichficun heresies. Tint, 
however this may be, I cannot, without extreme diffi¬ 
culty, recoueile myself t<» the hypothesis, which ascribes 
wl^Uy io this influx of Asiatic,scpumtists, the revival 
of a’ spirit of enquiry in Europe. My doubts re¬ 
specting this question, arc not su^ested by a dis¬ 
dainful rclu^nce to acknowledge, that an impulse so 
glorious mi^jt, perchance, Ih; communicated by a 
. sect, originating in some obscure corner of the E.ast; 
for the hand of Providence can, at all times, impart 
an irresistible momentum to the lightest grains and 
atoms. Neither should wc Ire deterred from the re¬ 
ception of this hypothesis, by the fear of that scomfid 
rebuke, wherewith it may be supposixl to arm the 
Papacy against us. “ The rclrellion,” she may say, 

“ which shook to pieces the unity of the Church, and 
murdered the quiet j)f mankind, was first kindled 
W the strange fire of an accursed heresy. The flame 
which has gone before you, on your way to revolution, 
never descended from heaven. It came up from the 
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place below; and, as might be expected, ruin and 
havoc were in its jiath.” For a fit reply to such re* 
vilings, none can be at a loss, who Tccollcct that 
there is One, who can oyer-rule even the miglitiest re¬ 
sources of evil, and compel them to work together 
for the accomplishment of his pur|joses. Tlie grand 
objection to this solution is, in my humble judg¬ 
ment, derived from its extrdhic improbahility. It is 
surely very difficult to persuade ourselves, that the 
sparks of opposition were then so entirely trodden 
out, tlirougliout all Christendom, but that, in many 
an ohseurc retreat, they must still have remained in 
readiness to fly up in tlie face of tin* jntwer that was 
trampling on tliein. It is ini])08sible to look into 
tlie annals of the-. Church, without porc-eiving that,— 
although the vices, and the fears, and the necessities 
of tic world, were gradually enlisted under the ban¬ 
ner of superstition,—yet, on the other haud,^&e 
natural pride and independence of mankind, even 
where holier motives might be wanting were per¬ 
petually opposing a resolute front against Mie usurpa¬ 
tion. Alter tile struggle of a thousand yeius, the 
work of conquest se-'med to be well nigh complete; 
and the West was sleeping, to .all appearance, the 
deep sleep of obedience and conformity. But, still, 
it is sciircely credible, tiiat the elements of resistance 
sliould have been utterly suppressed, or that Kurope 
contained within herself no principle of deliverance 
or renovation. This principle, indeed, may very pos¬ 
sibly have been awakened into earlier activity, by the 
infusion of a fervid element from anotlier regioiw 
Tlic Paulicians, recent from the smart, or the recoR^ 
lection, of inhuman persecution, may have spread 
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throughout the provinces, to which they migrated, a 
fiercer impatience of all spiritual control. It may be 
highly probable that tliey threw into more turbulent 
combination tlie ingredieute which they found still ex* 
isting in their adoptc'd countT)\ But to allow this, is 
very different from confessiitg ourselves debtors to 
them for our own emancipation, or investing them with 
the chief honours due to*hpostles of religious purity 

It would be u.>ele8s to lo^ul tliesc ])age8 with the 
uncouth names of that boundless variety of sects, 
which began to swnnii tlmmghout Christendom at the 
period of these commotions, and which gives some- 
wliat of a groteJwiue ajipcamiice to the t'cclesiastieal 
histi'ry of tlic darker ages; a list to which Pojierj' is 
eternally pointing, as a record of the evils which 
spring from a violation of her srtcral unity, and hea¬ 
ven-descendt^d ])<wer. To enumerate them would, 
probably, be to reckon up, not so much the essential 
varieties of rtd5<^iou8 sentiment, us the varieties of in¬ 
dividual tem^M'nuncnt, and the peeuliarities of indi¬ 
vidual eharaetiT. Those heresies, if heresies we are 
to call them, are, for the most part, distinguishable 

' 0!i the perplexed and difficult qiirstions, relating to the 
Vaudois, the AibigciiBCs, and the PauiieianH, the render may 
ctmsuh the following works: J^egur, lliKtoire des Eglises 
^'uudoiKGs; Alhx, llemarkg on the EcdcKiaatical History of 
the Churches of Piemont, Turncr’a History of England, 
]iaTC iv. c. it.: Ilallam's Middle Ages, part ii. c. ix.; (iiily's 
Excursitm to the Mountains of Picnxmt, (1R24), and Walden- 
sian Itchearches (JSHl); re>Tan*s Historical Defence of the 
Waldensos, (10211); (ribbon’s fifty-fourth chapter, on the Pau- 
lichins; M^Cric on the Reformation in Italy, and in S{)ain« 

these he will eitlier find the necessary information; or, 
at least, directions to the authorities iu which the truth may 
be sought for. 
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from each other only upon paper. Their dilFcrcnces 
(so far ns we can discern) m’c not even such as 
exist between various races of mankind. They may 
rather be compared to those varieties, which are ob¬ 
servable between the figures and the cnuntenaiiees of 
men of the same race. In one particular, however, 
as we have .already observed, the resemblance be¬ 
tween them all is singularly striking, namely, in their 
aspect of hatred and defiance tow'.ards the papid 
domination. Tliis it was tliat, in the eyes of Rome, 
gave to their jihysiognomy tliat expression of sur¬ 
passing ugliness, in which all other deformities were 
lost. Ridicule and sarcasm she could patiently en- 
duix*, just as statesmen :uu indifierent ahunt lampoons 
and caricatures, so long as they feel their power to be 
substantial and secure. Her knowledge of human 
nature was sufHciont to assure her, that the indigna¬ 
tion is harmless, which can freely discharge itself in 
explosions of ingenuity and humour. With still more 
profound eomposure <lid she regard the sublimcst 
aspirations of uneaithly^ or mystic piety, which occa¬ 
sionally were ascending to heaven Ironi her sacred soli¬ 
tudes. 'I'he sj)irit which breathed in these retirements 
was ofleji, indeed, essentially at variance with the 
worldly and ainhitious temper tluit presided in her 
councils, and directed tlie exi-eution of her designs; hut 
then, it Was emliodied in works sealed up against the 
general view, and open only to the eye of self-denying 
and eoiiU-'niplativemeu : it therefore otfertKl no public 
rebuke to her schemes of secular a^randisiemciit and 
dominion. The shafts of derision were, to her, like 
the efforts of archery against battlements of granite 
the purest meditations of scriptural devotion harmed 
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her no more than clouds of incense, rising in the midst 
of those earthly odours, which were constiintly steam¬ 
ing from her altars. Nay, more than this,^—she 
could listen unmoved to the keenest words of remon¬ 
strance and rcjiroof from the mouth of lier owi\ sons, 
provided that tliey challenged not her pre-eminence 
and majesty *. Ihit when once the voice of revolt 
was lifted up. streiigtlicned, as it M'as, by an incessant 
appeal to the Jyiird of God, she began to tremble for 
the stability of her mlc. She s.aw that a power was 
abroad, wliieh, if not mercilessly crushed, might batter 
to pieces, or imdennine, the fabric of her dominion : 
and she straightwav addressed herself to the work of 
ven{;c'ancc with all tin* remorseless ferocity of terror 
and of pride. Some speculators on her historj' there 
are, in the contemplation of her enormities, have 
partially coi)5o]<*d themselves with the reflectioji, tliat 

* WitiH'RS the Kcnnon delivered by Nicolas Orem, betore the 
pope UrbaiK tii in which the preacher loudly and iiitre* 
pidly denounces the vices and abusi^s of the Papacy, and calls 
for their correction, in order that God’s mert 7 may return to 
die Church, and that her rebellious adversaries may bo dis- 
anued. “ 1 think verily.’* he says, “ that those many years 
thc^rc l\ave not Ik'cu so many and so despitefut hearts, and 
cviUwillors, stout, and of such a rebellious heart «^piiiist the 
Church of God, as be now-a«days. Neither be they lacking, 
Umt would do all they can against it, and lovers of new-iangle-* 
ness; whose hearts the Lord ha]ily will turn, that they shall 
not hate his people, and work deceit against his servants; I 
mean Against priests, whom they have now in little or no repu* 
tation at all, albeit many yet there be, through God’s grace, 
good and go<Uy. But as yet, the fury of the Lord is not turned 
away, but still his hand is scrctclietl out. And, unless ye lio 
converted, he hath bent his bow and prepared it ready.’*— 
Fox, p. 477* 
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execrable as they were, they had, at least, the elfcet 
of suppressing a premature eruption of the spirit of 
liberty, whicli might have tlirowi the social system 
into desperate confusion, and retarded the improve¬ 
ment of the human race. And it cun scarcely be 
«luestione(l, that much danger was to be apjirehendcd 
to the best interests of man, from the extravagant 
and ignorant funatieism which sometimes mixed itself 
with the movements of those gloomy times. It re¬ 
quires, however, an unusual hardihood of mind to 
commit one’s self to such deep speculation on the 
eventual usefulness of crime. I can scarcely venture 
to jilnngc into the crater of such awful and mysterious 
tlioughts. "We should rather he disi)c)H(*d to content 
ourselves >\illi a general, hut yot a confident persua¬ 
sion, that all these frightful outhreukings of passion 
have wrought together, after some inscnilahle man¬ 
ner, for the welfare of man, and for the glory and 
pros])erity of the Church of (rod. 

To turn from speculations to facts. It aj)pcars 
beyond all doubt, that tlic noise of nian\ waters be¬ 
gun, ill tlujse ages, to he licanl in Catholie Christen¬ 
dom. The streams were then hurstinir forth from the 
suhtermiicous course, to wliich they had long been 
forcibly confined, and the whole face of society was, 
in various directions, intersected by dicir cliannels. 
They continued gradually to combine their might; 
till, at last, they united into one headlong torrent, 
whicli rolled onward, and bore down before it tlie 
bulwarks, whose strcngUi and solidity had been the 
work of centuries. It remains for us to observe the 
tributary force, wherewith the intellect and the heart 
of Eugland 8>yclled this salutary inundation. 
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f'ii'W of Chrutianilif in England, to Ihe middle of the foiirtei'iith 

century. 

In Rurveyinjj the annals of Christianity in this coun¬ 
try, it will, for all substiintial purposes, he suHicii'nt 
to i)c«{iri with the esUihlishment of the Aiiglo-Sjjxon 
Church. By whom the lifjht of tho Gospel was ori- 
f^nally kindlexl in our laiul, it is now impossible to 
a.sccrtain. Tliat it shone in our dark and vruel 
places at a early period, we learn from the voice 
of tradition ; and Glastonbury would seem to be the 
spot which is best entitled to the honour of raisin" up 
this be:icon flame, for the jruidance of our barlmrous 
ancestors. Its intensity, however, was by no means 
sufficient to overpower and extinfjuish the hidcmi.s 
aboriginal superstitions of the country, or the more 
civilized jiaganism <»f its Roman conquenu-s. The 
classic mythology, indeed, gradually waned aw-ay, in 
Britain, together with the influence of her imperial 
protectors. But there is reason to believe that, as 
the Roman power de'-ayed, tho Druidieal heathenism 
began to resume its strength, and to disfigure Christ¬ 
ianity, where it could not actttally destroy it. Of 
these vicissitudes, however, no authentic history is 
now to be found. Of legendary and portentous 
liagiology, tlicre is, indeed, abundance. But be- 
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yoiul tins, wo have no other records of the early 
British Church. 

The Saxon invasion brought with it tlic Tartaric 
idolatry of the Nortli. I’he grim superstition of the 
Druids, the obsolete paganism of Rome, and the 
venerable forms of Christianity,—all were swept 
away before it. They retired, together with the 
Genius of British independence, to impenetrable re- 
tn^ats and mountain solitudes, and left the land as 
an heritage to the 8])irit of 0<lin: so that, for consi¬ 
derably upwards of a century, tlie GosjkjI w,as lost 
to the kingdoms of tlie heptarchy. The blessing was 
restored by the zeal of Gregory the Great, The 
wull-kn<nvn accident which impelled him to the pious 
(;ntcr])rise, is illustrative, at once, of the benignity of 
his heart, and the quaintness of his uiulerstiuuling. 
Before his elevation to the pontificate, he liad seen a 
number of comely Saxon youths in the slave-market 
at Rome. Being struck w'ith their a})pearance, and 
hearing that they were called AngU'Ky- — jivgvls, ho 
exclaimed, they tndy are, and ought to '.le joined to 
the angelic company. On being told that they canu* 
from tlie province of Deira—Aye, dc ird, indeed, said 
he; frn}ii the wrath of God they must be plucked, 
and brought unto tlie grace of Clirist. But his pas¬ 
sion for quibbling wras still unsatisfied. \Mien he 
learned that AClIa was the name of tlieir king,—Alle- 
luiali! ho instantly cried out; Alleluiahs must Ik* 
chanted by them in tlie d«)mimons of their sovereign. 
'I’hc design, which was expressed by all this solemn 
trifling, never dropped from his mind; and when he 
was advanced to the tlirone of St. Peter, lie dis¬ 
patched forty monks to England, for the vigorous 

7 
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execution of it. Augustine was tlic Icailcr of this ve¬ 
nerable mission; and, most auspiciously for the en¬ 
terprise, the Queen of EtheH)ert, thou King of Kent, 
was a Frankish princess, and passionately devoted to 
the Christian faith. Her influence accelerated the 
conversion of her semi-barbarian liusl>aiHl; and, 
event\inll}'. confirred upon her adopted <-ountry the 
Idessings of a pure and humanizing religion. 

Nothing can well be more interesting or im})rc8sive 
than the ]>icture which has l>een left us of the opening 
of this inissionarj' labour. It was in tlie year fiOO 
tliat I'ithelbert was a]iprizc<l of the arrival in his do¬ 
minions of certain strangers, hahiU'd in a foreign 
garb, and practising scvenil unusual and mysterious 
ceremonies. Tlu'ir ohjeet, as they staled, was to 
be admitted to the presenw of the king, in order that 
tliey might eonimunieate to him, and U) his people, 
tidings of ineasnivless importance to their everlasting 
weltiire. The .-.aered emba.ssy was received hy )iim 
in the Isle <if Thanet. He was surroumled hy his 
Dohle.s, and seated in the open air. lie imagined, it 
would seem, eonfomiably to an ajieieut superstitious 
notion, that the enchantments, which lie, at first, ap- 
])rchendcd from these awful persons, would be less 
formidable under the canopy of heaven, than within 
the walls of a building made with liands. The minis¬ 
ters of peace and sanctity approached in procession, 
bearing a silver crucifix, and a figure of the Saviour 
painted upon a banner, and chanting the solemn 
latany of the Church. They then stated to him the 
object of their mission: ai d. having received from 
him a prudent, but favourable reply, wen* permitted 
to fix their residence at Canterbury, and to commence 

9 
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fit once the labours of coiiversiou. And thus, at the 
openiuff of tire seventh century, M’erc laid the founda¬ 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

Under the protection of this jMJwerful prince, the 
new religion advanced with a prosperous and rapid 
<*f>urse. The rude heathenism of the Saxons gave 
wii\, in all directions, before it Kven the idolatrous 
priestlmod, in mtuiy inslaiices, set the example of 
conversion; find it is related, that on the first preach¬ 
ing of the («»s))el in Nortlnimherland, the Saxon 
])onliil' liiniself niouiiled a horse—whieh, to one of 
his order, was atlirc almniinatiop—and burst into the 
eonsecrated ]>reelnct, nlierc, with his omi hand, he 
hewed In pieces the idol, to ^hose ser\'ieK bis former 
life hud iieen devoted. 

It woulfl be foreign to tlie design of tins work U) 
trace iniiiuUdy the pnigrcss of Christianity among 
our unlettered and half-savage ancestors. It may 
he snflieient to observe, that tbc chief obstructions it 
had to encounter, were rathiT from the coarse and 
licentious habits of the pcojile, than fro’U the stub- 
boniness of the ancient su]K.'rstitions. Surrounded 
by the ruins of Homan nuignifieenee, tli^ dwelt in 
hovels «)f phustcred wicker-work, intent on nothing 
but the excitements of the cliasc, or the toils of 
military exercise. Their whole system of life, in 
short, at the period of their call to the profession of 
the Oospel, appears to have bwm not many degrees 
removed from a state of abject barbarism. That the 
religion of the Cross was embraced by them with fervid 
zeal and true simplicity of spirit, may he reasonably 
concluded from the change which gradually stole 
over the rugged features of society, when once it was 
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exposed to these new and hlesscd influences. It is 
true that the contest between passion and principle 
among them, continued, for a long time, obstinate 
and vitdent. As might be expected, in that twilight 
of civility, their history often exenjplifies, in a re¬ 
markable degree, the wild precipitation with which 
untutored minds can rush from one extremity to its 
furthest opiMwite. The lives of the same individuals 
frequently exlitbiU d Ihe darkest atrocities, followed by 
tile almost frantic self-infliction; prodigies of rapine 
succeetled by an utter renunciation of the world; 
licentious and hrulal vuilence ending in vows of per¬ 
petual chastity. 'lluTe \^8 no vice so monstrous as 
to startle them in tlicir career of self-indulgence ; no 
expiation severe enough to deter them, when once 
the season of repenUmce luul arrived. By degrees, 
however, the violence of the conflict was moderated, 
under the gentle subitration of Christianity. A 
mihicr spirit giadiially insinuated itself into the 
social mass; till, at last, the. monastic system, with 
many of its evils, but with all its benefits, obtained a 
surpri-sing predominance tliroughout the realm, and 
powerfullynatlvanccd the work of civilization. Eng¬ 
land, in fact, became, by degrees, almost a laud of 
monasteries ; and kings were iu)t ashamed to ilescend 
from the seat of d<»niiiuon to the retirements of reli¬ 
gions foutemplaiion. Tlur ellect of tliis system was, 
to soften the asperities of savage life, to tame the 
jiassionate devotion to war and bloodshed, and to 
prepare the w'ay for the f«>nnation of petty monarchies 
into one powerful and solid em]>ire. 

ITie spirit and energy of the Siixon Church was 
long kept up by its continued intercourse witli Rome. 
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The meagre literature of the country was invigorated 
and enriched by the learning and the talent of a long 
series of foreign prelates, among whom, the name of 
Theodoras, the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, 
stands nobly conspicuous. By birth he was a Greek; 
and by liim the knowledge of liis own magnificent 
language was introduced into this country. 'Die 
northern provinces, indeed, although they maintained 
their intercourse witli Italy, derived moral and in¬ 
tellectual improvement from sources peculiar to tliem- 
selves. The names of Iona and of Lindisfarn will be 
illustrious, to the end of time, as sanctuaries of learn¬ 
ing and of piety. The one was a solitary and barren 
rock in the Western Ocean; the other an obscure 
island at the mouth of the Tees. And yet, from these 
insignificant spots it was, that the lights of literature! 
and religion were seen to issue fortli into the tliick 
darkness which enveloped the northern regions of our 
umpire. Such was the ardour of study, and such the 
holy rigour of discipline, wliich distinguished the 
monks of Iona, tliat their habitation was '..onouied as 
sui island of saints, and their episcopal jurisdiction ac¬ 
knowledged over all the northern parts of Britain and 
of Ireland. Of Liudisfiirn, what more need be said, 
than that it fosU*red the virtues and the industry of 
the venerable Bede, and was the scene of his vast 
and immortal labours? It was, indeed, unfortunate 
that “ the infancy of Engli^ learning was supported 
by the dotage of the Roman'but still, the esta¬ 
blishment of an institution such as Lindisfarn, and 
the appearance of a teacher such as Bede, in a country 


’ Burke. 
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•wliidi, half a century hefiin*, was without an alpha¬ 
bet, are circumstances wliich can scarcely be j)aral- 
lelcd in the history’ of man. 

But at the time when England was struggling, with 
all the energy of heart and hope, to emerge from 
the Serhoiiian hog of ign«)rance and barbarism, she 
was thrust liiu-k again into its depths by the hand of 
a feroeinus adeersury. In the hour of her repose the 
Philistines were upon her. A deluge of sanguinary 
hoathctnsm hurst over her from the North: and she 
began to sink once more into the abyss of degradation 
and of mis(‘rv. Her deliverance wjw the work of one 
man. On the niune of Alfred history has lavished all 
her resources of pniise. Like the tabled Hercules of 
old, in him have centered the eolleetive h«»n»mrs of 
institutions ami uehievements, the glory’ of whieh a 
more perfect knowledge of tlio times might, possibly, 
enable us to distribute with greater equity and ere<li- 
bility. But, utK-r every reservation, enough would, 
doubtless, be loft, to stamp him ns a miracle of 
wisdom, energy, and patriotism; a la'iiefactor such as 
Proddence, in its mercy, sometimes raises \ip to res¬ 
cue natio® from despair. The Dimes liad torn his 
kingchim to fragments. lie left it, at his death, in 
a state of integrity. In the eye of an historian of the 
Church, his name is eternally meinonible, for the isiith- 
fulness with which he discharged the first of all those 
j>atenud duties, for which the jitnrtrx thal be arc ot- 
dained oj' (Jud. He hihoiired, both in his own per¬ 
son, and by munifietmee of encouragement and pa¬ 
tronage, to restore and to protect the falh-n religion 
of his country. Religion seems, in truth, to have 
been the pillar of fiume which incessantly directed 
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and cheered him, throughout the grealneaa nf his way. 
He commanded personally in fifty-four pitched bat¬ 
tles—be was the creator of the navy of Britain—he was 
the protector of her commerce*—he was, himself, the 
life and soul of her public justice—he has been 
thought, by some, to merit the title of Founder of her 
ccjiistitution—he was the gocKl genius of her literature 
and arts—and, lastly, he most eminently deserves 
the name of Nursing Father of her Church. A third 
portion of his time was given up to the toils of study, 
ajul the exercises of jiiety. He translated wtirks of 
devotion—he commenced a version of the Psalms— 
and his whole li!e ajjpears to have been an I'xamplc 
of the power of Christianity to take captive the high¬ 
est faculties .niid noblest atlections of man. And the 
whole oi' tlicsc wuiuh-rs is rendered more overpower¬ 
ing by the circumstance, that they w'ere achieved 
under the almtist incessant pressure of severe bodily 
anguish. His life was one ])er)>etunl disease, and was 
tenninated at the age of fifty-two—after having 
crowded within its limits such prodig'es of useful 
exertion, as w'ould seem to have demanded the days 
of tui ancient jMitriareh, and the iron vigour of a 
Charlemagne. 

Sorely would it have ftriwed the heart of this illus¬ 
trious man, to look upon the tempest wliieh soon be¬ 
gan to lower over the countiy he had siivcd, and which 
hurst forth, in the following century, witli desolating 
fury. Tin; fvil angel, which first let loose the storm, 
was one, whom the Romish calendar reckons among 
its holy <mcs. The name of Dunstan is popul.arly 
known among us hy that extrcmidy grotesque con¬ 
flict, in which he is supposed to have extorted howls 
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of anguish from tlic enemy of mankind. Alas! well 
would it have been for England if he had been con¬ 
tented wnth the honours of this triumph. But lie was 
a foul ajid hideous incarnation of the same spirit, 
which, in .in age somewhat less barbarous, animated 
another renowned saint, the cel(?bratc<l Thomas of 
Canterbury. In onlcr to coinprchend and cstinuite 
Uic distriietiona he inflicted upon this kingdom, it will 
be necessary to jiause for a moment, and to consider 
the cr)nditiou of tlie Saxon Church at the decease of 
Alfred, and in the 8uce«ieding ago. 

Tlie ecclcainstieal discipline, which had boon esta¬ 
blished by Angustine, was, of course, Episco}>iil, an(f 
the dioceses w’cre, respectively, coextensive with tlie 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy. Cathcxlrals and monas¬ 
teries wi‘ro huilt and endowed by the pious munifi¬ 
cence of kings .and nobles; hut parochial divisions 
w’er*’ Jis yet unknown. Among the earliest sourecs 
of maintenance for the Church, may he immhered 
the institution of tythes. ITiis may he stated simply 
as xifact, without drawing us into controversy as to 
the precise nature and force of tljc obligation to their 
payment. The (b'stribution of this fund was left to 
the bishop, and bis brother presbyters; and was des¬ 
tined to the fourfold ])UTposc of supporting tlie clergy, 
—repairing the church,—ndieving the poor,—and pro¬ 
viding hospitable entertainment for the pilgrim or 
th(i traveller. 

At first, the religious instruction of every vicinity 
was administered by the perpetual missionary labours 
of the clergy attached to the cathedrals, under the 
direction and control of the bishop. To remedy the 
precarious nature of this supply, chapels and orato- 
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lies were erected in every diocese; and, in time, the 
necessity of field worship was still more extensively 
superseded, by the foundation of parochiid churches. 
Tills iniport'int change was not the effect of any sud¬ 
den revolution: it was the gradual work of time ; and 
was cither dictated by the piety, or suggested by the 
convenience, of the landcrl propriet<ir.s, who were na¬ 
turally desirous of the constant resulenco of a minis¬ 
ter, to instruct their vassals in a religion which taught 
tlieni the duties of industry and contentment. One 
c-oiisetjuenee of it was, that, by an agreement with the 
bishops and their clorgj*, the endomnent of tythos was 
“transfeiTed to tlie fixed jdace »)f worship, and vestetl 
solely in the local minister; while the jiatroiuige of 
each church remained with the founder, and his rc- 
jiresi'ntativcs. It was a condition invariably attached 
to this arrangement, that .a honse should be provided 
for the incumbent, togiithor with a suitable allotment 
of glebe land; and, in order that the duties of hospi¬ 
tality might be more effectually performed, the resi¬ 
dence of the minister was usually fixed either by the 
way-side, or near the limits of some extensive common. 

The whole seheino of our ecclesiastical jiolity, in 
those ages, was framed and consolidated by the energy 
and the intelligence of Arc-bbisluip Theodore; who 
established an uniformity of iliscipline and govern¬ 
ment throughout all the clnuvhes, under the primacy 
of Canterbury. The exertions of tin’s eminent and 
enlightened prelate, in behalf of literature, have .al¬ 
ready been liouounibly mentioned. His spirit seemed, 
for a time, to animate the clerical order. Their intel¬ 
lectual attainments were, for tlie age, resju'ctable, and 
Uieir attention to their sacred duties almost exem- 
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plary. But tlieir frst works were, unhappily, suc¬ 
ceeded by a period of deplorable dcffeneracy; and the 
decline of piety and learning; was frightfully hastenctl 
by the ruinous fcmcity of the Danes. The monastic 
establishments were destroyed by these ignorant and 
brutal .savages ; and a hejwllong relapse towards bar¬ 
barism was the natural etfeet of their fnry. All tliat 
could be accomplisliod by man, was done by Alfri’d 
for the restoratU)n of letters iind religion. But the 
Impelessncss <if the task may be estimated by the fact 
that, at his aceos-sion to the throne, a single ))riest 
was not to lx- found stmfh of the 'I'liames with Latin 
enough to understand the daily services which he mut¬ 
tered, and that the rcligioius estahlisliments through¬ 
out the land weni wholly broken up. And wlien the 
monastic .systent hegau to revive, many years after 
his death, its resfirreetion was attended with convul¬ 
sions that rcjit the kingdom to pieces, ntid helped to 
nniko it unec more* an i-asy prey to its ever watchful 
and sanguinary assailants. 

The spirit that presided over these commotions, 
was Dunstan ; a man who has done more tlian, per¬ 
haps, any oUter individual that can 1>o mentioned, to 
inflict u]um mankind the curse t»f a suspicion, that 
prie.stcraft and religion are one. Tlic hisUjry of su¬ 
perstition can scarcely present another njmic so in¬ 
famous for barefaced ahusc; of vulgar credulity, and 
ffir a prodigal application of the }.p-osse.st nnichinery 
of imposture. His progress fhnn his cell at Glaston¬ 
bury to the primacy of England is one perpetual serie.s 
of atrocity and fraud. His grand object was to erect 
the Benedictine order on the ruins of the national 
Church, and to consign to monks the whole spiritual 
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govommcnt of the rcRlm* His commanding: jjcnius 
was well suited to this pernicious enterprise; and the 
success of his machinations was calamitous and astound- 
It forms altof'c'thcr a monument of unscrupu¬ 
lous ambition, such as might have appeared extrava¬ 
gant and moustrrnis, even in the visions of romanec. 
That its j)roj)ortions, Iiowevcr, have not bee)i exjig- 
gerated, we may collect from the circumstance, that 
his hiograjihy has been delivered to us, not by calum- 
iiimis adversaries, but by admiring, and partly by 
contemporarj-, chroniclers ; and the gratitude of Home 
1ms jueserved his name to this day on her registtT of 
canonixed saints. 

Hut the works even of this areliitcct of evil were 
not destined to lust. Unlmppily, Imwever, tlie Danes 
were tho Instninients employed for their destruc¬ 
tion. When they renewed their incursions, the 
religious establishments, as U8u:d, fell hefi>n* their 
stu])id ferocity, ami the plague of ignorance and 
depra\ily once more settled upon the land. The 
barbarians, indeed, conformed to the nO'gion which 
they found; but their very coulbnuity was marked 
with iiisolcuee and proHincness. The clei^y, whom 
Dunstan would have made tlie autocrats of the 
countrj’, were converted alnmst into its menial 
slaves. They were doomed to drain off the cup of 
humiliation, eveu to its bitterest dregs: fcir the 
savages, who ruletl them, freciucntly compelled 
tliem to celebrate tlie services of the altar, not only 
in their private houses, but in the very chambers 
where their wives, «)r their concubines, wt're n'jiosing 
by their sides! In short, the wihl deluge of liurbu- 
rism, wiekcdiicss, and tyranny, was rising so rapidly, 
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that, according to all human judgment, nf)thing but 
some mighty revolution could have arrested the pro¬ 
gress ^of the flood j smd the Norman Conquest may 
reasonably be regarded as a monument at once of 
die goodiijss and tlie severity of God. 

JJowed down, however, as they were by the tyranny 
of their late masters, the clergy still retained suffi¬ 
cient »])irit to embarrass and provoke the Conqueror 
by their inflexihle opjwsition to his government. 
The only elleet of their re.sistjtnce wits the expulsion 
of the native ecclesiastics from their dignities, and 
the introduction «)f foreigners in theirphice. Of tiicse 
the most illustrious was Lanfmiic, who reluctantly 
accepted the primacy of Hatgliiiul. lly birtli he was 
an Italian, and he brought with him to his ottiee the 
most eminent attainments which Italy could supply. 
He combined in his own person all tlic best qualities, 
and some h'w of the worst, which could distinguish a 
cliurehman of the c--le\euth century. He was the 
restorer and the patron of letters, and was altogether 
admirable for bis charity and munificence, and for the 
high -minded integrity of his administration. On the 
other hand, he was ardently devoted to the supre¬ 
macy of Home ; he lahoureil uigently to iii/liet celi¬ 
bacy upon the clergj'; lie was a vehement advocate 
for the doctrine of tht; corporeal presence in the 
sacrament, a dogma scarcely heartl of in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; and, lastly, he was by no means 
scrupulous in the use of that inucliiiiery by which 
superstition loves to mainUiin its ascendency. His 
mind, however, lofty as it was, was not ])owcrful 
enough to “ rebuke tite genius” of his master.-—The 
resolute and arbitrary temper of the Conqueror enabled 
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him to stand erect even before the miffhty spirit of 
Hildebrand himself, and to encounter, with a peremp¬ 
tory refusal, tlic demand of the Pontiff, tliat the 
monarch of En^^hind should do fealty fur his king¬ 
dom to the sec of Hume. It will, therefore, scarcely 
be surprising, if lianfranc found himself no match for 
the imperious disposition of his sovereign. Such 
was his weariness and dejection, under the tlifliculties 
which ]H*rpetually assailed him, that at last, he com¬ 
plained of Ins oltice as a biinleu too heavy for him to 
hear, niul actually besought the Pope to relieve him 
from its oppression. 

'Flic gigantic scheme of Gregory Vll. for erecting 
the chair of St. I'etcr into 4he tluone of Christendom, 
and making Rome once more tlu; mistress of the 
world, is suffieiently recorded in the annals of Kurope. 
The march of usuq)ation w’as, for a time, diverted 
from this country, by the inflexible sternness and 
vigour of the Con<iueror, the reckless <ibstinacy of 
Rufus and the intelligent firmness of Henry Heau- 

’ W c may form some jmlgmciit of the suililiorimess and 
hardihood of Rufus, from the following •riiinimhitt of Arch¬ 
bishop Anselm, addressed hy him to the Pope: “ I see in 
Kiigland inniiy evils whose cnrrecrion beloiigcth to me, and 
whit'll 1 couhl neither amend, nor sutTcr without niy own 
Cmlt. The King desireth of inc that I should consent to his 
pleasures, which were against tlie law and will of Ood. For lie 
would not have the Pope received nor ap]H'a]cd to in Kiiglaiid, 
without his commimdiiient: neither that 1 should send a letter 
unto him, or receive any from him, or ilinc I slumld obey his 
drarces. lie suffered not a council to bi‘ kept in liis re.'tlm 
now those thirteen years, since he was king. In all those 
tilings, and such like, if I asked any counsel, nil my suffragan 
bishops of his realm denied to give me any cuunsid, hut ac¬ 
cording to the king’s pleasure. ARcr that I saw these and 
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clcrc. In the meantime, humanity and literature, 
whicli had boon ro%ivod by the influence of Lan franc, 
and of Anselm hin successor in tlie primacy, wore 
prosperously expanding themselves beyond the walls 
of monasteries, and gnulually smootbinj; d<iwn the 
shaitiTV barbarism of the acre. Hut then eame that 
tornado of desolation, the reiifu of Stephen, wliieh 
severely damafjed tho mounds and bulwarks raised 
by his predccess«)rs a<r?iiust the tide of encToaehment, 
and left the first of thi‘ Pl;mtaj?cncls perilously ex¬ 
posed to its assault. The sjnrit of tliat active, but 


such othi*r thin^, thul arc done n^inst tlie will and law of 
God, 1 Hskvil a licence of liim to ko ta lionie, unto the see 
apostolical, that I then^ take counsel tor luy soul, and 

for the office committed unto me. Tlie kiujf said that 1 
nflended a;|ain>l him for the only askih*r of licence; and pro* 
pounded tome, that I should either make amends to him for 
the same, as a trespass (a^Mirin^ him never to ask his licence 
any more to a}ipeal to the Pope at any time hcrcarriT), or idse 
that I should iiuickh flcpart out of his land. WluTcfore, 
choosinu rather to ^ out of the land than a^ce to so wicked 
A thin^, i came to Konio, as you know, and declared the whole 
matter to the Imrd Po]ie» I1ie kiti^, by and by, (as soon as 
I went out of Kngland), invaded the whole arclihishoprie, and 
turned it to his own use; taxing the monks only with bare 
meat, drink, and cloili. Th(^ kin^, bein^t warned and desired 
of the Lord Pope to amend this, coiiteiuned the same, and yet 
continnetli in his purpose still. And nenv is the third year, 
since r thus came thus out of Kii^laad, and more. Some men, 
not understanding, demand why I did not exeonirmiideate the 
kin^. But the wiacr sort, ami surli as have understanding, 
counsel me that I do not this thing, because it helotigeth not 
unto me, both to complain and piniish. To conclude, I was 
forewarned by my friimds lliat are iiiicirr the king, that mine 
cxcommunicAtion (if it should bo done) would be laughed to 
scum and despisecl’'—Fox, p« 211. 
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restless and irritable prince, was ill-fitted for a con¬ 
flict with tlie seU-i)osscssed and inflexible genius of 
Bc-cket. The subject of controversy between them 
was, the toUil immunity of ecclesiastics from secular 
jurisdiction; a inntentous pririlegc, with which the 
course of events, and tlie necessities of the times, had 
gradually invested them. IIjc dispute, however, at 
last, virtually resolyc<l itself into the question, whe- 
ther or not the ])o\ver of tlie sceptre should l)o%v down 
before that of the cn)zier, and the authority of the 
State be absorbed in that of the Cbureh. 'Die con¬ 
flict M’a.s one which dcinanded, on the ]Hirt of the 
sovereign, an ailaniantine solidity of character, like 
that of the first M'illiaTn, instead of the fitful impa- 
tienec, and gusty passion, which unluippily distin¬ 
guished his deseendant. \one but a miiul of extra¬ 
ordinary strength and graiutenr eouUl ibnn a fit 
antagonist for the saint of ('anterlniry. llie struggle 
would have tiesked, to the nlniost, the energies c)f the 
Compieror himself; and even, with him, its issue 
might have been doubtful. The temiii..ition of it, 
in the eiuse of lleiir)-, iswellknowu. It brought him, 
an abject and naked ]>cnitent, to the tomb of the in¬ 
trepid martyr, and it h-ft the public mind in slavish 
prostration before the tlm>ne of the vicegerent of 
God. 

Vi-om this time tlic grasp of the Papal jiower he- 
caiuo continually closer; .and the next century beheld 
a king of P.ngland laying his crown at tlie feet oi' the 
poJitifical minister, and binding his realm to the pay¬ 
ment of an ignominious tribute. The distractions 
which followed, contributed, on the whole, toaiigntenl 
tlie strength, and to swell the arrogance, of tlie Papal 
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despotism; for, at each vicissitude of the conflict, 
the appeal was addressed to his tribunal, and, of 
course, helped to confirm the belief, that the chair 
of St. Peter was the supreme seat of justice and 
authority on earth. 

The re)}m of John, and that of Henry the Third, 
are marked by the indelible infamy of the crusade 
aj^ainst the Alhigcnscs, commanded, as we have seen, 
by our countryman Shnon de Montlbrt. lliptjtry 
and rapine were the furitis which prompted this ac¬ 
cursed entcqmsc: and “it differed in notliiiifr, but 
in name, from the ferocious expeditions (jf the North¬ 
man votaries of Thor and Odin Ily file almost 
total extiqjation of tho hen-tics, the fabric of the 
Pupal dominion was to all ap]K‘anuice immovably 
oonsolidated. Hut though (heir destruction soemixl 
to be complete, many a bleeding remnant of them 
was dispersed over Kurope, to spread in all directions, 
perhaps tin? light of a purer both, but, certainly, a 
sentiment of unconi^ueniblc hatred against the power 
of Rome ; so that it might almost Ik- said of this pro¬ 
digy of wickedness, that it was the <lay-star of the 
Reformation, although it rose out of the deep with 
an aspect of blood. There seems tf> Ite im doubt that 
tlie sympathy excited by the sullcrings of those 
people had extended to this country. Most certain 
it is, that a spirit of indignant resistance to tho (’a- 
tliolic hierarciiy began to nnmifest itself in Kngland 
about the period of these hatefiil massacres. Prom 
that time, the voice of Parliament began to be fre¬ 
quently heard, in loud n-monstraiice against the rapa- 


* Turner, Hist En^l. 
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city and insolence of the Pontiff; and the cry was 
sometimes deepened by murmurs of discontent 
from the English clergy tlicmsclves, who began to 
feel impatient under the exactions of their master. 
There was a hcjiving and a swell upon the surface of 
tilings, portending commotions at which Rome might 
have 4rembled, had she not glonftcd herself, in her 
infatuation, and said in her heart, 1 sit as a Queen, 
and shall see no sorrow. Even the genius of thp 
scholastic jihilosfiphy had secretly helf^ to inflame 
tlie s))irit of insurrection. For though it was wTctch- 
odly adapted to the ])ur|)oso of aiding the mind in the 
discovery of truth, its tendency, unquestionably, was, 
at least, to give actiiity and independence to the 
intellect, and to engjige it in speculations exceedingly 
ineomniodious to im‘s|)unsible power and infallible 
ajitliority. The agitations produced by these varioua 
csiuses will be occasionally adverted to in the follow¬ 
ing narrative. In the incantinie, it would be un¬ 
pardonable in a biograjilier of Wiclif to abstain from 
reniiiKling the present age of one, in whon. the spirit 
of religious freedom and integrity manifested itself 
with an cnei^, which was the glory of his age, and 
which fully entitles him to be regarded as the pre¬ 
decessor of our Reformer. The person 1 allude to, is 
Grostete, the ever memorable lUshop of Lincoln. 

It appears, tliat this eminent man was master of 
all tlic learning and science wliidi was thfA to be had, 
confused and inaccurate as it was. His attainments 
were such as to confer upon liim, for a time, the dan¬ 
gerous renown of a ma^eian, and, ultimately, to 
elevate him to the sec of Lincoln. He M’as adviinc*ed 
to tins dignity iji 1235, when he was about flfry years 
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of age; and even at that mature period of his lift? 
he seems to have been tin ardent admirer of the men¬ 
dicant prcadicrs. His esteem for them had been con¬ 
tracted at the University of Oxford; probably before 
they had manifested miy symptoms of their suhse* 
^ ((Uent degeneracy. Wlieii he was niised to his bisliop- 
ric, the ignortmoe and dissoluteness of many liis 
clcrjjy still impelled him to encourage the labours of 
t^esc fraternitit*^, U\ the grievous disparagement and 
discontent jKirm-hial iiu-tuiibcnls. In titis, as 

in cverj* thinj' ho mi(k‘rto(»k, ,lu* was somowhat fervid 
and impetuous; but ho lived hmj; eimu^h to repent 
of his generous eonhdeiice in the sanctity and disin¬ 
terestedness of these Papal auxiliaries. In 1217 an 
incident oceiinvd, which must have awakened his sus¬ 
picions,—(if they wore still sleejuiig)—respecting the 
spiritual usefulness and efficacy of tlie new’ orders. 
Two Franciscans were dispatched to England, armed 
with u formidahlo apparatus of credentials, for the 
extortion of money on beball' of the Pontilf. Six 
thousand marks—(]m)hably full 50,tKI0/. of our pre¬ 
sent m(»ncy)—was the modenite sum demanded from 
the clergy of the diocese of Jiiiicolu! Tlie enormity 
of the impost, and the pompous insolence of the exac¬ 
tors, filled the honest prelate with indignation and 
amazement. He told the friars, to their faces, that 


it was dishonourable and impracticable ; and posi¬ 
tively refus^ to entertain it for an instant, until the 
sense of the nati<in should J>o tak<‘n upon its lawfiii- 
ness. Notwithsbindiiig this intrepid repulse of the 
mendicants, he succeeded, Uic next yciar, in obtaining 
from Innocent IV. authority to reform the religious 
orders in his diocese. The letters which conferred 
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this power on him, like all other instruments from 
Rome, were inordinately costly ; Jind the event shows 
that their price was the chief motive wliich reconciled 
tlie Pontiff to such an appesirancc of concessitMi. In 
pursumice of tliis commission, the bishop determined 
to take into his own custody the rents of the re-« 
Hgioj^s houses, in order that he might appropriate to 
the ser> ices of piety, the wealth, which had, hitherto, 
been wasted in luxury and pomp. This proceeding 
inmiediatoly produced an equally profitable appeal to 
the Holy See; and the result w-as, that (in)8tete, 
though an aged man, was comi)cllcd to answer it in 
jierson, and, for that jiiiq«)se, to undergo the toil and 
tlic expense <if a jotiniey to Lyons, then the residence 
of the Pope. The division, ns might be expected, 
«’as adverse to the reforming bishoj). It, howe\i'r, 
overwlrelmed his unsuspecting nature witli conster¬ 
nation ; and he 0 ])enly remonstrated with the Pontiff 
on his duplicity. His astonishment must have been 
deejx'ucd by the reply of Innocent to Ins expostula¬ 
tions. “ "Wlxat concern is this of yours s.aid he. 

“ You have dcliwred your own soul; and I have done 
nnj pleasure, in shewing favour to the monks. In 
(four vyc cc'd became I am good ?" On tliis eruption 
of shameless and almost profane efirontery, Gnistete 
was overheard to mutter—r-“0 money, money, how 
vast is thy power every where—how irresistible at 
Rome!” The words reached the ears,j|f the Pojie : 
hut tliey only produced a burst of iiii'ciJtivc, in w'liicli 
he chaiged the English with a merciless propensity 
to grind and impoverish each other, and accused the 
Lishop himself of a tjrranuical and rapacious design 
upon the proiierty of pious and hospitable men! 
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Thk language, from the most iwjtorious pliuiflcrer in 
Europe, nearly reduced the bishop to despair. He 
was, nevertlielcsR, resolved to leave Iwhijid him his 
testimony against these ini({uitius; which he actiord- 
ingly did, by delivering to the Popp, and two of his 
* Cardinals, copies of a long protest against the fla¬ 
gitious practices of the Pontifical court. The i^uc of 
this disastrous adventure almost tlrove him to the re¬ 
signation of his erozier; and he was withheld from 
the execution of his pnriK>Rc only by the recollection, 
that, to vacate lus see, might only !>e to expose it to a 
speedier inroad of rapine and abuse. 

Fr«)m this time, he aetrOHlingly devoUtd himself 
more zealously than ever to bis episco]nil duties; in 
the discharge of which, he was, no doubt, iKT})etually 
invigonitcd by the indignant recollection of his visit 
to the Pope. In 1:J.>3 the Pontiff i)ut his courage to 
the proof, by .'i sciu'iflalous exercise of tlie l^npal pre- 
rogalivp oi proi'Wtnu. He addrtissed a mandaU* to 
the bishop, enjoining hin> to collate an Italian youth, 
thcno]>hew of Inimeent, to tlie first vacant eanonry in 
the Cathednd of Inneoln: and he accompanied his 
injunction with a menace, tliat excommunication 
should be the penalty of disfdiedience. At the same 
time, he wrote to his Italian agents in England, 
charging them to ensure the execution of his orders, 
under the capacious j)rotection of the non obstante 
clause, whi^bowed down all existing usages and 
canons benffith the feet of the existing Pope. The 
answer of Grostete, of which the following is tlie sub- 
stanee, would alone be sufficient to immorbdize him. 
He begins by declaring his entire resuiincss to obey 
all Aimtolical commands with reverent and filial dc- 
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Totion: but adds, that, out of pure zoal for tlic patcr- 
Diil honours of his Holiness, he was, likewise, prepared 
to resist every thing which might be in o]>position to 
the Apostolical precepts. Now, of all the detestable 
violations of those precepts, none could possibly be 
worse, than to deprive the souls of Cljristian men of* 
tJie blessings of pastoral ministration : and it was 
manifestly impossiUe that tlie Apostolic See (to whoni 
all power was given, m»t for destruction, hut for edi- 
ficathm) should command or attempt any thing which 
might have a tendency so execrable, so abominable, 
and so pernicious to tbe human race. For (his reason 
it was, that he found himself under the necessity of 
most jilmflij and obcdinitlif disobeii 'ing and resisting 
the re(|ui.siti<ms, contained in the letters which had 
recently been addressed to him : and, in so doing, he 
coiKfeived himself to be very far from the guilt of re¬ 
bellion. On the contrary, in this very act of resist¬ 
ance, lie was but rendering precisely th.'it measure of 
filial reverence and honour, which was riglitcjiusly due 
from him t«) the Apostolic fiithcr —Vhe letter of 
(irostete, however, did by no means reconcile Innocent 
to this sort of dutiful disobedience. Ho burst out 
into violent fury, and swore by Peter and by P.aul, 
that ln‘ was well-nigh resolved to make this delirious 


old man an example and an aston'ixfnnent to the world. 
Is not the king of England—^lie exclaimed—my vas¬ 


sal, or Rither, my bond-slave? and co^ I not, by a 
single wortl to him, consign this doting priest in a 
moment t6 imprisonment and infamy ?—And from 


* The whole of tlie letter is in Matthew Paris, Anno 1253, 
p. 74»i 7S0. 
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this paroxysm the PontilT was scarcely recalled by 
the remonstrances of lus Cardinals, who were sensiljle 
of tlic danger of ]>roceeding to extremities against u 
man of Grostete’s reiJutiition for ))icty and learning. 

The '«Tath of tlnj, Pontiff, Ijowevcr, was fiercer 
than the words of his wise men. Tlie sentena-! of 
excomnmnicati*m went forth against the rebellious 
])i\'lijte: and the result M'as fearfully ominous to the 
majesty of Rome. The thuudcrholt fell harmless at 
the leet of the recusant; and Grnstete continued, 
to the eiul of his days, in quiet possession of bis 
dignity. Those dajs, indeed, were then numbered. 
At the end of the same year, he was seized with the 
disorder which terminated all his conflicts and i)ertur- 
bations: and, next to the prospects <)f a better world, 
his chief conmdation was, to pour out liis sorrows into 
the heai-ts of hh confidential chaplains. His last 
conversations shew that his spiritual vision was en- 
lightenctl to perceive, that the whede Bchemc of the 
Papal government was enmity with God. Ifis eyes 
were, then at least, widely open to the frightful mis¬ 
chief «»f the Mendicant institution; and he bitterly 
dcplorcil that the devotees of poverty should be con¬ 
verted into Iht! puhficans and extortioners of the 
Pope, and that the vilest secular pas.siuns should 
lurk beneath the garb of humility and indigence. 
Hut the burden of his lamentations was, the positively 
j4nti'Christian character of the Romish hierarchy; 
for, hy what other name, he asked, but that id jinii- 
Chrixt, are we to dcsignah; a jwwer that labours to 
destroy the souls which Christ came to save and h) 
redeem ?—At last tire spirit of j>roi)hecy seemed to 
})ur8t upon him, and he exclaimed, tliat noting but 
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the ed^e of the sword could deliver the Clmrch from 

this ICf^yptian bondage. In the midst of his 

lamentations his voice failed him ; and, soon 

after, lie expired. His best encomium is the 

exultation of Inn<K:ent, who, on Rearing of his death, 

exclaimed, “ I rejoice, and let every true son of the 

,jChurch rejoice with me, that my great enemy is 

removed.” ^ 

The position taken up by this illustrious Christian 

against the Papal jierversions w’as not, it will be 

observed, upon purely doctrinal grounds. His veno* 

ration for the Apostolic chair w.as deep and fervent, 

more especially in the earlier period of his life. His 

complaint was, that the seat of unity and of truth 

should be usurped by a spirit, which was, practically, 

adverse to the truth, and which converted Christian 

* 

unity into an uniformity of servitude. His extant 
writings, however, are sufKciont to satisfy us that the 
seeds of genuine prole.stantism M'ere in his heart. 
Thus mucli appears to be confessed by a recent his¬ 
torian of the Church; who yid is unwilli’-g to allow 
that he was iu iaissession of the only secret ^^'lnch 
can invest a Christian with the peace that passeth un¬ 
derstanding. I profess myself unable, distinctly, to 
comprehend the views of this writer respecting the 
faith of Cirostete. He tells us that, “ like many of 
tiic best divines of those days, tliis Bishop know not 
the just nature of tlie Christian article of justification 
by Jesus Christ the righteous:” ,ind yet, within a 
few lines, he a<lds, that “dependence on God, as a 
Tccnnciled Fatlier in Christ Jesus, was his grand prac¬ 
tical principle But without stopping to reeoueile 

‘ Milnei e Church History, vol. iv. p. 00, 01. 
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these statements, we may, at the very least, confi¬ 
dently rtjgard this extraordinary man as a noble re¬ 
presentative «)f all the intellijjence and piety which, 
in those days, began to array themselves against the 
abuses of spiritual power. ITis praise is written in 
the pages of aji lionesi monk, who, though supersti¬ 
tious in bis devotion to the llomlsb supremacy, has 
not 8erii})led to desevibe the holy llisbop of Idneoln 
as “ the open relmker of the King and the Pope, the 
rc'prover of pR'Iutos, the corrector of monjts, the 
director of presbyters, the Instructor of Ae clergy, 
the supporter of schohirs, jlic preaelier to the people, 
the prosecutor of the dissolute, the diligent searcher 
of tlve Scriptures and the hunnuvr of the llomanists, 
who were oiijeets of his contempt.” And, in another 
place, he oliserves that the harshest measures of the 
Sishoji against the religious houses wen*, probulily, 

dictated bv a retranl to llie weHiire of the studs com- 

% 

mitted to liis charge. It further appears that his 
religion, though }>rofouud, was far from rejndsive 
and morose. ‘‘His hospitable lioard was graced by 
liberality and abuiidanee, by eheerfiiltiess and atfa- 
bility. Ills spiritual table was ‘furnished forth’ with 
tlic stores of fervent devotion, and nmlrition even to 
tears. In bis exercise of the episeojial office he was 
venerable, laborious, and unwearied 

It is truly remarkable that the obsequies of Grostete 
were respectfully attended, not ouly by the secular, 

* “ ScrtplHrarHW dirmarum," arc the wards of Matthew 
Paris, p. 7o4. intinwting, most proiwfily, that the bishop 
had examined the whole range of the Scriptures; a rare com- 
jnendation in (hoseditys. 

s Matthew Paris, p. 
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but even by the regular clergy of his diocese. It is 
still more remarkablo, that, after tlie manner, of those 
times, his memory has been honoured by legendaiy 
prodigies, such os are usually produced to attest the 
sanctity of the faithful champions of the Church. It 
is gravely related by M.atthcw Paris, that the Bishop 
of Lon<lon, then in tins neighbourhood of the episco¬ 
pal palace of Buckden, was suddenly surprised by a 
strain of ravishing melody, which, however, was un- 
heard.by ins attendants: and that the time at which 
this celeftial music sainted him, turned out, on en- 
qiiin,*, to 1 k’ the precise .hour <if the dectiaso of his 
bntther of Lincidn. lie also informs us, that about 
the same hour, certain Minorite friars, who were 
wandcrittg in the neighbourhood, and had lost their 
way, were astonished by the solemn ciumtj,of bells, so 
clear and distinct, that, when tin* morning came, they 
eagerly enquired the otca-sion of it. \othing of the 
kiml had been heard in the neighbonrliood; but, on 
their arrival at Buckden, it appeared that, at that very 
time, the Uisho]> was breathing his last'. 

' In addUian to these wonders, a great posthumous explmt 
has been ascribed to Orostete. It is said that Innocent IV. 
was meditating an order to the king ul' England for disinter¬ 
ring the aecursed roniuins of his invcter.itc adNcrsaryi but 
that the Bi8hop''Bppeare(l to him by night, in his ftdl episcopal 
habit, and with u terrific countenance ami menacing voice, 
rebukeit tlio Pontill' for his vindictive and most unchristiaii 
design. And nut content wnth thia, lie inflicted with hia stofT 
BO heavy a blow upon his side, that his Holiness roared with 
anguish, and never recovered from the effects of the ehastisc!- 
ment. These stories are, of course, about as valuable as other 
coin of the (uiiiic mintage. They arc, however, not idtogether 
worthless for onr purpose. They prove, at least, tliat, in that 
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But it would have requir'd an army of men like 
Gi'ostfto to retard the accumulation of Papal abuse, 
daring a long and Iccblc reign like that of Henry HI. 
The \igour of Henry’s successor, Edward I., was dis¬ 
played in harassing and insulting his clergy, by the 
most arbitrary exactions; wluch he carried into effect, 
in defiance of the hall of Boniface VIII., forbidding 
any contribution of tlu- Churvh to the necessities of the 
State, without his express permission. His measures, 
tliercfore, would naturally produce any effect#1|»thcr 
than that of encouraging, junong eeclesiasticf, a sjnrit 
of disaifeetion to the Roma* sec. And it is worthy 
of observation, that, distinj^ished as he u-as for »;neTgy 
and wisdom, he never could summon f<»rtitucle enough 
to discoiitiimc the sluiniohil tribute, which had been 
imposed hj^ohn, and which, during the whole time 
of Henry III., luicl been remitted to Rome with infa¬ 
mous punctuality. The niiscnihlo reign cCEdward II. 
is almost a nullity in the history of the Church; and 
it was n<»t until the days of Edwanl HI., that this 
badge of vassalage W'as shaken off, and legislative 
pr»)vision made against the systematic encroachments 
of the Papacy. We arc now apjjrouching to the days 
of "Wiclif; hut before his introduction, it will be neces¬ 
sary to detain tlie rc^adcr, for a moment, in order to 
present to his attention the two illustrious names of 
Bradwardine and Fitzralpli; the latter of whom was 
an object of the deepest veneration with our Reformer. 

agCf an tntnspid rcRistancc to Romish profligacy was not suffi¬ 
cient to forfeit the vencrattion even of monks: unci the I;ist of 
tliem, perhaps, may shew the terrors whicli integrity and 
courage could inflict upon the conscience of an unjirincipled 
tyrant 
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BradwanJinc was one of tliosc humble and con¬ 
templative spirits, whose lives exhibit to a corrupt 
world an image of almost celestial serenity and peace. 
It is true that he acted us confessor and confidential 
chaplain to Kdward, in his warlike expeditions. But 
it is also true thut, in this office, he laboured, faithfully 
and noJ)ly, to mitigate, by the precepts of tlie Gospel, 
tlie atrocities of 

Contumelious, beastly, niad-brained war: 

and the ^ost glorious testimony to liis services is to 
be found in the professed belief of some writers of the 
period in tjuestion, that the pigtisil victories the chi¬ 
valrous king are to he ascribed, rather to the virtue 
and sanctity of his chaplain, than tcj the gallantry or 
genius (‘ither of the monandi or his captains. It is 
further nmst honourable to liis memory, Sliat he had 
the eouraged© (tppose the mild genius of the Gospel 
to the martial iin])etuosity of his n>yai master, and to 
remind him, in the flush of victory, that “ cursed is 
he who maketh flesh his aim, and who'.c heart de- 
paHeth from the Lord.” Kqually honoundile it was 
to the monarch hiinsclli that his veneration and at¬ 
tachment were only strengthened by tlie holy freedom 
and fliithfulncss of hi.s chaplain. Wicii the primacy 
became vacant, tbe monks of Canterbury cbosc Brad- 
wardinc as archbishop : but Edward was unable to 
part with his .sjnritual counsellor; and,for this reason 
only, refused to confirm their election. On a second 
vacancy, their choice again fell ui>on him, and then the 
king acquiesced. Bradwardine, accordingly, travelled 
to Avignon, for the purpose of obudnitig tbe Papal 
consecration to bis office; and there, the extreme 
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simplicity of his appearance and deportment exposed 
him to the derisi^ of that frivolous and \rorldly 
court, and ])rovoked an act of utunaniierly aiul hcuit> 
less insult. One Cardinal Hup;h, a nephew of the 
Pontiff, imagined that he should amuse and gratily 
the servile cr(*wd, by introducing into tlie hall a per¬ 
son, habited like a peasant, and seated on an ass, 
with a petition to ibe Pope that he would be pleased 
to ajjpoint him to the see of Canterbury. But, on 
this oeeusion, it is pleasing to observe, that sanctity 
and innocence were triumphant in tJie very haunts of 
profligacy ami folly. It wjis felt, even there, that a 
man like Brudwardine, was immeasuKibly beyond the 
reach of vulgar insolence and levity. The Pope and 
his Cardinals, to their credit Ik* it spoken, resented 
tlie in<lignity oik red to this wninenl cluirehman; and 
the iniserahfe jest brought confusion only on the head 
of its contriver. 

Bradwar^ne was consecrated at Lsmilxith, in 1310: 
but yet hcuian scarcely be numbered on the. catalogue 
of our j)relntes; for no sooner was lie seated in his 
dignity, than he was renam’d, as we may humbly 
presume, to that blesserincss, of which his walk on 
earth was, to Jill ajipcjirance, one continued antepast. 
He expired only seven days Jiftcr his consecration; 
and he is now known to us, not as the jiriniate of 
England, but as the champion of “ the cause of God 
against Pelugius.” The err^r of tluit lieresiarch, was 
undoubtedly, most perilous; for it denied that there 
is in our nature, “ an original taint, an innate and con¬ 
genital disease, to the existence of which, tlie heart of 
every one, who dares look into his own, bears an un¬ 
willing, but unerring, testimony.” His dread of this 
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perversion, may have impelled Bradwanline to tew 
close an agreement with the gr ea U m dvcrsary of Pcla- 
gius. Bat, notwithsbinding this, it still is uiideniabU- 
that he was one of those, who, in times of gross spi¬ 
ritual ignorance, walked and rejoiced in a light, which 
the surrounding darkness was unable to comprehend. 

Prom the accounts which have Iwen preserved to 
us of this extraordinary anan, it would appear, that 
his geaiius naturally prompted him to the pursuit of 
severe and exact sciemT. His proficiency in the 
scholastic learning, procured him tlie title of the 
Profound Doctor; but in addition to this, his mathe¬ 
matical attiiinmciits were of the luglacst order, for the 
age in wliich he lived. His works on getometrj’ and 
arithmetic are in print; and he comjailed astronomjc.al 
Ijiblcs, which have never been published, but which 
were possessed, in manuscript, by his biographer, Sir 
Henry Saville. The tlisciplinc which his intellect un¬ 
derwent in the prosecution of these studies, strongly 
manifests itself in his theological writings., Hia great 
work against Pelagianism, is described lo us “one 
regular connected series of rcasgning, from principles 
or conclusions demonstrated beforeand if ever lie 
fails in the process of strict demonstration, the defect 
is rather to be ascribed to the nature of the subject, 
than t(» the remissness or ineajMieity of the author. 
But the most admirable j)cculiarityof his mind is this, 
—that his habitual ri^nr of enquiry, never appears 
to have impaired the humility <if his twnper, or the 
warmth of his affections. His heart seems to have 
been, throughout, (piite as vividly at work, as his 
understanding. Thurottghhj furnished^ as he was, 
with all the mental accomjilishmejits ofhis age, every 
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thought of his was evidently brought into captivity to 
the wisdom and ri^tcoiisness of God. It is matter 
of unspcakahlc refreshment and edification to hear tlic 
profound geometer and schoolman of the fourteenth 
centuiy, expressing his grateful devotion to the Father 
of mercies, in such words a.s these: “ How intense 
and how iinboimded is Tliy love to me, 0 Lord! 
^^’hereils, my love, how feeble and remiss!—my gra¬ 
titude, l>ow cold and how inconstant! Far he it 
from Thee that Thy love should resemble mine! O 
Thou, who tillest heaven ami earth, why fillest Thou 
not tiiis narrow heart i .... . Most gracious Lord, 
by Thy love Thoti hast jirevented me, wretch that I 
am, who had no love for Thee, hut was at enmity 
with my Maker and Uedeemer. I see. Lord, tliat it 
is easy to say and write these^^ngs, but very difficult 
to execute them. T)o Thou, therefore, to w’hom no¬ 
thing is difficult, grant tliat t may more easily prac¬ 
tise these thftgs with my hejirt, than utter them with 

my lips.Thou, who prevonteat Thy servants 

with Thy gracious love, whom dost Thou not elevate 
with the hojjc of ffnding Tlice? And what canst 
Thou deny to him who loves-l’hec, irfio is in need, 
and whio supplicates Thine aid? Suffer me, I pray, 
to reason with Thy majestic goodness, that my hope 
may be enlarged. It is not the manner, even of 
human fH('ndship, to reject a needy friend, especially 
when the ability to relieve is ^undant.” 

It has already been intiraafM that his theology, in 
a great measure, derived its complexion fn)m the 
spirit of Augustine, the mighty antagonist of Pelagius. 
But W'cll would it liave been for the Christian world, 
if all the followers of Augustine Itad imbibed from his 
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writings, a temper as meek andAnroble as that of 
Bradwardine! A predestinarian^n theory, he un¬ 
doubtedly was. But what was the practical efficacy 
of this ingredient in his divinity ? We may read the 
answer to this question in the following words:— 
“ Wljy do we fear to preach the doctrine of predesti¬ 
nation of saints, and of the genuine grace of God? 
[s there any cause to dread, lest roan should lie in¬ 
duced to dcspsiir of his condition, wlicn his hojie is 
demonstrated to 1 k‘ finindetl on God alone? Is there 
not much stronger reason for him to despair, if, in 
pride and unbelief, he founds his hope of salvation on 
himself?” \\’hatever may he the merits of the pre- 
destinarian doctrine, as tried by the principles of 
sound pliilosopliy, or by the langu.nge of Scripture, 
one thing, at least, is ceiftin,—that tlie Church might 
regjird it with coraparativ^p tranquillity, if its Iruits had 
always been as mildly flavoured, as thoje wliieh it 
produced in the goorf and honest heart of this holy 
man! Uncharitable austerity, and spiritual arro¬ 
gance, are the plants wliich are apt to thrive in the 
soil of what is now called Culvimsm. But tlds was 
a growth which could not live in the soul of such a 
being as Bradwardinc. 

As an iidvcrsary of Pelagius, lie denounced the 
freedom of the human will; but it is obvious, after 
all, that his warfare, in reality, is not against the per¬ 
fect free agency, but a^||inst the self-sufficienc)’-, of 
man. It was much Uic fashion of tliat age to question 
tlie necessity of a prevenfio'e grace. The spiritual 
influences of God, it was imagined, were to be earned 
by works positively meritorious, or by temjiers and 
dispositions, which might duly render tlie man an 
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object of Divine ^vour; so that our nature might, 
eitlier be investedTas it were, with a strict legal title 
to the benefit; or, if not, at least, with a sort of equita¬ 
ble claim to it, which the bountiful goo<hies3 of the 
Deity would by no means resist. Condignlly was 
the Uttu invonte<l by the schools to indicate the 
higher of thest* two moral conditions; the lower was 
denot’d by tlic wi)rd longruUy. In the one case, the 
mail is actually n'orlhy of the grace of God; in the 
other, he is filly preimrcd tor its R*eeption. These 
fancies m ore, both of them, repudiated and condemned 
by Bradwardine; as they are, at this thty, by our owm 
Church. According to our theology, the fittest pte- 
paralion for the influences of the Spirit of holiness, is 
a contrite acknowledgment^f our own unwortlunvHH, 
“Tlie meritorious dignity^f doing w'ell, we utterly 
renounce ’for it invest^ man with the right to 
bargain with his Maker. The notion of coiigrii'ity we, 
as dfciulcdly, njeel; for, as Bradwardine observes, it 
represents the Holy One as disposing of his favours 
for a cheap and vile consideration. And the pmctical 
result is, that, on the one liand, we arc to labour f()r 
the grace of God as urgently as if our own deeds 
could purchase or pn)curc it: and, on the other, to 
acknowledge that our enjrjyment of the gift, yea, and 
our power to labour for it, are solely to be ascribed t<) 
iiliiilim I mercy. 

Bradw'ardinc, like many other pious and admirable 
Catholics, is an illustrious instance, to shew that 
genuine scriptural religion might grow up, unmo¬ 
lested, in the bosom of the Romish Church, even in 

% 

^ Hooker* 
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the season of its deepest comiption. Devout and 
thoughtful scholars, like him, wer^ot the men whom 
the Papal Churcli either feared or hated. The genius 
of ardent inquiry gave no uneasiness to her, so long 
as it was confined in the imprisonment of ponderous 
tomes. But if ever the mystic vessel that contained 
it was unsealed, so that tlie captive spirit could go 
forth, and freely embody itself before the eyes of the 
whole world, alarm and displeasure were instantly 
spread throughout her ranks ; and the most direful 
spells were instantly employed to conjure back the 
restless power to its confinement. The terrors or 
tlie glories of martyrdom were reserved for men who 
stepped out of tlieir cloistered retirement, to “ the 
dust and heat” of an open conflict against the adver¬ 
sary of man’s improve n».t ; and of this stamp, un¬ 
doubtedly, was Riehar^ Fitzralph. This eminent 
confessor was bred at Oxford, and was promoted by 
Kdwavd Ul. to the archbishopric of Annsigli. His 
residence in the University had given him almndant 
opportunities «)f observing the mischief Jma confusion 
occasioned l)y the predominani'e of the Mendicant 
(irdcrs. These frati’ruities had been called into ex- 
isttmcc more tlian a century before. It had been 
perceived liy the court of Rome tliat both the monk¬ 
ish and secidar <-le^y had, in a great measure, lost the 
confidi'iice of the peojde, and tliat a now insdtu)||pi 
would bo needful for tlie |>reservation of her own in¬ 
fluence and dominion. We shall have occasion to 
advert hereafter, somewhat niorc particulai’Iy, to the 
rise, tlie progress, and the degeneracy of the Mendi¬ 
cants. At prc*8ent, it may be sufficient to observe, 
tliat the indignation of Richard* Fitaralph was deeply 
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moved by the calamitous effects of their influence on 
the Ituiversity of Oxford. Not content with a perti¬ 
nacious intrusion into academic ofliccs, their restless 
and usurping spirit invaded tlie peace of private fami¬ 
lies. Tliey spared no pains to seduce into their own 
ranks the most promising students; and such was 
their succc'ss, that j).'ircnts at last became fearful of 
sending their sons lo the Universities, lest they 
should, eventually, be consigned to a life of wander¬ 
ing beggary. Tlic eonscqucncc of this alarm was, 
that witliin the recollection of Kitznilph himself, the 
number of students had been reduced from 80,000 to 
(j,000. He was, aeconlingly, jirepared for any op¬ 
portunity of helping to suppress this enormous evil: 
an^jcing accidentally in I^mdon at a time wlieii the 
encroachments of these or ♦ had roused the opposi¬ 
tion of the clergy of that city, he engaged in the con¬ 
flict against them with so much cordiality and vigour, 
that he was summoned by them to answ'er tlieir ap¬ 
peal at Avignon. On this occasion his fortitude did 
not desert him. To the very face of Innocent VI, 
and his assembled Cardinals, he maintaiued boldly, 
and at great length, his conclusions against the friars : 
and, sunong other^&ings, he charged them witli hear¬ 
ing the confessions of professed nuns, without the 
licence of their superiors, and of married women 
T^|hout the knowledge of their husbands. From 
this period, the Amainder of his life appears to have 
been a constant scene of hardship and danger; and, 
if wc arc to give implicit credit to old Fox, Provi¬ 
dence was ineessautly, and often miraculously, at 
work for His deliverance. His persecutors repeatedly 
met him in the open streets, in broad day-light, and 
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yet they had no eyes to see him, or no hands to ap¬ 
prehend him. • He fell frequently among thieves, but 
the money he lost was always restored to him again, 
by portions, in time of his necessity and famine. 
The sea-ports were often filled with officers who 
were instructed to lie in for him ; and yet tlieir 
activity and watchfulness were in vain. But hy far 
the most important of his deliverances was tl»at, hy 
which he had been extricated from “ the profound 
vanities of Aristotle’s subtilty, and brought to tlie 
study of the Scriptures of Ood.” The above account 
is given us hy the inartyrologist, as <lerived from a 
certain manuscript pmyoror tHuifession of Filzralph’s, 
in which the whole history of Ills life is descr^d. 
Tltc true version of it evidently is, that his l^;r 
days were grievously eiAttered hy persecution, hut 
that if liis enemies sought his life, their malice nas 
defeated. After passing seven or eiglit years in 
painful and flanger«)us exile, he expired at A\'ignon ; 
and was honoured, in liis death, by the acknowledg¬ 
ment n certain Cardinal, that, on that da^, a mighty 
pillar of Christ’s Church was fallen. 

Tills is the substance of what is known respecting 
Archhisliop Fitznilph. Of the ^ncnil complexion 
of his religious feelings and ojiinions we may safely 
judge from the opening worils of the prayer or con¬ 
fession above alluded to, and which liave been 
served to us hy Fox, in the original Latin : “ 1*0 
Thee he praise, glory, and tlianksgiviiig, O Jesus most 
holy, most powerful, most precious; Thou who hast 
said, I am the way, the truth, and the lije. A way 
witliout error, truth without a cloud, and life without 


o 
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end. For Thou Thyself hast shewn me the way— 
Thou Thyself hast taught me the truth—and Thou 
Thyself hast promised me the life. Thou wast my 
way in exile—my truth in counsel—and Thou wilt 
be my life in reward*.” Years of anxiety and ba- 
nislunent, as we have secy, were the earthly recom¬ 
pense of this holy prc*late: but we may reasonably 
presume that, to the last, he pi^rscvered indcxibly in 
the way, with unshaken constancy defended the truth, 
and with pious hope looked onward to the life! 

Enough has been said to shew that the genuine 
spirit of Christianity was by no means extinct in our 
land, even in those seasons when the signs of uiiiinu- 
tion were the most hmguid. The breath and the 
pulse of lile wea- still to be discerned. Tliough the 
whole head m'us sick, and Ac whole heart faint, the 
vitals were not fatally invaded. There was clearly 
hope for those" who would devote themselves, in the 
spirit of love and laith, to tlie office of rekindling 
the sj)ark, and causing the heart to beat once more 
with a vigorous and healthy movement. It must, 
however, be confessed, that the task was one which 
required an almost superhuman combination of ac¬ 
tivity and skill. For the misfortune was, that the 
truth had, for the most i>art, retired to the strong 
holds of religious and contemplative retirement: and 
itJMiction there wa.s scarcely })owerfuI enough to Keep 
up the moral circulation throughout tlic social mass, 
and to preserve its qxtn^mities from all the symptoms 
of a mortal decay. There is little reason to believe 


* Fox, 404—472. 
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diat the lower classes, or even the middling «)jtlprs, 
(if any such orders could then be said to exist,) had 
the means of coming even to a partial knowledge of 
the truth os it is in Jesus. One dubious pre-emi¬ 
nence our countrj', indeed, seems to have enjoyed for 
several centuries. She was singularly exempt from 
the suspicion of heresy, and is occasionally compli¬ 
mented by the Pontiffs for the distinguished purity of 
her faith. In the reign of Henry the Second, it is 
true, a small hand of foreigners, not more than thirty 
in number, hud setth'd in Kngland, and had brought 
witl\ them various strangt^ an<l extravagant opinions, 
such as the rcjectiou of tlte sacraments, and of the 
ortliniince of matrimony. They are suppriscd lo have 
behmgc'd to tlic sect, known by the name of Cathari, 
which was then numerous and active in the north of 
Italy, and in Germany. Their leader was one Ge¬ 


rard ; and if their object was to disseminate their doc¬ 
trines, their success assuredly was such, as to justify 


tlic commendations bcstowctl by tlic Popes on the in¬ 


aptitude of our country for the entertaiiinccnt of he¬ 
retical notions. The only fruit of their missionary 


labours was one solitary female, who abjured her new 
profession as soon as it became dangerous. The de¬ 


meanour of these peo])le was inoffensive, and their 
personal habits blameless. But their opinions soon 
became notorious, and exposed them to tlie severifj' 
of ecclesiastical discipline. By the authority of the 
king th<‘y were summoned before a synod of bishops. 
To arguments they replied, that their duty was to be¬ 
lieve, and not to dispute ; to menaces, tliat our Lord 
had said, “ Blessed are they which ore persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.” Tire judges, wearied out, as Dr. 
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Lingard informs us, by their consigned 

tliem (jver to the secular arm, by which they were 
branded on the forcheail, strijjpwl to the waist, and 
w'hippeil through the city of Oxford, where the synod 
was held. According to one account, they were 
turned nut to jierisli miserably, in utter destitution of 
ri^eat, shelter, or sustenance! These, we are told, 
were the first heretics ever seen in Kugland, since the 
Saxon invasion. The second, and, so fur sis we are 
infonned, the last sulvcnture of the same kind, occur¬ 
red in the reign of John, wlien cerftin sectaries, hy 
the nsime of Alhigenscs, arrived in this country, some 
of whom, as Knighton * concisely intbrms us, went 
burned alive. 

Either by these merciless severities, or by otlicr 
causes, tiie realm of Jiingl&nd seems to have been 
nearl}' sejMiriiU'd from all (communion with that rest¬ 
less spirit of inju>vation, which had long l>een wan¬ 
dering over the Euro])ean continent. But tlie ab¬ 
sence of fanaticism was hut a ])oor compensation for 
the want of eveiy' thing like sound ndigious instruc¬ 
tion. Many bright oxamj)les may, doubtless, be 
found in our ecclesiastical annuls, of sincere devotion, 
exten.sive learning, and fcrvitl zeal, among the pre¬ 
late's and clergy of that agi‘. But, had all our |>ri- 
mates and bishops, during the period in question, 
combined the vigour and activity of Grostetc with the 
enlightened piety of Bradwardine, it is doubtful 
whctlier they could have sent forth an influence pow- 

> Ling. ii. 420. 

> Knigliton, 2418. No mention of this fact ia to be found 
in Matthew Paris, who, neverthdess, gives a Iiiduous picture 
of the inii>iety of the Alhigenscs. Anno, 1213. 
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erful cnoD^ to reach the general mass of the popula¬ 
tion. A dreary gulf was Jixcd between the lordly 
barons, and their degraded vassals. Hopeless degra¬ 
dation appears to have been the inheritance of the 
peasantry; and nothing hut the charity which is 
strong as death, could he sufficient to encounter the 
resistance of their obdurate ignorance, and almost des¬ 
perate wretchedness. It was even questioned, in 
those times, whether a villain could be admitted into 
heaven; and nothing, most certainly, could be better 
adapted to render him unfit for such admission, than 
the preihilcnce of so brutalizing a suspicion. That 
the generality of the priesthooil, whetluT monastic or 
secular, were utterly unfit for the office of j)re})aring 
their people for the hour of death, or the day of judg¬ 
ment, is beyond all qud^tion. Towanls the end of 
the thirteenth century, Archbishojj Poekham vehe¬ 
mently denounces the “ ign«)ranci>, folly, and gross- 
nesH ” of the clerg)*. He eomplains, that tliose places 
which most urgently needed instruction, were never 
so much Jis visited; so that the worrls o. the prophet 
were calamitously verifit'd— tl/e ihiftircn a.'l'cd for 
breads and there wai, none to break it unto them : the 
poor and destitute cried for water, and their tongue 
«•<» parched up. In order to remedy this crying 
scandal, he commanded that each parochial cloi^- 
raan should preach to his people, either by himself or 
a substitute, once, at least, in every (juarter of a year; 
and should expound to them, in a popular manner, 
“ without any fantastic texture of siibtilty,” the four¬ 
teen articles of faith, tlie ten commandmc'Hts, the 
twofold precept of love to God and our neighbour, 
the seven works of charity, the seven ca2>it'vl sins with 
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their progeny, the seven principal virtues, anti the 
seven sacraments of grace. And, lest the clergy 
sliould convert their own ignorance into a dispensation 
from this order, he adds a variety of instructions for 
the pro^>er discharge of die duty enjoined, which con¬ 
vey, of themselves, a bitter rebuke to the incompe¬ 
tency of the spiritual guides All this while, the 
people were loft, not only without the Scriptures, but 
almost without devotional helps of .any kind, in any 
degree .idaiited to their wants. What benefit could 
they derive from the volumes of Ansell^, or of Gros- 
teU' ? How were ttieir spiritual thirst and femine to 
be rclievc'd by Archbishop Kdmund’s S-pcculnm Ecclc~ 
sice, (jr Hradwanline’s assault upon the heresy of Pe- 
higiuR? The earlier part of the fourteenth century, 
indeed, was memorable for*the spirit with which the 
English languasc beg.m to be cultivated. Such of 
the clergy as bad leisun; or taste for the occupation, 
frequently addicted themselves to poetry, and occa¬ 
sionally infused into their compositions much of a se¬ 
rious and devotional clnuuctcr. Among thcs<‘, llollc, 
the hennit of Hampole, lias earned for himself an 
hon<iural)le name; and he still more amply merited 
the gratitude of his countrymen by tninslating the 

> Const!tutiones Jolmnnis Perkham Archiep. Cantiiar. Wilk. 
Cone, vnl. ii. p. 54—5C, Thert‘ is something curious in the 
Archinshop's imtrurtions relative to extreme unction* Ife re- 
commends that thi« sacrament sliould be ad minis tercel even to 
those who may be labouring under plirciisy, or <triy sort of 
mental alienation, provided tliat the party had, before his 
seizure, expressed any concern for his salvation; having, as 
he tcdls U8, found from experience, that the rerciving of this 
rite would cither j>rocure the suHcrcr a fneid or at 

least be, in some way, instrumeoUil to his spiritual benefit. 
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psalms and hymns of the Church into English prose, 
and by adding a commentary to each verse. Various 
other portions of the Scriptures appear to have been, 
fmm time to time, translated by intelligent and pious 
clei^'men, for the use of their respective congrega¬ 
tions : but, on the whole, it is quite indisputable, that, 
in tlie fourteenth century, nothing had been done of suf¬ 
ficient efiicaey to make any considerable impression on 
the gross spiritiml ignonmcc of the British population. 

The case, therefore, as regards tlie religious condi¬ 
tion ol' the people of Fiiigland, at the time of Wiclif’s 
apiwaraice, seems to have been simply tins. Tlu; 
licence of opinion, wliich had spread itself over many 
parts of Christendom, had scarcely ajiproached tlicm. 
They were, almost wholly, untsiintcd with any doc¬ 
trinal lioresyand little in the habit of opposing the 

1 This statement is, of course, not to be taken in its utmost 
latituilc. Heretical opinions would, doubtless, be occasionally 
creeping in. For insLance, we liiid that a synod was Iield at 
London by Arclibisbop Peckbain, in 1280, for the purpose of 
condemning certain articles, which luul recently aeen main¬ 
tained in the province of Canterbury, relative to the sucru- 
mental inj'stery. The positions in <]ue8tion, however, were 
not of a nature which was very likely to recommend them 
much to the jmblic aUention. They involved several questions 
of great scholastic nicety; and they who contended for them 
are described as persons actuated solely by a vain-glorious 
passion for novelties. They did not assail the doctrine of 
transiil>stantiation, thougli Uiey represented it in a manner 
somewhat diderent from the orthodox verity. The most for¬ 
midable of these articles was the seventh, which affirmed tliat, 
in this question, men were not bound by the authority of the 
Pope, or of the ancient Fathers, but solely by that of the 
Bible, and necessary reason.” The eighth and last of these 
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spiritual supremacy of Rome. Throughout all ranks, 
however, it had been more or less deeply felt, that 
her power had frequently been exercised in a spirit 
of intolerable' arrogance and rapacity; and it was 
likewise known that the sword of temporal and spiri¬ 
tual doBjlinion had been often wielded witli atrocious 
severity, by the .successor of St. Peter, against those 
who questioned or resisted his authority. Tlic ex¬ 
actions and usurpations of the Pontifical co\irt could 
be readily estimated by those, who were profoundly 
indifferent to her aberrations from the. primitive purity 
of faitli; and the exterminating fury with which she 
had smitten her adversaries, must liave begun to 
raise up certain misgivings, as to the legitimacy of 
that power, which could be maintained only by fire 
and sword. And hence it was that England, although 
a citadel of orthodoxy in matters of mere belief, was, 
in those times, by no means the scat of contented 
allegiance to tlie Ayiostolic Sec. She might, perhaps, 
have been 'satisfied to slumber for centuries longer, 
under tlie sedative iullucnee of the Romish supersti¬ 
tion, if the burden of Romish dominion had been less 
galling and oppressive. As it w-as, she had an ear to 
hear the lessons of any teacher, endowed with ad¬ 
dress, and energy enough to expose the corruptions, 
which had so long insulted her patience, and exhausted 
her resources. 

It his hoj^ed that tlic fiux'going survey, imperfect 

^ticlcs maintainc-d, ftat “ there is in man only one formt 
namely, the rational soul, and no other mbstantial form," from 
which opinion, all the forenamed hcrcsii-s are said to issue. 
Wilk. Cone. vol. ii. p. 123. 
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as it is, may ftimish the reader with some conception 
of the progrcBS of feeling and o|>in1oD« in this country, 
relative to ecclcsiasticiJ affairs; and may enable him 
to discern something of the process’by which the 
public mind was, at least partlaDy, ripened for the 
labours and services of WicliC 



CHArXER III. 


1324— 


Birth trf fyivliJ-^lVtclif ad milled al Quecu^n College, Oxford— 
Removes tu Merton College—^vifniret Ihe title of KeuNf^cllc 
Doctor—His mastery in the scholuMtii; learniMy^JliH Tract on 
the Liul Aye of tht Church^ occasioned hy (he Rlayne of 1343— 
He commaaret hn atUuks on (he Hcitdicanf Orders—Notice of 
tl*e Jirsl inslitdhon if the MendivaHts—Their rjjirttey on their 
Jirsl KHtahUshment—Their caormoos inercftse—Their rapacity 
afid lovfmleuve—Their iNtrodavUoH into JCngiutid in 1221— iU 
hud efferfd—Hirhard opptusith}i to (hem, followed up 

by lyiclif—The sum if iyiclif^s objeefioM lo them cou/ainrd in 
a Traci of hh, puhlished twenty years later—Letters tf Fra^ 
ttrnity—Orjord Slalute in restraint of the Mendirnuts — hder^ 
ference of ParfiaMent — il'icltf presented to the lievinry of Fit- 
I Ingham, whtfh he eTohangrs affrrwardA for that of Lufgcrshtdl 
—Promoted to the h ardenship of Raliol College, udTtch he 
resigns for the Headship tf Caaierbury Uallfounded by Arch- 
bishop Idep-' /Its appointment pronottnrvd void by Archbishop 
Langham — Jllci/f appeals to the Po/w, who altlmafely ratijivs 
LanyhaiH*s decree—The Pope's decUitm cunfirwed by the Crown 
—lyirlif vindicated agaitat the suspicion of being impelled by 
resentuieni to hosttlUics against the PufMcy—The Pof}e revives 
his claim of homage and tribute from Kugland—Ftlward HI, 
lays the demand Infore Parliawrnt, who resolve that it ought (o 
hs rrsisfrd^jyiclif challenged lo defend ihe Resolution of Par^ 
liament—IUs reply to the challenge, * 


J|kouT six miles^^m the town of Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, is the sinaD village of Wiclif, wliich, from 
the Conquest to the end of the sixteenth century, 
was the residence of a family of the same name, who 
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were lords of t£e manor, and patrons of tlie rectory. 
In this village, or its immediate vicinity, 3,^11 of wkuf, 
there is good reason to believe that John 
Wiclif * was horn, about the year 1524. fiir- 

thcr, probable, that he was a member of the family 
who were possessors of tlie property. Same doubt 
may, indeed, be rained respecting this point, from 
the facts, that the name of John Wielif, is not to 
be found in the extant records of the household*; 
and that no n;feR‘nce to his parentage has yet been 
discovered in his writings. His, own silence, ’ how¬ 
ever, and that of his ndatives may, reasnnably enough, 
he ascrilud to the ulienation which woulrl he un- 
avoidiihly occasioned by his dcfectimi from the reli¬ 
gious principles of th<‘ age. The Wielifs, if the)* 
were faithful to their creed, would, not unnaturally, 
he slow to claim any connection with the reputed 
heretic: and the persecuted teacher, on the other 
hand, would find but little delight in adverting to 
his kindred, if he perceived that his opinions were 
sucli as mad«) them willing to forget hiiu. It has 
been surmised by his latest biographer*, that some¬ 
thing of this feeling is betrayed in his I’rvatise on 
Wedded Men and Wives, in which he says, that “ if 
a child yield himself to meekness and ]H)vorty, and 
flee covetousness and pride, fnim a draad of sin, and 
to please God.by so doing he getteth many 

f 

' The ortho^apliy of the name, JjAUfferent writers, is so 
pcrplcxitii; by its VHrtety» that I han^ught ir expedii'ntJIb 
adopt that which has the niunber of Ictlera. With 

Lewis, therefore, I sliali u^rUv tlie Reformer—W’fCtU’. 

* Vaughan, vol. 5, p. 234. 

« Ibid, p. m. 
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enemies to his elders ; and they say that he slander- 
eth all their nohlc kindred, mho were ever held true 
men and worshipful^.” 

At the distance of five centuries, and in the ab¬ 
sence of positive documents, it would be vain to hope 
for ahsolnte certainty in a question of this description. 
It is, however, satisfactory to think that we live in 
times, when the most distinguished families would be 
as proud to claim consanguinity with Wiclif, ns the 
obscurest in his own days may have l)ccn anxious to 
disclaim it. We are now living in the enjoyment of 
blessings, in the acquisition of which he may justly 
ho reckoned among the foremost .and most illustrious 
adventurers. It is, tliercfore, nothing more than jus¬ 
tice, that the widest possible difl’usion should be given 
to the histon' of his services and benefactions to the 
cause of scriptimil truth amongst us. If any thing 
can rally mir f.iinting energies in times which sa¬ 
vour so ratikly of * things that be of men,” it is the 
contemplation of noble and elevated examples of 
heroism and self-devotion, dis])layed in support of 
“ tlie things that be of (»od.” 


Of the cliildhood of Wiclif nothing whatever is 
known. Oxford was the scene of his maturer studies, 
and of his future glory. H is name occurs in the list of 
. ..j students first admitted ^Oueen’s Col- 

Wlclii nilmitted 

at uiieeii * Coj- legc, a sioninary then of very recent 
, foundation. It was established in the 

year 1340, chiefly' by the munificence of Philippa, 
Q^icen of Edward t&c Third, influenced and directed 


> M.S. C. C. C. Cambridge: “ On Wedded Mon and their 
Wives, .ind their Children olKn.” 
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by the zeal of Robert Eglcsficld, licr chaplain. For 
reasons now wiknown, he speedily removed from 
Queen’s to Merton College, a society Remove« to Mcr- 
illuslrious for many of tlic most ccle- 
brated names in learning and divinity. In the course 
of that century it supplied the English Church with 
tliree mtrtropolitiuis, Thomas Bradwardine “ the Pro¬ 
found Doctor” Simon Mepham, and Simon Islep. 
Within its'prccincts, Walter Burley collected the solid 
erudition wliich actpiircd for him the title of the 
“ Perspicuoux Doclnr” and whicli elevated bun to 
the ofiicc of })reccptor to Kdwurd IV. The r(?nowTied 
William Occham vas another of the sons of Merton, 
known as the Sinunlar Dwior and I’aii’raUe In- 
cepior; and, according to some accoimts, that pro¬ 
digy of intuitive genius, llie inimortfd Uuns Scotus 
himself, is to be inunbcR'd among the luminaries of 
tills distinguished fraternity. 

In those seats of learning and piety it was tlie lot 
of Wiclif to acquire a title more truly 
honorable than any of tliose almve onu- nt E'angeUcDoc- 
mcrated, that of the ErnngcUv or Gox- 
pcl Doctor. Like all other students of Ids day who 
aspired to eminence, he, of course, devoted himself, 
with intense ajiplication, to the scholastic philosophy. 
Such was his diligence, that lie is said to have com¬ 
mitted to memory many of the more intricate i>or- 
tions of Aristotle * ; and such was his success, that 

the bitterest enemy of his name ? has described him 

— » 

% 

^ Lewis, p, 2. 

^ Kni^iUmi de Kventibun Aiiftlia*, C<»l. 2W4. TIii« wriU'f 
was a canon of Ley coster, conteoi^iorary with Wiclif, aud a 
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as “ second to none in philosophy, and in scholas- 

iHs msateiy In discipline altogether incomparable.” 
the gciioinirtic Witli the Study of the schoolmen he 

associated those of the civil and tlie 
canon 'aw; accomplishments, in that age, indispen¬ 
sable to the reputation of a consummate scholar and 
divine. Ilis imlustry, furtlier, embraced tlie muni¬ 
cipal hnvs and customs of his own country,—a pur¬ 
suit not, perhaps, so fasliionahle at that period, but 
quite as worthy of the attention of an I'higlishman 
as tlie laws «>f the empire, or the compilations of 
Gratian. His theological principles u’cri! formed by 
a diligent perusal of the primitive ('hristian writers; 
and, cliiefly, of four of the most distinguished fathers 
of the Church, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St, Ibisil, 
and St. Gregory. Of more modern divines, the two 
that stood highest in his estimation a])peur to have 
been the illu8tri«ius Robert Gnistetc, Rishr>p of inn- 
coin in the early j>4ri of the preceding ci-ntury, an<l 
Richard Fitzralph, fonnerly Cluuieellor of Oxford and 
Professor of Dlviniiy tlierc, and promoted to the see 
of Armagh about the year 1S47. Rut the studies 
of Wiclif w'ere roost nobly distiuguislied from thost^ 
of his contemporaries by Ills ardent devotion to the 
sacred Volume itself, which eventually won for him 
the illustrious ajipellation above alluded to, of the 


cordial hater of tiim, his doctrines, and hie followers.' llis 
language is as follows: “ Doctor in thculogiii eniinentissimus 
in diebus iltis. In pliUosopliia nulli reputahatur secundiis: 
in seholfiitiris dhd/iihiis inromptiTadlu. IIic mnxime nitebatur 
aliorum ing||pia subtilitutc scienlia* vt prufunditatc iiigenii sui 
transccndcre, et ab opinionibus eoruai vuriarc.” 
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Evangelic or Gospel Doctor, and which, above all 
his other accomplishments, qualified him to impress 
an image of himself on future generations. 

It is, f<)rtun.ately, somewhat difficult for us, in these 
times, worthily to represent to ourselves the vigour, 
the courage, the independence of soul, tlie strength of 
purpose, implied in the resolution of a teacher of 
theology, in tlie fourteenth century, to take his stand 
in the citadel of revealed truth, and to regard all hu¬ 
man comimmtarics as mere subordinate outw’orks and 
defences. On the one hand, such an instructor had 
to encounter the frown of Papal Infallibility, which 
forbade all apperU to llie Scriptures, from the autho¬ 
rity of tl>e (Iluirch. On the other hand, there awaited 
him the contemptuous scowl of the scliolastic Philoso¬ 
phy, which disdained any guide but Ari.stotle through 
the labyrinth of theology, and looked witli utter 
acorn on those shallow spirits, who resorted directly 
to the sacrc'd text for the pure aild lieavenly science 
of salvation. In this and the two preceding centuries 
the com|>ilations of Peter Lombard* w^tc in much 
liighcr and more universal estimation than the Gospel 
of Jesus Clirist. “ Tlie gniduate,” says Roger Ba¬ 
con * “ who reads (or lectures on) the text of Scrip- 

• Peter Lanibnrd was Bishop of Paris in the twelflli century. 
His houA- of SsHt^ces was principally a coinpll.ifion from the 
fathers, made, probably, with tbe best intentions; and de¬ 
signed to fortify religious faith with the aiil of the scholastic 
metaphysics. It was intended to form a complete body of 
divinity, and was the theological wonder of the Middle Ages. 

* See the original, quoted in note (/), to Mosheiin's EccL 
History, vol. iii. p. flS., from Roger nacoii’s Oprhiaj. pub¬ 
lished in 1733 , at London, by Sam. Jebb, from the original 
MSS. 


2 
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ture, is compellod to give way to tlie reader of the 
Sentences, who every where enjoys honour and pre* 
ccdcnce. lie who reads the Sentences has the choice 
of his hour, and ample entertainment among the re* 
ligious onlers. He wlio reads the Bible Vs desdtute of 
these advantages, and sues, like a mendicant, to the 
reader of the Sentences, for the use of such hour as it 
may please him to grant.He who reads the Sums 
of Divinity^ in every where tdlowc^l to hold disputa¬ 
tions, and is venerated us master; ho who only reads 
tile text is nut pemuLted to dispute at all; which h 
fibturd r Such is tlie language of the illustrious 
Friar Bawm, in the thirteenth century. That ‘bf 
lohn ofr Salisbury, in the tjvelfUi ccntuiy', was still 
stronger. He tells us that, in his time, the more 
scriptural teachers wore not only rejected as pliilu* 
sophers, hut ujiwillingly endured as clergymen—nay, 
were scanely acknowledged to ^ men, ITiey be¬ 
came objects of dersion, and were tewned the bullocks 
of Abndiam, or the asses of Balaam If, as some 
have conjectured, the Scriptures of tlie Old and New 
Tcstaincnt were the two A]>oealyptic Witnesses, well 
Stay they he said to have prophesied in sackcloth, in 
those dark times. They bore, indeed, a perpetual 
testimony to the truth of the living God; but, all 
this while, they stood before men as it were in the 
garb and guise of culprits and of penitents. The re¬ 
cord which they bare was heard with irreverence and 

^ ** — nee modo philosophos negant, imo nec deticos 
patiuntur, vix homines sinunt esse; sed boves Abrah^, val 
usinos Bal||tedtas duntanu norajoant, imo deridenL" fic- 
talog. p. 746. quoted in Turner’s Hist EngL voL L p. 608. 
note (6G.) 
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suspicion. They were received as if they were little 
better Uian impostors and deceivers of the people. 
Like penitents they were scarcely allowed to shew 
themselves ia.thc assemblies of the faithful; or, at all 
events, were suffered to appear there only in the un¬ 
worthy and humiliating disguise of a foreign tongue: 
and few there were who ventured to appeal unto their 
testimony. In the age oiJ'Wiclifi indeed, the senti¬ 
ment of reverence for the Papacy had, from various 
causes, been somewliat rudely shaken, in Uiis coun¬ 
try : but, still, there were but faint symptoms of 
any serious defcctiA from the majesty of Romish 
trStlition, and little pnuhisc of the reinstatement of 
tlie heavenly witnesses i^ their original digSilty and 
honor. The biblical method of instruction was still 

I 

trampled under foot by the fastidious pride of the 
scholastic discipline, and by the overbearing a\ithority 
of irrefragable an^- seraphic doctors. And yet, in 
this .state of the public mind it w&, that Wiclif had 
the fortitude and the independence to associate the 


study of the Scriptures with the keenest ^mrsuit of* 
the scholastic metaphysics; and not only^, but to, 
assign to them the full supremacy which belongs 
them, as disclosing to us Ihc iray, the truth, and the ' 


lie. 


And well was it for the di&sc of pure and scriptural 
Christianity, tSat Wiclif went forth to his achievc- 
meiCts, coN^ed over with the panoply of the intellec¬ 
tual knight-errantry of his day: that he was master 
of “ the nice fence, and the active practice” of the 
schools, as well as potent to wield the ^Jp-odged 
sword of the Spirit. This happy combination of jic- 
complishments served, at least, to win him the res- 
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. pect of all parties. It secured him the reverence of 
his followers, who must have seen with pride, that 
their teacher was foremost among the sages and doctors 
of his time. It silenced the voice of disdain among 
his adversaries, and effectually disabled them ffuro 
attempting to cast discredit on his cause, by pointing 
to the ignorance and incapacity of the advocate. Tin* 
fit^t open trial of his pu^lh’S against the corruptions 
i.m * of tile time, was in tlic year ISi'iC, when 

fortli a small tract, entitled “ the 
JlonTb;"Last Age of the Church*." The train 
pi5 veofi3 ia of thought, whicwRcd to this iiroduc- 
tion, would appear to hav(* been occasioned by cer¬ 
tain riS^nt calamities, m^ tremendous than any 
which had lighted on the ca^, since the great jilaguc 
which made thi* reign of Justinian so disastrously 
memorable. UTie pestilence which broke out in Tar¬ 
tary in the year 1 Sdo, after dcsoM^ng Asia, and part 
of Africa, exteJidod its ravages t» tlie West, and is 
^„suppo#ed to have swept away full one-third of the 
^population of jr.uro]M.‘. In addition to this calamity, 
.nearly tUipwhulc of the Kuropean contiticnt had been 
ll^aken by earthquakes; and tboi^h these convulsions 
did not extend to J'liighind, the country was deluged 
by incessant ruins for mai]^ months together, and, at 


f 


^ Lewis’s account of thi£i Tract is vtrj imperfect For more 
satisfactory information respecting it, we are lighted tik the 
industry>of Mr. Vaughan. It has never been printed, aud exists 
in MS. only, in the library of Jrinity College, Dublin, ClasH c. 
tab. 3. No. \p,, where it was examined by Mr. Vaughan ; who 
conjeetur^^froin the obscurity ofserera) parts, that it must have 
been transcribed from some very illegible or imperfect copy. 
Vaughan's Life of Wiclif, voL i. p. 254, note (30.) 
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last, was smitten by the scour^ which had becn- 
ravaging the rest of the earth. The destructive ma¬ 
lady made its appearance at Dorchester, in Au^st 
1348; by November it had reached the metropolis, 
and thence continued its progress of desolation te.- 
wards the Nortli- Of the numbers which perished 
in London no exact account has been preserved. It 
is certain, however, tliat4br many weeks the daoly 
average of mortality amounted to two hundred; and 
the lowest computation must fix the wliole loss at 
fifty thousand souls. At this period, Wiclif was about 
twenty-five years ofiige; a time of life 'sufficiently 
sidvanced to make a man, like him, an intelli^mt and 
reflecting witness of these horrors. So dreadfulKvas the' 
havoc, that, by many, it was regarded as the almost 
immediate forerunner of tlie final doom. ^ The Angel of 
Destruction was supposed to liave gone forth upon 
this commission vengeance, in order tliat men 
might be prcparc^l for the last advent of Jesus Christ. 
The meditations of Wiclif »>n this dreadful sQt)urg^ 
appear to have bt^en exalted by the study of cerlai^ 
ancient predictions, ascribed to the ccleh^ted Joa¬ 
chim a Calabrian Abbot, who lived towards thi 


^ Respecting thU Joacliita^consult Mobheim, vol. iii. p. 
200—211. 23A. 280. 293.; aiid compare Flcury, vol. xv« p. 
505—509. The Papal bistoriun dwells, with evident sntibt'ac- 
tior^ on and austere sanctity of the monk> oti liN 

threadbare apparel, with its singed and ragged skirts, »i<l on the 
almost miraculous increase of his alacrity and vigour, which 
seemed to be more abundant, in proportion to th^ scantificvs of 
hU diet. Of the prophodc gifts of the saint* howevl^ ho speaks 
with prudent reserve, (** U passoit potir avoir !•> dtin tie pro- 
ph{*tie.**) Andi in tnitb^ it is scarcely to be imagined that any 
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end of the twcUUi century, and who foretold tlie de¬ 
struction of the Church of Rome, and the approach 
of a purer era, under the appellation of the age of 
the Holy Ghost. These, and similar researches, seem 
to have brought Wiclif to a persuasion, that the 
plagues with which the nations had recently been 
scourged, were indications that the great designs of 
G?td were hastening to a^llose; and that, with the 
fourteenth century, the world would come to an end. 
In support of the notion, that between the first and 
second advent of Clirist, four periods of heavy tribu¬ 
lation were to intervene, he relies on the authority of 
tl^ venerable Bede and St. Bernard. Of these tri- 
hulatioib, the first was the ftirious and repeated onset 
of persecution; the second, tlic pcstih^nt infection of 
heresy; the third of these calamitous trials was to 
originate in what AViclif terms “the secret heresy, 
of the Siraoniststhe last was to include the 
final triimiphs of Anti-Christ; “ the period of yhose 
approach,” he adds, “God only knowetli'.” The 
Uh ole, liowcver, of these two final visitations, w§s to 
be crowd||^ into the space of the fourteenth century; 
which is accordingly designed by Wiclif as the L&st 


faithful Catholic could dwell, mth much complacency, on pre¬ 
dictions which reprei^cnted the Church of Rome as the fleshly 
synngogue of Satan, and spoke of it as doomed to certain demo¬ 
lition* Whether tliese prophecies are rightly aaqgibed to Voa- 
ebim, seems rather doubtful# Id hii name, however, they be¬ 
came^ unquestionably^ current The reputed prophecies of Hil- 
degardis, (a ^un who lived in the middle of the twelfth century), 
are much in the same strain, and were gravely appealed to by 
John* Hus. Fox^s Martyrs, vol* i p* 

^ Vatgban, vol. i* p. 257* 
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Age of the World,” and so gives its title to the treatise 
under consideration. 

As a propl^etic work, this tract of Wiclif is, of 
course, entirely worthless; but it is extremely va> 
luable as a tnanifestadon of the' vigour with which 
lie was girding himself up for a conflict with tlie 
powers and prindpalities of the Papal empire. The 
destruction which, of years, had been hurled 
upon the earth, had awakened thoughthil men to 
meditation on the dealings of Him 1o whom vengeance 
hclongcthf and had promjitcd them to search into the 
causes of those tremendous chastisements, which they 
imagined to have recently descended upon the qa* 
tions. As usual, tlicylopked for those causes on the 
surface of society ; and tlicre they found, among the 
most conspicuous classes, the customary effect of 
fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness—namely, 
a dedication of themselves to toyish and frivolous va¬ 
nities, an insanely capricious prodigality of apparel * 

j ■ 

^ f!^ontemponury m'riter8 furnish a carious acruimt of theses 
cxtraYagnnccs* They montion, with deep aboniinatiou, the silken 
hoBds, aud the party-coloured coatSi and the deep sleeves, and 
the narrow waists, and the bushy beards, and the long iaiUy and, 
above all, the sinful prolongation of tlie pointed shoes, which 
distinguished the exquisites and the cosconiUs of those tinics. 
The female sex did not escape the denunciation. The enormous 
height of tlicir head-dress, with its streaming ribbons, their 
tunics, half of one c^our aud half of another, their costly girdles, 
profusely decorated with embroidery and gold, their exchange 
of the ambling palfrey for the prancing charger, the unbecoming 
boldness or levity of their demeanour,—all these were dwelt 
upon with horror and ind^nation, as signs of ait age rrpe for 
destruction See Lingard, voL iv. p* 90. 
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(one sure mark of a semi>barkarAis age), and a 
general propensity to voluptuous indulgence; and 
tbeac were the things, it was concl^|pd, which had ^ 
brought down upon the kingdorh the wrath of the 
Ahniglily. Wiclif, it seems, was not content to deal 
thus superficially M-ith the evil, or to heal the hurt of 
1he :^peoi>le elighily. He plunged Ms knife, directly, 
into what he conccivcjl ttr'bc the depths of the im- 
j)osthume. He loiidly and keenly arraigned the 
vices of the clei^*, and declared that, among them 
was the seat of the national malady. Like Jeremiah 
*ol‘ old, he proclaimed that from the prophet to the 
every man dealt falsely ; that by their rapa¬ 
city they ale vp the j>eopl^ as it were bread; that 
their sensuality was such as sent up a savour tliat 
infected the earth, and “ smelt to heaven.” The 
whole community, he maintained, was corrupted 
with tlie rfermentatiou of their pernicious leaven; 
and against their worldliness was to he directed the 
public execration, for spreading that degeneracy, 
which had provoked tlic Lord to send his judgmeniS 
upon the JaM, wd which would provoke him to send 
judgments^t more intolerable. He speaks of “ tke 
pestilent smiting together of people, and hurling to¬ 
gether ofvealras, ^cause the honors of Holy Church 
are given to unworthy men; a mischief so heavy, 
that w'ell will it be for that man who shall not then 
be alive.” “ Both vengeance of suprd," he affirms, 

“ and mischiefs unknown before, by which men in 
those days shall he punished, shall befal them, be¬ 
cause of the sius of priests. Hence men shall full 
upon them,^and cast them out of their fat bcncirces; 
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and shall say, He came into his bcnehce by his kin¬ 
dred, and this, by a covenant iha^ before: he, for 
bis worldly sflBvice, came into the Church, and this 
for money. Then, every such priest shall cry, alas! 
alas ! that no good spirit dwelt with me, at my coming 
into the Church of God!” In those days, ■“ men of 
Holy Church shall be despised as carrion j as dogs 
shall they be cast out m open places.” In order, 
however, to comfort and support the righteoBs under 
the apprehensiou of such gloomy dispensations, he 
adds, in language which well became the Evangelic 
Doctor, “ Jesus Christ entert'd into holy things, thaif 
is into Holy Church, by holy living and holy te a^ 
ing ; and with his bloo4 he delivered man’s natiSS? 
as Zeehariah writeth in his ninth chapter \ Thou, 
verily, with the blood of thy wi/nens, (or of thy tes¬ 
tament), hast let (ntt fr<m the pit them that were 
hmud. So, when we were sinful, and the children 
of wrath, God’s Son came out of heaven, and, praying 
his Father for his enemies, he <Ued for us. Then, 
mucli rather s^iall we be saved, now that e are made 
righteous by his blood. St. Paul vmteth to the 
Romans that Jesus should pray for uiv'-and that ho 
went into heaven to appear in the presence of God 
for us. The same, also, he writeth to the^ilchrews ; 
the which presence may He grant us to behold, who 
liveth and reigneth without end. Amen 

This attack uf on ecclesiastical corruptions was but 
prelusive to more stubborn conflicts. Nothing seems 
to he better ascertained, in the history of Wiclif, than 


^ Zech. ix. IL 

^ \'uitghau, vqU i, p. 258, 25d» 


* Roro. riii. 34. 
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j the fact, tiiat about thenar 13G0 he was 

wiciif commcn- notoriona' for'standing foremost in that 

ccii Us attacks on . , . a , , 

the Mendicant M'ariare vfmchnM lOT MMie time been 

^'dera. _e^ 

Yigorouslil^ttr^ oft 8|Sinst the Men¬ 
dicant Orders; and thatiuii^^y^ the conflict first 
elevated him to that comnnilidi^ in the public 
estimatfen, ^hich he never‘^t^Bxds lost. The 
modem Roman Catholic histomh ihas been pleased to 
describe this as a ridicvlotis cemtroversy '* {. a some¬ 
what strange epithet for one of the most momentous 
contests in the history of the Church! Ridiculous 
Ainough it unquestionably was, if considered purely 

reference to the impudence, the hypocrisy, and 
W imposture, which it exposed; but nothing could 
well be more grave and serious, if estimated by the 
shock which it inflicted on the fabric of the Papal 

Pint institution f begging friars, it 

of tbe Meafi- Will be remembered, was established 

caatn. , . , 

early iii the preceding century, at a 

time when the opulence of the monastic establish^ 
ments had converted most of them into^ugc " castles 
of indolen e^ ihto gigantic monuments of pride and 
sensuality^’w which the enemies of superstition were 
perpotually^poinling, when they were desirofts of 
awakeningSthe wwld to the duty of demolishing the 
abuses of the Church. The Papacy, thus environed 
by adversaries, and presenting to their assault such a 
multitude of vulnerable points, act^^ted with glad¬ 
ness tbe services of an Order, which promised to 


> It Wu about the year ISCO i^t the name of Widif ia 
first mentioned in hietory. He was then en(^ed in t fierce but 
^ridieulotu controversy with the various Orders of Wars.” Llnj. 
vol. iv.)). 213. 
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exhibit to the ^i3d an image of primitive simplicity 
and Bolf'denial, and to emulate in austerity uf de¬ 
meanour, anA|||natempt of. p^ealth, the greatest cham¬ 
pions of ecct^a^e^ It was, further, per¬ 

ceived, that ndfting^’^Od^ he more valuable to the 
Pontificate, than ft bo^df anxilii^es, who would be 
armed by.their poverty, as with„ trijfle'brass, 

against the poift^ and the ifienaces of al} secular 
potentates. The holy Church would thus'Tie pro¬ 
vided with a hardy and devoted militia, thoroughly 
prepared for all the various exigencies of her war¬ 
fare. On thc*onc hand, she would be effectual])^ 
’ g)iarded against the hostility of princes, and, on 
other, iigainst tlu| Still more formidable encroachm^ifts 
of heresy. The most ampler and honourable privi¬ 
leges were, accordingly, lavished on those fraternities 

% 

wliich made a V(^|^tary abjuration of -property ; and 
whose mcnvbcrs were ready to disperse itthemselves 
throughout Christcndoni, relying for their support on 
the alms of the faithful, and, for their influence, on 
the example of an austere, laborious, and holy life. 

For a consideimhle time, the efficacy of 

institution did iti^fRce to admiration. 

The 'eftect was like the transfusion of 
fresh life-blood into a decaying ^rtrtem. veins 

and arteries of the languishing mon^r seemed to 
swell witli renovated life; and its'tecr^es wCTt forth, 
once more, withfl^'-specd and impulse, wh^h gave it a 
sort of omnipresence throughout Europe*. The genius 
of the system penetrajii^ quicl^, into every depart¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical ^terprise and, occupation, whe¬ 
ther high or low, whether obscure or eminent. It** 
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intruded itself into the region of pa^chial duty ; it 
seated itself in the confessional; it seized on the 
chair of the University; it grasped ^e crozier of 
episcopacy: it held the seals of civil office^ and the 
portfoho of diplomatic intrigue; till, at last, it ap¬ 
peared pmbable that the confidence and veneration 
of nearly the whole Catholic world would be tnins- 
ferrod frojn their established guides, to tliese professors 
of primitive sanctity and pcTfecdon. 

It was not to he oxpecU.*d that the secular clergy, 

or the ancient religiouH orders, would it'g;ird, M'itbout 

the bitten'sl jerUouRy, the reputation and the pros- 

pmty of their rivals: and, as might have been rea- 

smably anticipated, symj>toms of ^^gcncracy i>cgau 

speedily to dcvelo})e themselves among llie new swie- 

ties, and to animate both prii'st and monk with the 

hopes of a successful reHisUiiK^e to^ieir ])<jwcr* In 

* the first place, the distiiiguished honors heaped on 

„ . the MeiuUcaut system ha<l enormo\islv 

Eiiormout In- ^ ^ 

crcfiic of the multiplied its numbers: uiul such was 

MtiOdlcanu. , ... « . • i i 

the rapidity of this ucciuiiulation, that 
it ^reatened^'^oat to ovurwiiebn. the power which 
had called* winto cxiateitce* A^ljfd in^jly, in 1272, 
Gj»gory X*^ found it necessary to repress these • cjr- 
travaganf^mankt*' of holy beggars, and to confine 
the institution to the four denominationfl of Domi¬ 
nicans, Frandscans, Carmelites, and Hermits of St. 
Augustine/ But the immoderate inertase of their num¬ 
bers was not the only circumstance which tended to 
impair the respect of the w<^|U^for their itinerant in- 
Thetr ^rapacity structors. In me COUTSC of time these 
4 tftnd ttfmiieuee. professors of poverty were often found 
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transformed in^b prodi^es of opulence. Men be* 
held, with astonishment^, that the barefooted bre* 
thren, to property was an aecursed thing, 

which they were to touch not^ and handle not, be¬ 
came gradually, by some strange legerdemain, the 
lords of stately edifices, and am^c revenues; and 
appeared in a feir way to rival the hierar^y in wealth, 
as eflectually as they had rivalled them in authority 
and inducnco. And tins manifest and shameless 
abandon ineiit of the original spirit of their system, 
naturally provided their adversaries with another for- 
rnichible gnmnd for complaint and opposition. 

It was in the year 1221 that these 12 ^ 1 . 
rclornici-s first made their appearance 
ill Kn^lund, under the enuductofGilbert Knjiand. 
de I'Vosncy, who, with twelve Dominican brethren, 
obtained an CKtul^Khmeiit in Oxford. On their first 
arrival they cnj(»ye<l the ^latronugi' of, parhaps, the 
^^‘atest occle.siusticiil name of that age, the illustrious 
Bishop Grostete ; who, however, lived to repent the 
encouragement he had lavished upon tlicni, and to 
denounce them aa the hca^ie8t cul^ uiakjxiuld be in* 


* ttatthew Parif«, speaking of thrir^tuAsleilt sjid iDtnidve 
establish meat of thcti»elw at' St Edteimd^B ffitry, in ISdB. 
•ayst,—hoc audiciitcx universr» non potersnt satis admirari 
(]uod tam sanrti viri, ijui ^pimtaneam pftuperiatem ekgeruntf con- 
tom pto Dei tiinore, et tnm reverendt martyr is et hominum oblo* 
ctttione, et privilej|h>ruin et conservatorum tuitione, violcnter 
illius nobilis Ecclesias statiitu pertiirbarunt*^ And again, in re¬ 
ference to a sivnilar irvuptiei^t Dunstable, in 12^, he obM:rves, 
—doitiiciUa aded lumptRMP^onstntierant, ut in oculis intiien- 
tiunv iot suntpttu subito fffusi n pauperibut frairihui, ^Aperta^ ^ 
Um volnniariam prefeteiMi adinirationcm suscitsrent” M^h. 
Par. p. 88 O 1 and 845. Rd. 1664. 
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lU bad effects. 


flicted on the cause of Christitmity *. 
The system produced here, in full mea¬ 
sure, the same effects which raised .Sgainst it the 
voice of the rest of Europe. The monkish chroni¬ 
cles are filled ndth complaints of the rapacity, ambi¬ 
tion, and turbulence, of the Mendicant Orders; and 
the furious animosities which broke out between these 
intruders and the ancient cler^, both secular and 
monastic, began to rouse the Christian world from 
their long and vexatious dream of spiritual infatua¬ 
tion. It is a matter of melancholy presage,” says 
Matthew Paris, *' that, ndtliin the four and twenty 
yottrs of their establishment in England, thc.se friars 
have ])iled up their mansions to a royal altitude. Im¬ 
pudently transgressing the bounds of poverty, tlic 
very basis of their profession, they fulfil, to the letter, 
the ancient prophecies of Hildegjird, and exhibit in¬ 
estimable treasures within their spacious edifices, and 
lofty walls. They beset the dying bed of the noble 
and the wealthy, in order to extort secret bequests 
from the fears oi^ guilt or superstition. No one now 
has any hop^of salvation but through the ministry of 
the'preacAers or the Minorites,^ ThejMhre found 
the court, in the character of counsellors, and c^am- 

herlajas, and treasurers, and negociators of marriage. 

• > 

As the agents of Papal extortion, they are incessantly 
applying the arts of flattery, the stings of rebuke, or- 
the terrors of confessions They pour contempt on the 
sound Orders of Benedict and Augustine; and, accord-- 

^ God says that evil teachers^cen the cause of <lcBtrucdon 
of thijpople, and Grratete deelaret it wH, and friars licen tlie 
priidpal evil teachers; they been principal cause of destroying 
thiry^dcL’' Wiclif, against the Order of Friars, cap. 2G. 
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ing to their estimate, the black-cowled brethren arc 
as much superior to the monks, as the disciples of 
Epicurus woi^ be to so many simpletons and boors*.” 
—“ With overbearing insolence, they frequently en¬ 
quired of the devout, by whom they had been con¬ 
fessed ? And if the answer was, by my own priest, 
they replied, and who is that ignoramus ? He never 
heard lectures in theology; he never gave his nights 
to the study of the decrees; he never learned to un¬ 
ravel knotty questions. They arc all blind, and 
leaders of the blind. Come to us, who know how to 
distinguish leper from leper.” The consequence of 
all this was, not only that the parocliial t-lcrgy 
into contempt, but that their parishioners, no longer 
compelled to blush in the presence of their local 
ministers*, broke out into xmbridled licentiousness. 
For thus (the clironicler informs us,) did they whisper 
to each other,—” Let us fijllow our own pleasure. 
Some one of the preaching brothers will soon travel 
this way,—one whom we never saw before, and never, 
shall SCO again ; so that, when we have hau our will, 
we can confess without trouble or annoyance.” Such 
was 4hc in^^nce they derived from the patronage of 
t&e Pope, and the confidence of the people, that they 
yere enabled to bid defiance to the power of the^ con¬ 
ventual cleigy, and sometimes to usurp their privi- 
jeges, and even to appropriate their revenues: to the 
utter amaiscment of all thinking persons, who could 
not but wonder at such excesses of rapacity and inso- 

* Miktth. Puin, p. 541. Ed. 1684. 

• ”-Cum rubor et confui»io in confessiune par# sit maxima 

et potUsima in pttnitenUft.” Mattb. Par. p. 608. Ed. 1884. 
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]ence, exemplified by .the ptior brethren ,—the holy 
professtHE of Toluntary indigence To fill tip the 
measure of evil, it appears, that the country was, at 
last, so over-run by swarms of friars, and so dis- 
ttirbod by their disorders, that our aneieut records are 
filled with warrants for the jurest of the sanctimonious 
vagrants *. 

Ri<'h«rd Fif»- These abuses had become so intole- 
^phjuippMjtimi rahle, in the reign of Edward III., that, 

(as we have already seen,) in the year 
1357| Richard Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh*, 

^ or thU peveral inttfttices Arc n*cordcd by Matth. Paris» G08. 
830. 846. Ed. 1C74. Ed. 1884. 

* Sec Turiier'ft History of England, vol. ii. p. 413, note (83.) 
which containi^ yarioui references to »iK*h orders in the reigns of 
Henry IH. Edward 1. Hiid Edward II. Among them is one general 
order to arret^t them all over the kingdom: ** Oe rtligio$is vaga- 
bundh arrcMtandis prr Odum 

^ Some accouni Sjoa been given, in the preceding chapter, of 
this d i sling III Hhed prcIaU*, usually known by the title of Arma^ 
cltmns. Tile following U a portion of his Sermon against the 
Mendicants, which may serve os a s})eckmcn of the English 
spoken in those times:— 

Hereof cometh grete damage both to the pC^t^and to the 
clergie, also to the peplc, for many men, for what they lovefh best 
in this world, that is her own childrL*n. Aho. hit is^grete damage 
to the clergie, for now in the Universitees of tiie rewinc of EngloncL 
For childrcfi beth so ystolc from her fadres and modres, lewet 
men (lat^mcn) in every place withholdeth her children, and 
sendcth'hem nought to the University. For hem is lever (mort^ 
iellUng) make hem orthe tilycrs, and liave them, than sendc hem 
to tlie Univen^ity, andlese hem. So that ghet, in iny tyines in 
the University of Oxenford werc^^tty thousand scholers at 
ones; and nowe beth unnethe nimhousand. And me trowith, 
that u# grittest occasloun why scholers both so withdraw, hit is 
for cliildren beth so begiled & ystole. And I see none gretUT 
damage to all the dergi? than this damage. 
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fearlessly arraigned the Mendicants before the Pope, 
at Avignon, and represented, among other causes 
of complaint, that their attempts to allure into 
their Order the youth at our Universities, had occa¬ 
sioned the most violent alarm, and had reduced the 
number of students at Oxford from 30,000 to C,000. 
There can he no doubt that the exertions of Fitz- 
ralph were vigorously followed up by Wiclif. It 
may not, perhaps, he possible for us, at the present 
day, confidently to affix to any of his extant writ¬ 
ings against them, a date so early as tlie year 1360. 
But tlion it should he n-inarked, once for all, that 
tlie works of the Ilidormer are extremely voluminous, 
and very much dispersed. It is but an inconsiderable 
portion of them that lias ever appeared in print. The 
remainder are still in manuscript, and are scattered 
througliout tlie public libraries of the empire. We 

And there more great damage that uncluth and dbtruyeth 
the i^rulerti of aU manner f.icuh^> fur Uiimc ordcri^ of buggers, 
for encielesn wyiinytiges that thet getteth hy lieg^yiig of the 
forHuide of schriflcH aiul sepultures, aud othere. Thei 

bctli now ati^iadtiplycd in coveute» mid in persons, tliat many 
juen telJith that in general studies uiinethe is yfuiindc to sillying 
.•a profiUtblc hook of the fuculte of vt, of dyvynyt^, of luw 
ouiouri, of phlsik, ether of law ci\iltf, but all hookas belh yboiight 
of frercs- So that in every corent is a noble librarie and a 
grete; so that everich frere, (hat hath state in scole, such as thei 
jieth now, hath an huge liiimryc. And also I sent of o^y stiget- 
tes to scoic thre or fourc persons; »iiJ hit is scidc me that 
ftotnme of hum both come home agen, IbrUhei myght nought 
fynde to «ell oon gude bibk, nother other covenuble bookea. 
Hit scineth that hcrof schui$&ine aichc an end, that no clei^e 
should Icvc in holy chirehc, but oonlicb in freres, and'ao, the 
faith of holy chirche were loste, but oonlicb in ireres.*' Sec 
Turner's Hist Engl, part vt c. iL p. 503, note 20* 
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by jto means quite ^rtain that the whole of them 
have bp^ disoovered; and it would be a t^k of 
extreme, perhaps^ of hopeless difficulty, to ascertain 
the exact period of -their composition or publication. 
It is, nevertheless, important and satisfactory to know, 
tliat the commencement of his la])ouTs in tliis cause 
has^ vith almost unanimous consent, been referred to 
tliis period by all the writers, whether friendly or ad¬ 
verse, who have mentioned his n«anic« The pith and 
marrow of his controversy, with these religionists, 
may be found in a small treatise against the Orders 
of Friars,” whicli was published by him full twenty 
years later, and in which his charges and objections 
arc arranged under fiffy distinct heads or chapters 


^ This tractf together with hU petition to the King :mrl Par^ 
liamentp was printed in a small volume at Oxford, in ItiOR, with 
the title,—Two short treatises against the Orders of Begging 
Friars, compiled by that faints Doctour of the Church, and 
preacher of God's word, John Wirlif, sometime feilpw of Merton, 
and Msibler of Balliol College, Oxford, and afterwards Parson of 
Lutterworth in Lecestershire, faithfully printed according to two 
ancient copies, extant, the one in Benct College in Cambridge, 
tile other remaining in the public library at Oxford.'’ At the 
end of the same volume is an Apology for John Wirlif, ** sh^-v 
ing his conformitye with the now Church of England, with 
answer to such slaunderous objections as have been urged against 
him by Father Parsons, the Apologists, and others. Collected 
chiefly out of divers of works of his, in written hand, by Ood*8 
especial providence remaining in the public library at Oxford, 
By Thomas James, keeper of the same, The^heads of 

the flfty heresies or errors laid to the charge of the Mendicants 
by Widif, are given by Lewis, p. S2—30; and the Heformer 
says, in conclusion of his treatise, that there be ** many moe, if 
men wble seek them well out;'’ and that the ** Friars been 
cause, beginning and muntaining of perturbation in Christian^ 
dome, and of all evils of this worlde i and these enors shallen 
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The remainder of his life^ hc%ever, from *the period 
of his, first appearance against them, mayj trithout 
much inaccuracy, be described as one continued protest 
against the iniquity of tiiesc Orders. He never seems 
to have lost sight of the subject. His indignant re¬ 
probation of th w practices is prodigally scattered over 
his writings. To his latest breath, he never ceased to 
denoimce them as the pests of society,—as the bitter 
enemies of all pure religion,—as monsters of arro¬ 
gance, hypocrisy, and covetousness,—in short, as no 
other jjjian the tail of the apocalyptic dragon, which 
was to SM'cep away a tliird part of tlic stars from the 
firmament of the Church 

The limits of this narrative forhid the intr<»duction 
of a copious abstract of liis treatise against the I'Viars. 
There is one of Uicir practices, liowever, too remark¬ 
able to pass unnoticed here. The fifteenth of his ob¬ 
jections charges them witl? deceiving and pillaging 
tlie jjcople by their ief/ers of Fraiemity, i^tew of frater- 
which he describes as “ powdred with 
hypocrisic, covetise, simonic, blasplicmie, and other 
leasings.” ' These precious documents, it seems, were 
w^ten on fine vellum, splendidly illuminated, under 
the seal of the fraternity, and covered with sarsnet: 
and they conveyed to the faithful and wealthy pur¬ 
chaser an assimuicc of his participation in th&.masses, 
vigils, and otlicr religious exercises of tlic ho^ bro- 
therhoodi both during his life, smd after' his death. 
So that they provided the sinner, who was able to 


never be amended^ til Friars be brought to fVeeclom of the Gos¬ 
pel, and clean religion of Jeiu Christ/* 

^ Revo xil 4« 
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purchase them, with a’ sort of running dispensation, 
which always kept pace with the utmost speed of his 
transgressions. It should, however, be observed that 
this imposture does not appear to have been peculiar 
to the Mendicants. They practised it in common 
with other religious societies thou^ possibly with 
more shameless enormity; as Wiclif, indeed, very 
plainly intimates: for he says of them, that “they 
passen bishoppes, popes, and eke God himself. For 
they grant no pardon, but if [except] men be con¬ 
trite and shriven, and of meritc of Christ’s passion, and 
other saints ; but friars maken no mention, netlicr of 
contrition, nc shrift, nc merite of Christ’s passion, but 
only of thcr own good deeds.” 

It will easily be believed that by his exertions 
gainst the Mendicants, Wiclif was piling up for him¬ 
self a formidable accumulation of wrath. It is not to 


be supposed that these Otdrrs would pasayely endure 
any attack upfin their privileges; cspemRjj^ns they 
were quite nuturiously impatient of i|p|i|^lMliction. 
For a time, their activity and perscvenlhce seem to 
have only been augmented by oppf)8illon. To arrest 


the ruin with which their intrigues threattned ^the 

University of Oxford, a statute had b^i 

Oxford statute, , ., it, Wt 

mre«traintofthc nisiuts providing that none shoula 
Mendicants. received into the Mendicant fratemitiew 


imtU'Hhey should attain the age of eighteen yeajjs. 
But this enactment furnished hut a wp^(|^efenec 
against the pertinacity of tlie Friars, "nfeir influ¬ 


ence and their wealth were prodigally employed to 


I See Lewis, p. 24, note (r.) also p. 301, where a copy is 
given of one of these letters, granted by the convent of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, to the mother of the famous Dcon Colet. 
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defeat that salutary regidation: and dispensations 
were perpetually issuing from Rome, which almost 
reduced its provisions to a .dead letter. The quar¬ 
rel, accordingly, continued to rage with unabated 
violence; dll, at length, in 1366, it was found, expe¬ 
dient to submij^ to the deitfsion of the interference ©r 
high Court of Parliament. The result 
of this applicadon was, a grave and salutary recom¬ 
mendation, that the adverse pardes should use each 
oilier with all becoming courtesy; and an injunc¬ 
tion, that none of the Onlers should receive among 
them any scholar under the .age of eighteen years; 
that the Friars should take no lulvantuge, nor 
procure any bull, or any other pnicess from Rome, 
against the Universities; that all controversies be¬ 
tween them should be referred the Crown; and 
tliat all offenders should he nunislicd at die pleasure 
of the King in Council. Ewn this measure, however, 
was insutfeient to stop the ti<lc of encroachment; as 
an instance vOf which, it m.av be mentionerl, that nine 
years aftei'^ards, a bull was actually pr^x un'J by the 
Convent b# Christ Church, Canterbuiy, to dispense, 
in tlieir-'&vour, with a statute of the University, re- 
^'ring persons to be regents in arts before they pro¬ 
ceeded doctors in divinity *. 

V The energy of Wielif, as the adversary of the 
F^rs and the champion of the ancient institutions, 
pr^abJI^jliecommendcd him to the So- , 3 ^, 
eiety of 9l^ol College, by whom he 
was presented, in 1361, witli the church FiUintfiimu. 


* Lewis, p. fi, n. Cotton’s Abridgment, p. 102, 1U5. Collier, 

1. 6G0. 
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of Fillingh^n, a living of considerable value, in the 
diocese of Lincoln, and in the archdeaconry of Stow; 
which he after- 'which he afterwards exchanged, in 

1368, for Lutgershall, in the archdea- 
la 136a corny of Bucks, a living of less value, 

bift of more convenient situation, as being nearer to 

Oxtord. Ill the same year (1361) he 
Pri)iuiiii-ii to the was promoted to the wardenship of 

wartU'iihhip of * 

B&iioi coiioge. Baliol; wluch dignity lie resigned some 

four years afterwards, for the headship 
WicHf 2i)iwmted , », , . , 

totijeiie;»i«inpof of Canterbury Hall, a society founded 

ibuiutediiyArcii' uboul that time by Simon Islep, then 
i)i8i)oj> uicj). Archbishop of Canterbury. This pre¬ 
late was renowned for his generous attachment to 
learning, and for the salutary vigilance, and even 
ijguur, of his ecclesiastical administration. The se¬ 
lection of Wielif, by such a man, for the-presidentship 
of his new founchiiitm, must have been a signal and 
very gratilying honor: which, however, he might 
possibly have been almost tempted to ,decline, lind 
he foreseen th(! turmoil and conlliet in which Jiis 
promotion would involve him. . foundation 

of Canterbury Hall, it should be observed, was 
designed for a wardi-n an<l eleven scholars, eight 
of whom were to be secular clergymen, the re¬ 
maining four members, including the warden, were 
to bemonksofChristChurch,Canterbury. The o^pe 
of warden was first couferreil on one Wodehall,'a 
turbulent and intractable luouk, who had already- 
molested and disquieted the university, by the dis¬ 
orderly violence of his temper*. In 1305, for rca- 


t Set LewU, p. 11,12. 
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sons which are not distinctly known,—butpn)bahly in 
consequence of the dissensions occasioned by a mix¬ 
ture of secular and monastic scholars in the some 
institution,—the founder removed Wodchall and his 
three monks, and substituted in their place John 
\\''iclif as warden, and three secular clerks, William 
Selby, William Middlcworth, and Richard Bcnger, to 
.be scholars: and this change lie is said to have 
i^ffected by virtue of a clause in the instrument of 
foundation, reserving to himself and liis successors, 
the power of removing the warden at pleasure, in a 
summary mamicr, M'itliout process or form of law 
In 13G(), islep died, and was succeeded )iy Simon 
Langhain, who was originally a private numk, and 
afterwards abbot of Westminster; from whteb office 


he was promoted to tlie bishopric of Ely, and thi'use, 
by papal provisiem, to the prinuuty. It is not very 
surprising tliat one whose discipline and life Iiad t>ccn 
among the religious Orders, should be foiuid ready tu 
entertain an appeal :igainst a secular warden of Can¬ 
terbury Hall.^rhe appointment of Wiclift. that oflice, 
by Simon’'Isfflp, hud been made in language which 
^hore most honourable testiniohy to his htness fov 
ilie post. It was, nevertlicless, suggested that this 


' Ahsqiic judicial 1 strepitu.** These are the words quoted 
Lewiftj, but he does not give the context in which they occur. 
Neither can I find this provision in the appendix to the first 
volume of Vaughan, in which he professes to give all the docu- 
nientfl which relate to this case. Dr. Lingard does not hesitate 
to affirm that we arc not acquainted with the means by wiiich 
Wodehall was superseded hy Wichf: hut he docs not question 
that he and his monks were removed with the approbatjoii of the 
founder. Lingurd, voL iv. p. 214, 216. 
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Appointment had taken place whpn Tslep waa disabled, 
by infirmity, for the transaction of business; and-that 
it was, moreover, contrary to the diartef of founda- 

Hif appointment g^ound, thc'appointment 

i»ono»mcca^ rtid Wiclif was prtjnounced void by Laug- 

i^anliinm. ham, and one John de Radyngate sub¬ 
stituted in his })ljict’. The new president, however, 
held his situation hut a very short time; for, the 
very next month, Wodchall was resUtred to the war- 
denshi|): and on Wielif’s refusal to render obedience 
to this order, tlie An-hhishop sequestered the reve- 
Wiciif appeals to ^ues tif the H*ll. Against this sentence 
thePi)i>e, of his metropolitan, Wielif appealed to 

the Pope; a proceeding from which it may be col¬ 
lected that he had not in his mind, at that time, 
a^ettled scheme of opposition to the Papal supre¬ 
macy over the ccch'shistical affsiirs of Europe. A 
tedious process of lietween three and f«»ur years fol¬ 
lowed. The l^apal decree at last came forth, and not 

^horancesl.ans- <>"‘7 the proceedings of I.ang- 

hain's tii-cr«*c. ham, but in defiance iu)d contempt of 

the provisions of the original fouiidatim, pronounced 
that mme but monks had any right " to remain,, 
pcrjielually” in Canterbury Hall; that all the secu¬ 
lar scholars shoul<l be removed; that Henry Wode- 
hall, and the other deprived monks, should be re¬ 
stored ; and that perpetual silence should be imposed 
on Wiclif, and tlic ejected secnilar effe-ks. 

Notwithstanding this decision, the re- . 
Ihe guIoTs seem to have felt their tide and 
possession insecure, until it had heen 
fortified by the royal approbation ; and tins was not 
obtained until the year 1372. In this remarkable in- 
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Btrument', it is distinctly recited, that the royal 
licence was originally granted for an establishment, 
the members of which were to be ■Ji>aTlhj secular 
and partly rfligious; that this licence was first vio¬ 
lated by Islep's substitution of seculars exclusivtly; 
and that it was again violated by the Pupal de¬ 
cree, which transferred the institutiem cxtiusit cly to 
monks. On this it became a question, whether the 
Hall itself, together witli its whole endowment, were 
not forfeited to the king, of whom the advowAou of 
Pageham, the chief source of its revenue, was held 
in capile. To renntdy ^is doubt, it was thought 
ftbsolubdy necessary to have recourse to the royal 
confirmation of the Pope’s sentence; and the instru¬ 
ment, accordingly proceeds to state, that “ in consi¬ 
deration of 200 marks paid by the Prior and Couvent 
of Christ Church, Canterbur}',’’ (from which the 
monkish members were always to be elected) “ all 
transgressions and forfeitun’s were panlonod, and the 
Papal decree ratified and confirmed.” On the face of 
this document, therefore, it apjiears, that even if the 
charter of foiflldution was first violated by I slop*, it 
was equally violated afterwanls by the court of Home; 
but that the latter breach of the roval licence was 
cured by a substantial bribe to tbc Crown, amounting 

1 It is printed at length in Lewis, p. 297—the MS. 
at Lambeth. No. 104. 

^ So far as (he removal of the warden, and the substitution 
* of Wiolif arc concerned, it is doubtful whether the royal licence 
had been violated by Archbishop Islep. There certainly was no 
such violation of It, if, ag Lewie aatterca, it reserved to the founder 
the right of removing the warden at pleasure, in a flummary way^ 
alfique juditiali See Lewis, p. 19. note. 
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in value tp between 2000 and 3000 pounds of our 
present money 1 

That Wiclif jjhdUld be indignant at the iniqmty of 
a trans^tidn, so disgraceful, both to the court of 
Rome and to the court of London, may very readily 
h(^iraagino{l; and to his disappointment at the dcci- 
s^ii, some have not scrupled to attribute (perhaps 
rasklyy according to tlic confession of a roctmt histo¬ 
rian ^ his subsequent oppj)sition to the PujkiI autho¬ 
rity. ^Froni a consideration of the following cireunj- 
stances, it may reasonably be collected that something 
far more discAditablo thuti^a^/incxx may be ascribed 
to those, who have attributed the conduct t)f Wiclif to 
any such unworthy feelings, fn the first place, not 
the slightest allusion to the subject has yet been found 
in any portion <*f his writings. So far as they have 
y^t examined, they furnish not a fragi^nt of 
evidence to prove that the matt(?r iwelt upon his 
mind, or raised a Kp:irk of wtirldly or factious resimt- 
ment. It may be true, (as it is most needlessly, and 
not verj' charitably, n'marked by a Prtflcstant histo- 
rian*'of the Church,) that “ tliere wjis not much of the 
crofS in this disappointment But it should be re¬ 
membered, that Wiclif never set up for a martyr upon 
the strength of that disappointment, and never was 
known to raise an outcry against the sentence. It 
is allowed by the same writer, that he suffered in a 
righteous cause; and tliis is, pi|bably, all that 
'^^clif would have clmnicd for himself; and is, assur¬ 
edly, all that has been claimed for him by his most 


* Lingard, vol. iv. p. 215. 

* Milner’s Church Hinlory, vol. it. p. 110. 
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favourable historians. ^ In the next place it must be 
recollected, that liis deep sense of ecclesiastical 
abuse and eorruption had, long bifcfoie, found utter¬ 
ance in his tr^t on the Last Age of the C^uil^h, pub¬ 
lished in 135G. There is, furthermore, the strongest 
rc^on for believing that he had openly commitfted 
himself to decided hostilities against the Romi^ 
militia,—the Mendicajit Orders,—previously to the 
comnieueenient of the dispute relative to the warden- 
ship of Cantcrlnuy Hall, (although there may Jbe no 
extant writing of lus on this subject, to ^^'hieh so early 
a date cun, with absolute ^rtainty, be ufcigned); and 
that these hustilitics were eontinued, with unabated 
vigour, even while the appeal to Rome was pending. 
But the most triumphaut defence of '^I'iclif from the 
cliarge either of vindictive seltishness, or of a worklly 
and copulating spirit, is to be f<mnd in his con(4ilk re¬ 
lative w the Rapid claim of sovereignty over t]iercaln» 
of Riigland, about that time revived by Pope Urban 
the Pifth. 


It will, of Wirsc, be recollected, thiit the founda¬ 
tion for tliis cliiim wjis the surrender of the British 
croviTi by King John tt) I’ojw Innocent the Third. 
Nothing, perhaps, could have occurred to scatter 
more widely, among the people of England, the seeds 
of disaffection towards the Papal tyranny, tlnin tliis 
most ignominious transaction. I'hat the submission 
rendered to it by the monarch and the people 

was, in all succeeding times, bitterly reluctant, may 
be concluded from the fact, that the humiliating for¬ 
mality of homage was constantly evaded, ajid that, 
since tlie days of Hemy III. the odious tribute of 
1,000 marks was often interrupted. In 1365, no 
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less than thirty-tliree years had elapsed 
The Pope revives since the lAst payment had been made; 

ase ana tritmto jjjid then, in evil hour, when the spirit 
from Enfiiuna. nation was at its hijthest, the 

Pope bethought him of demanding the arrears, and, 
with them, the due i)erfonnancc of feudal homage. 
Qn failure to comply, King Edward the Third,—the 
conqueror of France, the hero of the age, the mirror 
of chivalry—was apitrized tlint he would be cited by 
process to appear at the Papal court, there to answer 
for the default to his civil and spiritual s(»vcreign. 
Tlic conduct^ of that mont^U on this occasion was 
Edwani 111. layii precisely such as became a King of 
fore' raXment, England. He laid the insolent exac- 

it'ouRTrtrbc*!^^ *^‘’^** Pontiif licforc his Parlia- 

Biitwi. ment the next year, (13GG), and desired 

theilladvice on tlie emeqrency. 'i’he answer of the 
lords spiritual and tL-in])oral, and of the Contmons of 
England to this dennuid of their sovereign, is such 
as, even at thi.s distance of time, wo ciin hardly read 
without feeling our hearts bum within us. “ For¬ 
asmuch a-s neither king John, nor any <ither king, 
could brmg this reabn and kingdom in such thraldom 
and subjection, but by common consent of Parlia¬ 
ment, the which was not done; theruftire, that which 
he did ivas against his oath at his coronation. If, 
therefore, Uic Pope should attempt any thing against 
the king by process, or other matters in deed, the 
king, with all his subjects, should, with all their force 
and power, resist the same.” 

This solemn legislative renunciation of servitude 
and vassalage, must have smitten with sore amaze¬ 
ment the faithful adherents of Pontifical supremacy. 
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Their displeasure was speedily expressed by the pen 
of an anonymous monk, wh<f immediately on the pro¬ 
mulgation of the above resolution^ published a vin¬ 
dication of the Prtjial claims, in which vicuftimuenged 
he challenged Wiclif, by name, to con- 
fute his arguments in support of tliose Hwnent. 
pretensions, and to maintain the recent decision 
of tlie Parliament. ^Vhat then, is the .irresistible 
inference from tlic bare fact of such a cballenge, 
but that Wiclif was, at that time, publicly known 
as the avowed and determined adversary of Papal 
encroachment,—as the chqfnpion whem.^bf all others, 
an advocate of the Himiish power would bo most 
anxious to overthrow ? The rase, therefore, stands, 
simply, thus. In Wiclif appeal.s fr) Rome 

against his ejection from the wardensliip of Can¬ 
terbury Hall: in 1367, whUc fiis unit is jyehtfitig^ 
he is publicly challenged to defend the independence' 
of his country against Popish usurpation,—a challenge 
which he promptly answers ; and in 1370, the Pope 
decides agsiiust him, by a final sentence depriva¬ 
tion. "WTiere, then, shall we find langusige tti de¬ 
scribe the rashness of tlie surmise, that he was driven 
to extremities against the Papal authority, by his 
exasjieration at the judgment which finally thrust 
him from his preferment ? 

The performance of Ids monkish an- 
tagoniat has not f%ccn preserved ; his wieiif’s reply to 
reply to it is, however, extant *, in the 


the chuUcttge* 


1 It is printed by Lewie, p. by tlic title of Deter- 

minatio qttudam Mflgistri Johannis Wyclid', dc Doniiuiu, contrtt 
unum Munachuiii/' 
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fonn of-a theological “determination” in Latin ; and 
we may collect from il that the first object of his 
adversary w?is to render Wiclif personally odious at 
Rome, and thus to jrrvjudice the suit tlicn pending, 
and to ruin his future professional fortunes; the se¬ 
cond, to secure for himself feid his Order tlio patron¬ 
age of the Papal court; and the last, to establish 
tlie Papal power in more unlimited licence, and con¬ 
sequently, to effect a moj*c shameless accumulation of 
secular domains upon tlie religious houses Un¬ 
deterred by any rt'gurd for his own personal interests, 
Wiclif addresses himself to the demolition of the main 
strength of liis mitagonist, which he finds to l)e col¬ 
lected in the following not'ible syllogism. “ All 
dominion, granted under a condition, is, by the vio¬ 
lation of the condition, di8.solved‘. But the Lord 
Pope granted to our king the realm of England, under 
the condition that England should aim\ially pay 700 
marks *, which condition luis fnnn time to time been 
disrcgardi'd. 'rherefore, the king of England has 
long since fallen fr»m the sovereignty of England.” 
It rc*quircd no great Ic^eal sagju’ity to discover that 
tliis argument began by virtually assuming the prin¬ 
cipal matter in debate; namely, that the condition 
was such as one of the high contracting parties had 


* “ ’I'res cuuss diet* sunt mild, cur homo facit Priiiio, ut 
persunu inea^ sic a(] Uuiriaiiann Curiam ^ffauiata* ct agirravatis 
cfituuriH, ab ecclesia^ittcia beiicficiib sit privata. Secuudo» tit 
ex hjnc sibi et buis bentrvoleiitia Romanas Curifie sit leportata. 
Et tertiOf ut, dominante Doiiiino Pap& regnq An^liat, liberius, 
copiuBjUB, et voIuptiiDsiiu, sine frerto correptionis fraterns, tint 
Abbathiit civilia doniinia cumulatH." Lewis, p. 351. 

^ 700 for England, 300 for Ireland, 
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power lawfully to impose, or the other to accept. 
All, therefore, that remained for Wiclif to do, was to 
show that the condition in question was utterly in¬ 
tolerable. To this object he addresses himself with a 
somewhat ironical gravity. He professes, for his 
part, to be a humble an^hedient son of the Romish 
Church, and protests that he is unuilling to make 
any assertion wliich may sound injuriously to her 
honor, or inflict reasonable oficnee on pious ears. 
He, tlien‘fore, conceives it to be more becoming in 
him to refer tin? Reverend Doctor, his antagonist, to 
tlie solution of the question which he hud heard to 
have been given in a certain assembly of secular 
lords : and he, acctirdingly, proceeds to detail the 
sentiments there expressed by tliese illustrious coun¬ 
sellors. The first of tinnn, he tells us, declared that 
tribute could be due only by right of conquest, and 
that it should he altogether refused unless the Pope 
could extort it by strength of hand ; whichifhis Holi¬ 
ness should .attempt, he (the speaker) would resist in 
defence of our right. By the next of these senators 
it was tjbscrved, that the Pojx* ought to be foremost 
in tile following of Christ, who bad not where to lay 
his head: that by the nature of his office, he was 
absolutely incapacitated for receiving any such im¬ 
post as he now demanded; that it was their duty to 
confine tlic Pope to the observance of his spiritual 
function, and, consequently, to resist tlie exaction of^ 
civil homage or tribute. If, said the third debater, 
the Pope be the servant of the servants of God, no¬ 
thing but tlie performance of service can entitle liim 
to any payment. Service, however, whether temporal 
or spiritual, we have received none, at the liand of bis 

d 
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Holiness. His demand of payment must consequently 
fall, at once, to the ground. A third part, or more, of 
tlie land pf tliis kingdom, said tlic fourth noi)loman, is 
held in mortmain hy the Church; that is, by the 
Pope, who claims to be Lord of all the possessions of 
the Church. It follows, ’^en, that lie must hold 

t 

^ tliesc lands, either sw tenant and vassal <»f tin* king, 
or else as his liege lord and superior. I'liat tlu: king 
can have any territorial superior witliin this milin is 
contrary to the spirit of all feudal institutions ; since, 
even when lands are granted in tnorlmain, the rights 
of the original lord arc invaria))ly rescrud. The 
Pope, therefore, must be the king's v:,ssal: and, 
having continually failed to render hc>uiagi ami ser¬ 
vice, has unquestionably incum*cl flje ibri'citure ap¬ 
propriate to such default. On wbat. groninl was 
it, demands tlie lifth s])eaker, that th.s impost was 
granted hy King Jolin? Was it for rln l.viiefit of 
personal absolution granted to hiniM-lf. tn- for the re¬ 
moval of the interdict laid upon his kjugdoni, or ibr 
any forfeiture incurnnl by the niouan h i lor eiflier 
of the two former reasons, the transaction was hascly 
simoniacal and iniquitiou.s. it wtts sijnoinacal. ■- 
for it savoureth not of tlie ndigiou )1‘ Christ to say. 
I Avill absolve thee on condiiion that you pay mi- so 
priuch monies annu.'dly and for ever. It wm grossly 
iniquitous,—for what could l>c more sharadul than 
to burden the unoffending ]>copIe wntli a pmialty due 
only to the sins of the monarch ? But if tliis mark 
of servitude were imposed for the of the above 
reasons, it^^must follow that the Pope would, ip the 
most formidable of all senses, be the liege lord of our 
king. He might, for any pretended forfeiture, and at 

7 • 
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any time, pluck the crown from tlie head of ojir sove¬ 
reign, and place it on the brow of a creature of his own! 
And who, adds the sjtcaker, is to resist the bsginnings 
of such encroachments, if we do not ? The goods of 
the Church, said another, cannot he lawfully alicMted 
without an adequate and reasonable consideration. 
It is, therefore, quite monstrous that the Pope should 
pretend to dispose of a realm so broad and rich for a 
paltry rent of 700 marks a year. Besides, if there is 
Uj be any sovereign hntl <if this land, above th(t king, 
that lord must be net other th.an Christ himself. The 
Pope it cannot be ; Ibr the Pojie is liable to sin r and, 
according to the doctors of theology, by actually in¬ 
curring mortal sin, would forfeit all title to dominion. 
Knougli, therefore, it is for us to keep ourselves from 
mortal sin, and virtuously to share our possessions 
with the poor, in token of our holding them imme¬ 
diately of Christ, tile ordy sure and all-sufficient liege 
Lord, instead of acknowledging ourselves dependent 
on one whose own title must be constantly open to 
failure and defeat. It was very forcibly urged by 
die last of tliese speaker**, lliat an improvident stipu¬ 
lation of tlic king, the result of his own judicial in¬ 
fatuation, and affecting the rights and interests of a 
wliole i)i'ople, could never be held perpetually bind¬ 
ing, unless confirmed by the formal and 'solemiiv 
acquiescence of all orders and estates of the realm. 
Such plenitude of aSBtliority and consent was, in this 
instance, wanting ; the whole transaction, therefore, 
must be utterl||Wegitimate and void. From tlu;se 
considerations, ^huB solemnly Urged by ^le secular 
counsellors of the nation, Wiclif conceives himself en¬ 
titled to conclude, that the condition imposed by the 
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P^e, and accepted by king John, was altogether “ a 
TUD thing;” and he commends to his reverend ad- 
vei^ry the task of proving it to be otherwise. “ But 
if I mistake not,” he adds in conclusion ; “ the day 
will first..vrive in which every exaction shall cease, 

. beftjlc th?doctor will be able to cstablisli that a sti- 
r pupation, such as this, can ever be consistent either 
with lionestv or W'ith reason.” 

It is not, perhaps, very easy to decide, whetlicr 
Wiclif is here to be considered as repor^g the sub¬ 
stance of u debate wbieh had Jictually taken phice jn ' 
the ^louse of Peers, relative to the demands of the 
Pope S or whether he is merely putting into the mouths 
of fictitious and imaginary speakers, such arguments, 
(A would naturally suj^est theiURclvcs to intelligent, 
high-spirited, and patriotic men. 4ut, however this 
may be, it l>as been the pleasure of a living historiuji * 
to pronounce, tlilt this “Determination” of j^Rc- 
fonner, ” does more honor to his loyalty as a subject, 
than to bis abiliti^ ‘as a schp^ a divine.” llis 
abilities, it may fninkly be conco<lcd, arc not displayed 
to much iidvantage A this piece, considered as a spe¬ 
cimen of artificial rhetoric, or finished composition. 
The style, it must be allcivvod, is sufficiently barba¬ 
rous and ruf^cd, and the i,atinity such as to inflict 
♦severe penance on Ciceronian cars,—a circumstance 


> It is clear tiiat be docs 


not prctcfl^o have been present at 
the discussion, "ills words are, *• —^nsniitto Doctoreni nieuni 
reverenduin ad sulutiona Jiiijus quam andivi in 

quodam Concilio a Doij|||pi8 Secularibua'^flla datam. Primus 
autem Domiaus, in armify^atrcnuua,/er^Kr Caliter respondisse, 
&c &c.” Lewis, p. 351. 

* Lingird, vol. tv. p. 815,.bote 104. 
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riot very surprising, whA it is remembered, that, in 
those days, the graces of a classic style were little 
cultivated, and, indeed, scarcely known. If, Ifowevcr, 
the performance is to be estimated by its fitness'to 
produce the paired impression on the publi^nin^ it 
will assuredly be found not more honorame to bis 
loyalty, than to hi4 capacity and address. With- a 
view to the purposes contemplated by him, we can 
scarcely imagine a happier form than that, into which 
he has throws the multiplied objections to these in> 
tolerable claims. It must have elated the very soul 
of any loyal Englishman to hear the reasoning^ by 
which the first men in the kingdom hurled back in 
the teeth of the Pontiff his pretensions to sovereignty 
over their native .land. Every individual, with a 
grain of common l^se in his head, or a spark of pa¬ 
triotism and religion in hi» heart, aaust have felt l)is 
hlood ^ ^ ym ed by these noble pledges of resistance to 
foreign arrogance and usurpation, .^n such an occa¬ 
sion, and for sudi objects, what could the schohu 
and the divine,—the peculiar cl^k and chaplain to 
the king —do better, than throw aside, for a time, the 
persoi^of a mere professional disputant, and appe^ 
to the understanding of his readers in the language 
of senators and of statesmen ? 

It is further asserted by tlie same writer, that this 
paper is chieflu i^markablc for containing the gomi 
of tlkosc doctrineSf afterwards involved W'idif 


1 So he descrihe^ll^gelf in hii 
sim fMfcuUaru RegU ClericuSf tails q 
habitiun responsalW^efendendo t{ 
dominori' re^o* Ang\im, m 
Pontifici.*’ 



tTuUion : Kgii ciiui 
volo liben^r inJuere 
eiqdo quod Hex potest 
tributiixii iloinauo 
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in so mucli trouble, namely, &at dominion is founded 
in ^ace, and that the clci^ ought not to -hold tem¬ 
poral possessions WiUi regard to the absurd and 
pernicious doctrine, that dominion is founded on 
graqp, there is but one allusion to it in the whole 
.document. It occurs in the argument of the sixth 
speaker; and there it appears in%)e form of an ap¬ 
peal to principles, which were admitted by the theo¬ 
logical doctors of the age’. That the temporal 
endowments of the (Church were destitute of all sanc¬ 
tion, either from primitive example, or from the spirit 
and^esign of Christ’s religion, is, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, a doctrine distinctly and uniformly maintained 
by Wiclif. But a candid perusal of his “ Determi¬ 
nation” mtist shew, that this was not the only, and 
certainly not the strongest ground!^ on which he re¬ 
sisted the cliiim of any Ek^lesiastic, however exalted, 
to extort tribute from a foreign coun^. ^ "^hesc 
points will occosiujgaily meet us again in the course of 
this narrative, it hiay be prog|r to ftizc the opportu¬ 
nity of rcmarking,’‘'^jpt the opinions of Wiclif, relative 
to wclosiastical property, appear to have been carried 
to a point, which lay very far beyond the limits of 
moderation. It is fit tliat the reader should be pre¬ 
pared for this : and it is likewise fit that his attention 
should he fixed on the causes which often drove 
the Reformer to a dangerous audadty of statement, 
in his discusl^ODS of this subipn. It should never 
be forgotten, that he lived iiPdays when the pos¬ 
sessions of the hierarchy haP reached a most 

• / 

1 Lingard, voL iv^. 316, nty j[fl6. 

^ Psps, dum fuent^ Mec&Uf.siorUli,''^«nmdKm theologot, 
carat dominto. 
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portentous magnitude, and had converted the Romish 
priesthood, for the most part, into a corrupt and 
indolent aristocracy. It has been computed, that 
more than half* the landed property of this king¬ 
dom was th^ in their hands; and nothing; but (lie 
Statute of Mortmain had prevented a still further 
absorption of it. ffov it is one of the curses in¬ 
flicted on mankind by flagrant and inveterate abuse, 
that the momentum required for its overthrow is such 
as frequently to carry the assailant forward, beyond 
the boundaries of wisdom and of safety. If, therefore, 
the principles or the reasonings of the Reformer, tc- 
specting the worldly affluence of the clergy, should be 
thought to savour of rashness or extravagance, a sub¬ 
stantial apology may be found in the ruinous enormity 
of those evils, wliiim called him forth to a life of in¬ 
cessant, perilous, and spirit-stirring conflict. 

> It is stated that Uicre were in England 53,215 yboda mili- 
lum! of wliicli the Teli|jou» 28,000,—lifore then half! See 
Turner’s History of England^ol. ii. p. 4l3,,noie 04. 
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PetUion of Parliament that thauld hold offioto of 

State—Answer of the King—^Probabla-effect qf tVicl\f*t wrih 
ings and opinions respecting this qHe$Hun~His sentiments on 
the employment of the Clergy in secular officfs~lie becomet a 
Doctor ff DUlnHyy and is raised to the Omniiy Chair at Orford 
—His E-aposition of the Decalogue—Notice qfhU **Pore Caitiff** 
—Notice ef the struggles of this Country against Papal exac^ 
tion—Papal Provisions—Statute <f ProoisorSf and qf Premunire 
—K'iclif sent as Ambassador to the Pope—Presented to the. 
Prebend of A ust and the Rectory of Lutterworth—Remonstrance 
of the (jood Parliament** against the Extortions xf the Pope— 
WicUf summoned to appear before the Convocation at St. PauVs 
—He ts protected by John of Gaunt—Mis appearance at St, 
Paul's—The tumufiuo*is scene, which foUowedr—Death of Ed^ 
ward IILi and accession tf IL^Further complaints qf 

the Parliament against the Pope—whether the irca- 
sure of the kingdomiikight not be detained^ although reyHired by 
the PajiSy* referred to Wiclif—IRs answer. 


Nothino is clearly or positively known respeftuig 
the life, the studies, and die pursuits of Wiclif, durii^ 


the interval which elapsed between his intrepid vin^in^ 
cation of the independence of his countryi and vt 
year 1371) |wluch was memorable for another as^ult 
upon the honors and privil^es of churchmen* In 
1371. tha^ a petition waa presented by 
tiuu fcc^c- die Parliatpent to th|^;£ing, requetit*^ 


ame: 

no“ 2 dd ornSw of ing ei^tie^n oP ecclesiastical per- 

sons &091 ofil&s of State, which, at that 
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time, were almoet entirely engrossed by the clergy, 
conformably trf ft JIftctice which had generally pre¬ 
vailed in Europe, ever since the conversion of the 
western nations to the Chri^an faith. Every one, 
who has the aligl^st acquaintance with the state of 
society in the darker^ ages of £un^, is in full posses¬ 
sion of the apology which may reasonably be offered 
for an usage which, *in theory, it might, perhaps, be 
difficult to defend. In those times, learning and in¬ 
telligence were, in a great measure, confined to eccle¬ 
siastics. Throughout many a generation, it would 
have been vain to seek among the laity for persons 
qualified for the execution of functions requiring the 
most elementary of those accomplishments, which arc 
now diffused almost throughout every class of the 
community. The coarse and ignorant Jicroes of tlie 
feudal ages positively gloried in their utter destitution 
of all “ clerk-like ” qualificatiois. To write and n'sul 
were regarded by them as despicable vanities, which 
dishonored a wanibr, ftUd degraded him to the level 
of a monk *. With the ciiprieious ^consistency which 
often marks the semibarbariau, they cherished a feel¬ 
ing of disdain for arts, the want of which kept them in 
a state of humiliation, and placed them at the mercy of 
a profession alternately the object of their derision and 


' Every reader will at once call to mind the words of the 
Douglas in Marmion: 

- by heaven it liked me ill 
When the king praised his cUrkly skill. 

Thanks to St. Botlian, son 4^ mine, 

SavC'Oawain, pen a line. 

So said I, and so wy TfstiU, 

Let my boy Bishop ilret his fill. 
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their fears. So long as this habit of thought or feeling 
prevailed, the highest secular responsibiliticB would, 
naturally and unavoidably, devolve upon the sacer¬ 
dotal orders. In the fourteenth century, however, these 
days of ignorance and weakness were evidently pass¬ 
ing away. The monstrousjlfiionialy of consigning 
the ofHccs of judicature, ana the cares of State, to a 
class of persons, whose function pledged them to the 
guardianship of man’s spiritual and eternal interests, 
was beginning to undeigo a severe and unsparing 
scrutiny. The world were no longer content to see 
both Church and State placed under tlie control of 
the mitre and the cowl. It was no longer thought an 
ordinance of Nature or of l^vidence, that the seals 
of judicial or political office should be borne by spi¬ 
ritual dignitaries. People began to think it strange that 
the Chancery and the Exchequer should be occupied 
by functionaries who were ordained to a ministry ab¬ 
horrent from secular chicanery and litigation. Still 
less could they comprehend .|he profane abuse which 
consigned the cure of royal wanlrohes, or buildings, to 
ecclesiastical surveyors, or placed tlie kitchen and the 
larder under the control of a ghostly clerk ! 

These usages, however, like a multitude of others 


which had been almost consecrated by superstitious 
habit, retreated but very slowly before the advancing 
intelligence of the age. In the present instance, the 
AMWCT of the answer c^the King was, that he would 

deal with the petition of Parliament con¬ 
formably to the advice of his council. His advisers, 


it would seem, did not venture to recommend an en¬ 


tire disregard of this popular feeling; for, in the course 
of a few weeks, the celebrated William of Wykeham 
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resigned the great seal) and the Bishop of Kxctcr re> 
tired from the office of treasurer. This success, how¬ 
ever, was but partial and temporary. Little perma¬ 
nent impression was made by it on the obnoxious 
practice which continued, with slight interruption, 
till nearly the middle*^ the seventeenth century. Of 
the ecclesiastics who'%at in the Court of Chancer}’, 
Bishop Williams was the last. Of clerical statesmen 
and prime ministers no.instance occur^ subsequently 
to that of Laud, who, probably, ow’ed his ruin, in a 
considerable measure, to the jealousy and disgust 
occasioned by his supposed intrusion into the political 
councils of his sovereign. So inveterate, however, 
was tliis practice, that,' when he retired from tlie ma¬ 
nagement of the treasury, he seemed still to be utterly 
unconscious that the fiscal office was unfit for a 
churchman, and accordingly laboured to procure it for 
Bishop Juxon; and he expressed the highest satis¬ 
faction when he succeeded in transferrinir it to such 
able and upright admiaistradon. Since that time, no 
high political function has, in thU kingdom, been en- 

1 Tlic same tendency in the Clergy to desecrate themselves 
by every species of secular occupation is denounced, more than 
a century and a half later, by old Latimer, with his usual blunt -1 
J1CS8# ** It 16 to be lamented that the prelates, and other spiri¬ 
tual persons, will not attend upon their offices. They will not 
be among their tfocks, but wtl],^ther^ run hither and thitiier, 
here and there, where they ar^not called, and, in the mean 
season, leave them at adventure of whom they take their living. 
Yea, and furthemore, some would rather be eltrki qf the kiteheni 
or take other offices upon them beside that which they have 
already. But, with what conadence these same do so, I can¬ 
not tell r’ Sermons, p. I 7 I, quoted in Vaughan, voh i* p* 317i 
note 22 . 
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trusted to .in ecclesiastic. On the continent, the usafte 
survived considerably longer,^ 

If it be asked how wc are to connect this petition 
of the Commons, with the history of Wiclif, it may, 
perhaps, be difficult to furnish h perfectly conclusive 
answer, 'fhe want of certainwis to the dates of his 

multifarious may render it next 

wieiif's writiiiRii to impossible, at the present day, to 

^estimate corrcstly the influence of his 
quertion. labouR on that pubUc feeling which ex¬ 

pressed itself in this proceeding. Thus much, however, 
is clear; that the language and tenor of that petition, 
were in full accordanci* with sentiments to which 
he has given utterance in a^vaiety of his extant 
compositions. It is, moreover, quite indisputable, 
that, at this jjeriod, he was no obscure and cloistered 
speculator. So long ago as the year 1356, as we 
have already scon, ho committed Iiimsclf to an opi‘n 
Hssaulf on tlie worldlincss and ambition of the 
Romish hierarchy; alKiut the year 1.360, he was re¬ 
nowned fc»r his prominent share in the controversy 
with tlie Mendicants; and in 1367, or 1368, he 
had further pledged himself to the conflict against 
Papal usurpation, by vindicating the resistance of the 
Parliament to the claims of tribute. These consi- 
derations, combined with the notorious spirit and 
tenor of all his publications, may reasonably warrant 
Mhe conclusion, th^ his^opinions were powerfully 
instrumental in giving stretlgth to the impulse, which 
ih 1371, was carrying the public mind forward in the 
direction of improvement. This in&rence derives 
much confirmation, from the circumstance that Fox, 
the Martyrologist, docs not appear to entertain the 
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slightest doubt, that Wiclif is alludetl to * by one of 
our ancient chroniclen, who ascribes to heretkal 
counsels, the measures adopted, about this time, to the 
disadvantage of the clergy; and who very gravely do- 
nnunces those proceedings us the sins ^hich called 
down upon the king troubles and reverses of his 
latter days! Tiiat tl6 measure now under consider¬ 
ation, was in strict harmony witli the convictions of 
Wiclif, will sufficicntlx appear from %he foUowng 
extracts from his wiitings. Tlie treatise lerroed 
“ the Regimen of the Church,” (which, if not Wiclif’s 
own composition, is most probably u compilation 
from bis writings) ahnost echoes the language of tlie 
Parliament. “ Neither Prelates,” he „ , , , 

Hentiinciitft of 

contends, ** nor Doctors, nor Deacons, wiciif. on uw 
should hold secular offices, tliut is, the^ciino’m sr- 
tliose of Chancery, Treasury, Privy 


^ “ It appcArctli,’* Aay# Fox, by such as hove observed the 
order and course of tliat tliii Wiclif flourished albut the 

year of our Lord 1371, Kdward the third in England. 

For thtitt wc do And in the Chroniclot of Caxtuu: ' In tlie year 
of our Lord, 13?! p* »aith he. ‘ Edward the third, King of Eng¬ 
land, in hi« PAtliaineiit, was agiunst the Pope's Clergy. He 
willingly harkened and gave car to the voices and tales of here- 
HkeSi with certain of his Counsell, conocivtiig and following 
sinister opinionM against the Clergie. Wherefore, afterward, he 
tasted anil suffered much adverbity and trouble. And not long 
after, in the year of our Lord,^ he, * 1372, he wrote unto 
tl\e Bishop of Rome, that he sh^d n^, by any means, inter¬ 
meddle any more within his kin^om, as touching the reserva¬ 
tion, or clUtributton of benefices; and that all such Bishops as 
were under hi^ dominion, should t^)oy their former and ancient 
Hbertie, and ^.confirmed of their metropolitancs, as hath been 
accustomed in timet poaL’ Thus much writeth Cuxton.*’ Fox's 
Acts and Monuments, in Wordsworth's Eccics. Biography, voL i. 
p. 5, 6. 
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Seal, and other such secular offices in the Exchequer; 
neither be Land-stewards nor Stewards of Hall, nor 
Ckrks of Kitchen, nor Clerks of Accounts; neither 
be occupied in any secular office in Lords* Courts; 
more espec|a11y while secular ^en are able to do 
such offices*.” The inconsistency of such occupa- 
tions-witli the spiritual fuiy^n, is exposed by re- 
ftfreiice to the authority of St. Gregory, St. Clirysos- 
tom, and St.>Jerume, and of the apostolic decrees. 
He further appeals to tlic language of St. Paul to the 
Corinthian Church, and to the admonition of our 
Lord, addressed to His disciples. In anotlier of his 
compositions, he complains that.“]irelates, and great 
religious professioners arc so ^edpied in heart about 
worldly lordships, and with pleas of business, that no 
habit of devotion, of praying, of tlioughtfulness on 
heavenly things, on’ the sins of their own heart, or 
those of other men, may be preserved; neither may 
they Ml found studying and preaching of the Gospel, 
nor visiting and comforting of poor men/* And tlic 
miserable eftect of tliis desertion of thoir sacred minis** 
try, he describes to be, that the churchmen, who arc 
suffered to become rich dorks of Chaiicery» of the 
Common Bench, and King’s Bench, and the Exche¬ 
quer, and Justices, and Sheriffs, and Stewards, and 
Bailiffs^/* contract, at last, such habits of worldliness, 

' For this, and tlie .^llowing extract, I am indebted to the 
' diligence of Mr. Vaughan. See vol. t« p. S14. The passage 
quoted above is from the EccI^smt Argsmeii. M8S. Titus, 

D. i. There is a second copy of this Treatise the MSS. of 

Trinity College, Dublin; which, however, wa$-^l^^id when Mr. 
Vaughan wished to examine iC 

* This passage is taken from a M|L in C. C« C. Cambridge, 
beginning with the words,—For three %kiIU [reasons] lords 
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as must utterly disqualify them for rebuking, with 
authority, the worldliness of other people. And, ac- 
cordiTigly, in the complaint preferred by him, several 
years later, to the King and Parliament, he says, 
“ our Priests ben so busy about worldly occupations, 
tliat they sec men better bailiifs, or reves, tlian ghostly 
Priests of Jesu Christ,” Such was the prevdence of 
this admixture of sacred and profane employmisnts, 
that it would seem to have had not oftly the sanction 
of the Crown, but the approbation and encourage¬ 
ment of the lay patrons; who are represented by the 
Reformer as diverting clerks from tlieir holy calling, by 
appointing them ta hold “ vain offices in their courts,” 
and thus deterrh^ The more conscientious among 
them from accepting spiritual benefices •. It would be 
needless to ransack his writings for further extracts, in 
condemnation of such degrading usages, Sentiments 
similar to those which have been here produced, arc, 
doubtless, scattered in profusion over his w<ifts: and 

although we may be unable to assign the exact time 

♦ 

at which he began publicly to reprobate these parti¬ 
cular abuses, it would be absurd to hesitate in reckon¬ 


ing his infiuence as among the most powerful agen¬ 
cies, which were then at work to purify the Church 
from this species of desecration. 


The year 1372 was memorable for 
Wiclif’s promotion to tlie degree of 
doctor of divinity, and for his Ovation 
to the theological chair of Oxford. At 


1372 ^ 

Wiclif tH'como* 
doctor of di viit ity. 
ttTid Is IQ 

the divinity chair 
at Oxford. 


4 

ahould consti^A Clcrki to live in meekness, poverty, and ghostly 
travail.’* Vaufhan, toI. i. p. 315. 

^ In hia Tract oo tfa#, question, ** Why poor Priests have ao 
benefices.” 
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the time of his advancement to this commanding po¬ 
sition, he was in the maturity and autumn of his life, 
having then iiuin})ered about cight-and-forty years. 
It is probable that many of his scholastic exercitations, 
of whicli u considerable number is jtill extant, were 
delivered in the regular course of his professional 
duty: nd, if no other monument of 1^ powers had 
been preserved to us, there would, pemaps, be little, 
which should t^npt posterity to dis^rb the dust which 
ages m%ht heap upon his volumes,—little which 
would make good his jicculiar claim to the title of 
Evangelic Doctor. His whole life, however, showed 
that he brought mth him to his new station a much 
loftier ambition, than that of merely enlarging or for¬ 
tifying the barren domain of metaphysical abstraction. 
The fashion of tlie age^ indeed, and the very nature of 
his office, must frequently liavc demanded such ex¬ 
hibitions of his learning and acuteness. At this day, 
they wi#, perhaps, l>c regarded as little better than a 
mere wast<5 of his abilities; but it should never bo 
forgotten, that they did substantial, thuugli indirect, 
service to the cause of scriptural truth, since tliey 
advanced his reputation, and greatly augmented the 
wciglit and ’authority of. his opinions. his 

thoughts,^owevor, U'cre not diverted by liis elevatiem 
from the weightier matters of Christian theology, wrft' 
_ appear from his copious Exposition of 

Wlclifi Exposi- ^ , 

tion of the Peca- thc Dcsalf^e, a treatise which may, 

qpnsidcrable probability, be re¬ 
ferred to this period of his life. A plain, scriptural, 
statement of thc laws of the two tables, indhe English 
tongue, may seem to us no mi^^y achievement for 
so renowned a doctor. In - those times, however. 
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there can be no doubt, such a work was a phenome¬ 
non of great rarity and vast importance. He him¬ 
self tells us in his preface, that it was, then, no im- 
oommon thing for men “ to call God Master, forty, 
three-score, or fjpir-score years; an^yet to remain 
ignorant of his Ten Commandments.” And the 
Commandm<^||| were known, the pricstcra|(Pof the 
age wa.s, generatl^^at hand, to point out some refuge 
of lies, in which 'We transgressor might be safe from 
the penalty. 7’o lay the Divine law before fte world 
in all its purity, .and all its sovereignty, was, in such 
an age, one of the noblest services which a teacher 
could render to the Church. TBe world must liave 
been startled, as at the clang of the trumpet, to hear, 
as it were, from the ehair of divinity, such wonls as 
these: “Covet not thy neighbour’s goods, despise 
him not, slander him not, deceive him not, scorn him 
not, belie him not, backbite him not; the which is a 
common custom now-a-tlays: and so, in dll other 
things, do no otherwise than thou wouldst reasonably 
that he did to thee. But many think il’ tliey give a 
penny to a pardoner, they shall be forgiven tlic luvak- 
ing of ^ the commandments of God, and therefore 
they take no heed how diey keep them. ■ But I say 
tkee for cctain, though thou have pjjests and 
mars to sing for thee, and though thou each day 
hear many masses, and found chauntrics and col¬ 
leges, and go on pilgrimages aJPthy life, and give all 
thy goods to pardoners: all thi$ shall not bring thy 
soul to heaven. Wliile, if the Mminandments of God 
are revered to the end, though neither penny nor 
halfpenny be possessed, there shall be everlasting par¬ 
don and bliss of heaven.” From the following ex- 
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tract it will appear, that at diis period, he had not 
dismissed from his system the belief of purgatory. 
But l^en, it ia likewise evident, from the language of 
this passage, croecially when co^med. with that of 
the foregoing,*that lie consider©^ purgatory as a 
place,.of intermediate suffering, beyond .the reach of 
all hiixi|^ control or dispensation. Godt” he desires 
us to remember, “is all-just; ^hy? because he 
rewardeth all good deeds, and punAeth all trespasses 
in due Aie, and in due measure, both secret and open; 
neither may any creature resist his punishing, whe¬ 
ther in earth, or in purgatory, or in hell That in 
his representation t^our condition, as moral beings, 
he had perpetual and faithful reference to the One 
Great Sacrifice, is obvious from these words: “ Have 
a remembrance of the goodness of God, how he made 
tliee in his own likene8‘i; anil how Jesus Christ, both 


(^od and man, died so painful a death upon the cross, 
fo buy man's soul out of hell, even with his own 
heart’s blood, and to bring it to the bliss of licaven 
And again, after dwelling on the bitter agonies en¬ 
dured by the Saviour, he adds, thou shouldst think, 
constantly, how, when he had made thee out of 
nought, thou hadst forsaken him and all his kindness 
through ; a-nd badst taken thee to Satan and 1^ 
service world witliout end, had not Christ, God ana 
man, suffered this hard death to save us. And then, 
see the great kindness, and all other goodness which 
Christ hath shewn thee: and thereby learn thy own 
great unkindness; aim then thou shalt see that man 
is the most fallen of creatures, and the unkindest of 



* Ibid. p. S22. 


’ Vaughan, voL t. p. 326. 
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all the creatures that ever God made. It thould be 
full sweet and dcHghtfuI to us to think thus on this 
great kindness, and this great love of Jesus Chris^’.” 
Among the most crying enormities of those times, 
may be reckoned habitual profanemss whiph in¬ 
fected the language of the laity, and which, to the 
least, received ^no effectual discountenance frlE^the 
higher dignitaries of the Church. Wiclif himself, in 
his treatise of prclatbs *, describes the abbot ox prior, 
riding “ w'ith four-score horse, with harness o^silvcr 
and gold, and many ra^ed and filtred squires, and 
other men, swearing heart, and naiU, and bones, and 
other members of Christ." An4 learn from 
Chaucer *, that men often seemed to glory “ in 


^ VatighAn, voL i. p. 327* 

^ Cited tn Lewis, p, 39, 40. 

* ParsonTale, p. 183. Ed. 1C67* And again, he givea ti4 
tlie following scone; 

Our host on his stirrops stoode anon; 

Sir Parlbh Priest (quod he) for God'i botieSi 
Tell ua a tale. 

1 see well that ye learned men in lore 
Can niuckle good, by Goddis dignitie. 

The Parson him answered, Benrdiciint 
Whateileth the man, so sinfully to swear? 

Our host answered, O Jenkin, be ye there ? 4i 
Now, good men (quod our host) barkneth to me: 

J melt a Loiler in the wind, (quod he). 

Abideth for God's digne passiqo, 

Por we shall have a predication* 

This LoUer here will preochen^ somewhat. 

Saul EE's pROLOQUfi, p. 47< i^d. 1687- 

So general was the practice, that Knyghton also mentions tlie 
abstinence from such blasphemies as one sure symptom of Lot* 
lardy. De Event. AngL p. 27Q6. And it does, unquestionably. 
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svermgy an^ held it a genieryt and a manly deed, to 
swcTC great oathes, all he the cause not worth a 
Ag^’nst this odiuua abomination, Wiclif 
protests mos: vehemently in .his Exposition. “For 
the love of C^st,” he exclaims, who for you 8he(( 
hi^ b^d, beware, henceforth, night and day, of your 
oatlwwwcaring.” It was sometimes sug^sted, tliat 
a frequent, even though somewhat irreverent, use of 
God’sdioly name, is a proof tliafwe hold him con- 
stantly-in our remembrance. This worthless apology 
he exposes to scorn, by shewing that a man might 
just as reasonal^ly Jtetejid to honour his prince, hy 
the frequent repemfon of his name, even “ though it 
might be to betray him, or teach others to despise 
him." To appeal to Inveterate custom as a vindica¬ 
tion, he affirmed to be precisely as if a thief should 
plead his lung habits of plunder, in ])alliati()n of a 
^etected n»bbcry. 'J’o infer from the mercy of God, 
that “ he will not damn men for a light oath," is, in 
effect, to forget, that onl> for eating an apple “ against 
the forbidding of God, Adam^ and all mankind, were 
justly condemned, until Christ bought them again, 
with his precious blood, and hard death upon the 


cross 


III 


Notice of Wtclira 
■ Pore Caitiff.' 


To these extracts I cannot forbear 
to add a noble pass^e from Wiclifs 


appear that the Lollurda carried their scniplea to a ridiculous 
excess. They held it unlawful t<i swear, on any occasion, by 
a creature; and, then^bre, they refused to swear by a book! 
See^'lll^^burpc's Exaniination, Wordsw. Ec<4. Bic^. vol. i. 
P- 1^# 

* above e^xtracts from the Exposition of the Decalogue, 

I an i^^ted to Mr. Vaughan, who has feaoiined the MS. in 
the Brttidi URueum. 
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other Treatise on the CommondmentSi which appears 
in a work of his, entitled The Pore Caitiff a 
ooUoction of small trae^, written in £n^sh, as^e 
author declares, for the purpose of teaching simple 
men and women t^e way to heaven; ” which as 

Mr. Baber remarks, may, wiUi propriety, be tenned 
the Poor Man's Library. In his ex 2 >osition w*lhe 
first and second commandment, he says, “ Let each 
man look into his own conscience, upon what he 
most sets his liking and thought, and what''he is 
most busy about to please, and tliat thing he loveth 
most, whatsoever it be: and tiling a man 

loveth most, that thing he makelliliis go(i. Thus, 
each man wilfully using deadly sin, makes himself a 
false god, by tiuning away bis love from God to the 
lust of the sin which he useth. And thus,'when 
man or woman forsakes meekness, the meekness 
which Clirist Jesus commandeth, and gives himself 
to highness and pride, he makes the fiend his god, 
for he is king over all proud folk, as we read in the 
book of Job. And so t^c envious man or woman, 
have hatred and vengeance for their god. And the 
idle man hath sloth and slumber for his god. The 
covetous man and woman make worldly goods their 
god; for covetousness is the i^ot of all evi)^, and 
serveth to idols, as to false gods, as St. Paul saith. 
Gluttonous and drunken folk make their belly their 
god, for the love and care they have for it, as St. 
Paul witnesseth. And so, lecheroi,? folk make them 
a false go^, for the foul delight anS lust that raj^eth 

^ The word cftidff U no other than the Italian word ccMfiPo, 
a captive; and It uted to tignify any oue^in an affect or 
wretched condition. \v 
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in them. Thus every man and woman, using deadly 
sin, breaks this first commandment, worshipping 
fal^e gods. Tlierefore, saith the great clerk, Grosthcad, 
that each man who doeth deadly sin, runneth from 
or forsaketh the true God, and worshippetli a false 
god., _ All such are false gods to rest upon, and can¬ 
not ifeliver themselves, nor their worshippers from 
the vengeance of the Almighty God, at the dreadful 
doom, as God himself declareth by his prophets 
At the time* that this language was uttered, we 
should recollect, the subtilties of the schoolmen had 
comhineil with th^f^rosser corruptions of the Papacy, 
in weaving sna«!s, and digging pitfalls, for the feet 
of the unwary and the ignorant. And therefore it 
is, that the Reformer, in his prologue to the com¬ 
mandments, exhorts his readers to look at the divine 
testimonies with u constant view to the amendment 
of their lives, and to tiastaway from them the perilous 
sophistries, by which the prccrirsors of Loyola had, 
eveii then, been !al«mring to make the law of God of 
none effect. “ Let every man and woman,” he says, 
“ who desires to come speedily to the life that lasts 
for ever, do his business, with all strength of body 
and soul, to keep these commandments; and scorn 
all arguments of fidse flatterers and heretics, who, 
both in work and word, despise these command- 
nrnnts, saying that it is not lawful to he busy in the 
keeping of them; yea, and saying that it is needful 

* "-Xhe Pore Caitiff,” with other portions of Wiclif's writings, 
iiitherto in manuscript, liavc been recently printed by the Reli¬ 
gious Tract Society, in a volume, entiUed, “ fV Writing of the 
Rev. and learned John Wiclif." The aboro extrac^ll be 
found in |||,69 of thit compilation. 
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sometimes to break them.” And then he goes on to 
compare this unhallowed rivalry between the craft ol' 
man and the wisdom of God, to the accursed 
cerics with which the sages of Pharaoh presumed to 
emulate the works, and to resist the power, of Je¬ 
hovah. 

1 am induced to pause yet a moment lungur^^on 
Wiclif’s Tract, of “ the Pore Caitiff,” as affording 
additional evidence of the steadiness with which he 
fixed the oyc of faith and love upon uur Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom he calls, “ the Poll of our everlasting 
pardon, written with all the m^t and viitue of 
God.” It is impossible to rise ftbm a ])erusal of 
tlrose sections of tliis treatise, which relate to “ the 
charter of our heavenly heritage,” and to the love of 
Christ, without the profoundcst conviction that his 
hope was firmly staid on the only name whereby men 
can be saved, and that there is something apjiroach- 
ing to pedantry in tlic iiuestioii of Melanehthon, whe- 
tlier he had a distinct understanding of the r 'i^htcouH- 
ne$s of fakh. That he does not state it *vitli the 
technical and scientific precision wliich was int in¬ 
duced by later controversies on the subject, is unde¬ 
niable. But if all the blessed poAver of this doctrine 
was not in the heart and soul of Wielif, I know not 
where we are to look for any other Christian man 
who can be said to have been in possession of the 
secret! 

The ” Pore Caitiff” is further interesting as an 
eminent specimen of 'Wielif’s talents for pt»pular ex¬ 
position and i||astration. This faculty is most sig¬ 
nally ffcsplayed by him in his section on “the Armour 
of Heaven, or of Ghostly Battle.” ” Maa> body," 

L 2 
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he there observes, “ is as a horse that bears his rider 
through many perils. But it were great folly for any 
man to fight upon an unbridled horse: and if the 
horse be wild and ill-broken, the bridle must be 
heavy and the bit sharp, to hold him in.' This bridle 
is abstinence, with which his master shall restrain 
him to bo meek, .and bow to his will. The bridle, 
however, must bo managed by wisdon ; for else the 
horse will fail at the greatest need, and harm his 
ma.ster, aud make him lose his victory. Further, 
this bridle must have twt> reins, both strong, and 
even, so that neither pass the other in length. The 
one rein is too loose M'hcn thon lettest tby flesh have 
his will too much. 'iTic otlier is hold too strait, 
' when thou art too stem against thine own flesh; for 
then thou destroyest his strength and might, so that, 
to help thee as it should, it may not. Therefore, 
.su.stain thy liorse that he fliint nut, neither fail thee at 
thy nee<l; and withdraw from him tliat wliieh might 
turn thee to folly. 

“ That thy seat may he both stcdlhst and seemly, 
thy horse needs to hav<; a saddle: and this saddle is 
no other than mamtnetude, or meekness of spirit, 
whereby thou mayst cueounler uU tlie roughness and 
peril of the way with the semblance of ease and mild¬ 
ness. This virtue of mildness of heart and appear¬ 
ance makes man gracious to Cod,* and seemly to 
man’s sight, as a well fitted saddle maketh a horse 
seemly and praiseable. 

** Two spurs it is needful that thou have, and that 
they be sharp, to prick thy horse if-neediul, that 
he.loiter not by the way; and these t^o spJis are 
love and: dread. .The right spur is tlie love that 
' 9 
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God's dear children have for the weal that shall 
never end. The left spur is the dread of the pains 
of piirgatxjry and of hell, which are without number, 
and never may be told out. And if the right spur 
of love he not sharp enough to make him go forward 
in his journey, prick him witli the left spur of dread, 
to rouse him.” 

It will readily he allowed that this sort of homely 
and familiar im.^gery, followed hp, as it is in this 
tract, with all the urgency of solemn exhortation, is 
admirably adapted Imth to win, and to fix, the atten- 
tion of plain unlettered men. And that “ the Pore 
Caitiff” was highly prized as a work of popular 
usefulness, appears from the care that was taken to | 
preserve and circulate it ‘. One blemish, indeed, tlie 
reader will have noticed in this otherwise admirable 
composition; it furnishes another proof that the doc¬ 
trine of purgatory was not yet ejected from his mind. 
A subsequent part of the tract contains a description 
of the intermediate sufferings to be incumJ by sins 

^ The following note, wind) u written at the end of one of 
the manUKcripts pf the Pore Caitiff/’ in the British MuAeum« 
(MS. HarL 2335.) shews the value attached to it in the period 
preceding the llefonnation^ and the methods resorted to for it> 
circulation : 

This book w'as made of the goods of John Gamalin, for a 
common profit, that tlie person that has this book committed to 
him of the person that had power to commit it, have the use 
thereof for the time of his life, praying for the soul of the same 
John: and that be that hath this aforesaid use of the commission, 
when he eccupicth it not, leave he it, for a titpae, to &ome other 
persoi||, Also, that the person to whom it was committed for 
die term of lifi^tider the foresaid conditions, deliver it to another 

for the term of his life. And so be it delivered and committed 

✓ * 

from perton to person, man or woman, so long as the book en« 
dnreih.” Writings of Wiclif, ut suprA, p. 122. 
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which are not of mortal enormity; accompanied how¬ 
ever with much salutary caution against all abuse of 
the distinction between deadly and venial transgres¬ 
sion. Purgatory, indeed, forms a department of 
theology respecting which the^mind of Wiclif was 
imperfectly settled, even to the latest period of his 
life. It sliould, nevertheless, be remembered that he 
always carefully divested it of those pervxrsions which 
in the hands of the Romish Church, actually thrust 
the Son of man from his judgment-seat. And ii’ he 
failed to cast into the sea every fragment of “ moun¬ 
tainous error,” which ages of superstition had been 
piling over the truth, we arc still houn^* to recollect, 
with admiration, the gigantic strength displayed iti 
his actual efforts for her deliverance. The above 
specimens may alone be sufficient to shew us that 
the spirit which guklcd his meditations was at'mortal 
variance with tlie spirit which presided, as well in tlie 
schools of theology, as in the high places of the 
Church. A voice was crying in the wildtimoss, in 
the language of accusation and defiance, against the 
mystery of iniquity, which was then working, and 
had been working for centuries, and had been forging 
shameful fetters for the immortal souls of men. A 
hand was toiling to plant that standard which was 
afterwards W' he widely unfurled by Luther, ^ the 
rallying point to the nations of Christendom—as a 
signal for the resurrection of the mind of Europe. 
There breathes in the passages above recited, as well 
as in all his q^^ular writings, a brave simplicity, an ■ 
utter contempt of the “ old drudging trade out¬ 
ward conformity.” It must even then ISve been felt 
that a minister was descending to trouble the stag¬ 
nant waters of the ancient superstition, and to teach 
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the impotent to seek for strength in the elements 
which that agitation woiild cast up. It is, therefore, 
far from wonderful that the ruling powers went, even 
as at other times, to seek for enchantments against this 
formidable spirit: and that they earnestly charged 
their diviners and their seers to enrse him, whom God 
had not cursed, and to defy him, whotn the Lord had 
not defied. For a little while their devices were per¬ 
mitted to prevail; hut in God’s good time the season 
of healing and refreshment came forth from his pre¬ 
sence, and Zion renewed her strength, and shook her¬ 
self from the dust. 

The testftnony wliich Wiclif was in- NoHct or tiie 
cessantly lifting up against the Romish cou'fur* 
oppressions and corruptions, ww, at this eJ^ocUon. 
time, in full harmony withthe tone of public feeling 
throughout the nation. Fnim the days of the ('on- 
queror, to tliat hour, a struggle had been carried on 
between the sovereignty of England, and the supre¬ 
macy of Rome. Tlie conflict might have he'-n marked 
by less disgraceful \nci8sitndrs, had all our monarchs 
brought to it ,a hardihood, and dignity of soul, like 
that of the Norman. He never would sufter the 
bishop elected at Rome to be even named as Pope, 
in his dominions, without his express sanction. No 

Papal bull, or mandate, or instrumeuti' WAuld he allow 
■ * * 
to be circulated in his kingdom, until it had been first 

inspected by himself. When the Legate of Gregory 

VII. demanded, that he should do homage to the 

Roman Sec, his answci; was, “ I hiUM||i7eon unwilling 

to dq fealty^ you hitherto, and I wm not do it now; 

Ixjcanse I mve never promised it, nor do I find that 

any of my predecessors performed it to yours." It 

is melancholy to pass on from his noble example to 
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that of his degenerate descendant, the infataated 
Jolin, who laid his kingdom at die feet of an Italian 
priest. From that time the deliige of encroachment 
was continually rising. Some feeble embankments 
were, occasionally, raised agains^t. rtit, neverthe¬ 
less, the waters rose, tDl they threatened to overtop 
the summits of gU temporal authority. Tlie harpies 
of avarice kept pace with tlie demon of ambition. 
England, according to the saying of one of the Pon¬ 
tiffs, was, as it M-cre, the Pope’s garden of delight; 
and well did he and his successors shew tlie sincerity 
of their reliance on her inexhaustible fruitfulness! 
,.The spirit of her nobles, and even of hei^hurchmcn, 
would often iminifest itself by loud andrindignant out¬ 
cries, when the hand of the plunderer was upon them. 
But the work of pillage, nevertheless, went on; till, at 
last, the impoverishment and ignominy which it in¬ 
flicted became too great for liuman endurance. 

One process by which the life-blood of the county 

was drained out, was the practice of Pa- 

PapsI provMton*. . , ... 

pal provision; a prerogative, py virtue 

of which the Pontiff, at bis pleasure, coijld declare the 
next vacancy of any ecclesiastical benefice or dignity in 
the kingdom, to be at bis own disposal. The effect of 
tills custom was to waste an enormous portion of the 
, revenues of the CSiurchuponforeigners, often the worth¬ 
less creatures of tlic Pope; men, and frequently boys, 
wh$ neither knew the language, nor touched the soil, 
of the riedm upon whose resources they were thriving. 
Another consea|Mhcc was, the |tequcncy of appeals to 
Rome, by whi^TiJie jurisd^on of the royal courts 
was contemptuously, and most pcrpiciou^y, invaded. 
The year 1360 ^as rendered memorable by the esta¬ 
blishment of^wo noble bulwarks against these usurpa- 
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tionfi-. The celebrated Statute of Pro- p^_ 

visors, declared void any collation to 
dignity, or ]>enence, which should be at 
variance with the i^hts of the king, tlic cliapters, or 
any other pa^n. The Statute of Premunire forbade, 
under the severest penalties, tlie introduction or cir¬ 
culation of hulls or mandates, prejudicial to the king 
or people; and all appeals to the Papal Court, in 
(piestions of property, from tlie judgment of the En¬ 
glish tribunals. 

The 8ub8e<iupnt complaints of Parliament, uever- 
tlieless, shew that, hitherto, tlic enactments of tempo¬ 
ral legislalvScs were, to the giant strength of Rome,’ 
but as a thread of tow when it ttvchcfh the fire. In 
1373 tlie declining and feehlv monarch 
was again assailed by the clamours of ‘ 
his subjects; and tlie result was, an almost abortive 
embassy to Avignon, (where Gregory XI. then re- 
si^d,) to obtain redress of those grievances and in¬ 
sults, which, in defiance of the two laws a'>ove men¬ 
tioned, were still heaped upon the Church and State 
of England. In the following year an 
enquiry was instituted into the number 
and value of English benefices, then occupied by 
Frenchmen, Italians, and other aliens ; and the result 
exhibited an outrageous extent of abuse, wliich de¬ 
manded one more vigorous effort. Another embassy 
was accordingly resolved on, in order to renew ne{^- 
ciations with the court of Rome. The name of^iclif 
appears second on the commission 41^ 

WJrtlf tent at an 

pointed for that purpose; acircumstande Ambaaaaiior to 

which manifests, beyond all question^ * 

the importance and notoriety of his pri^ious labours, 


1374 * 
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and the confidence, both of tlic Crown and the Parlia¬ 
ment, in his intrepidity and wisdom, ^he scat of 
these conferences was fixed at Bruges,—a dty of 
great examt, and higli commer^al grandeur; and, 
moreover, at a very conveniept jlistance from the 
Papal Court; for the sjiiritual ^vemf>r8 of the world 
seem, in those days, to liavc been most wisely re¬ 
luctant to expose the manners and habits of them¬ 
selves or their dej)(*ndonts to the close insjmetion of 
enlightened or virtuous strang|p^. The usual chica¬ 
nery of the Itomish ])olicy, together with the in¬ 
creasing infirmities aim ruined influence of Edward 
III., protracted these n^otiatiems for a period of two 
years; and, after all, deprived them |iF any eiFi*ctual 
result, llieir first fruUs were a series of bulls, issued 
in September, etmtaining a very partial remedy 

of the alleged enormities; and their final issue was an 
agreement that, in future, the Pope should desist from 
reservations; and that the King should desist from 
conferring benefices by.>his writ of Quare Impedit. 
Hospccting the independence of the (Chapters on Papal 
Confirmation, in the exercise of their right of election, 
not a syllable is to be found in the treaty. And tliat 
something like treaeffery had crept into the proceed¬ 
ings would appear the fact, that John, Bishop of 
Bangor, who was at the head of the comrtissmn, was 
translated, by the Pope’s bull, to Hereford, in 1375, 
and thence to St. David’s, by the same authority, in 
1389‘. By this attempt, therefore, the hide of the 
monster was, all, but slightly punctured, and tlie 
“ poor malice ” of its adversaries remained still in 




Lewiii, p. 34, note (u.) 
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danger of its fangs. One beneficial consequence, how¬ 
ever, mo8t*probably must have resulted from the pro¬ 
ceeding. It must have opened to Wiclif, in more dis¬ 
tinct revelation, th^ serpentine mysteries of Pontifical 
diplomacy. It mus^havc brought his eye somewhat 
closer to the deformity of the Queen and Mother of 
all the Churches ; and must have moved his spirit to 
a sterner conflict with her abominations. I'hat ho en¬ 
joyed the unabated n'sjiecland confidence of his sove¬ 
reign, during tliosc servi{;es, may be concluded from 
the circumstance, that, in November, he was j)rescntetl 
by the Crown to the PrehonFof Aust, in the Colle¬ 
giate ChuSili of Westbury, within the diocese of 
Worcester; a some lime afterwards, to the Ucctory 
of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, an 
appointment which, for that turn, do- wieiif pwbentwi 

^ io tbt' Prebend of 

volvM on the Crown, in consequence of Aunt, and ihv 
the minority of the patron, Lord Henry 
de Ferrars. . 

The next assault tm the Pontifical 
pretensions was made by the “ (rood 
Parliament,” which met in the year 
1376, It would be deviating from the 
object of this narrative to pluug^ into the labyrinth of 
those politics, which engined Uiat assembly itt mea¬ 
sures of datermined opposition to the administration 
of the Duke of liaucaster, John of Gaunt; or to en¬ 
large on the growir^ importance of the Commons, 
which made them formidable instruments of liostility 
against an unpopular government is more to our 
purpose to notice tlie cncigy with which they ad¬ 
dressed theniSelvcs to the duty of exposing and de¬ 
nouncing the ecclesiastical oppredliims wliich had 


tS7S. 

Reinoniitrance of 
the ** Par- 

UaTnunt'* 
the extottious ot 
the Pope. 
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long infested the cnuntiy; and which had caused it, 
like a nation of patient and serviceable asses, (to use 
the contemptuous lang;ttage of the Italians *) to 
“ crouch beneath two burdens ”—impoverishment and 
disgrace. In the remonstrance ^hich they presented 
to the Crown, they distinctly ascribed the misery, ex¬ 
haustion, and depopulation of the realm, to the tyranny 
and extortion of the Romish hierarchy *,—and they 

> Fox, p. 482. Ert. 1684. ^ 

* ThU foniiidablc hidlrtmont is somewhat too lorig for inser- 
(Ion ill (he text. It is» ftr too important to he alto- 

^ther 8uppre5«vod. 1( is» therefore, here given in the form of a 
note, and is emmcntly worthy of (he reader^ ^tention, ax a full 
and authentic record of the evils inllirted wy this organised 
scheme of plunder. Some littTe exaggeration may, possibly, 
here and there, have crt*pt into their ntatements : but there cun 
Ire mi reasonable doubt of the corrcctnesi! of the representation, 
ill all itf !mh?.tantial purtieulari*. 

It waa remonsirated by them, ** that the tax paid to the Pope 
of Rome for ecclesiastical dignities doth amount to five-fold as 
much as the tax of all the pr^ta, as appertain to (he King, by 
the year, of this whole realm; and for soiiie one bishopric, or 
other dignity, the Pope, by w'ay of translation and death, hath 
three, four, or five several taxes: that the brokers of that sinful 
city, for money, promote i^any caitiffs being altogether unlearned 
and unworthy, to a thousand marcs living yearly; whereas the 
learned'and worthy can hardly obt:iin twenty marks ; whereby 
learning dcc:4yeth. That aliens, enemies to this who never 
saw, nor care to sec their parishioners, have those livings; 
whttreby they despise God's serv ice, and convey aw ay the treasure 
of the realm; and are worse than Jews nr Saracens. It is there¬ 
fore, say they, to be considered, that the law of the Church would 
have such livings beftowed for charity only, without praying or 
paying: that reason would that livings given of devotion should 
lie bestowed in hospitality 4 ^that God hath given hia sheep to the 
Pope to be pastifftd,. and not shorn or shaven: that lay-patrons 
perceiving this flthony and covetousness of the Pope, do thereby 
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concluded by demanding that, in order to save tlie 
country from utter barbarism and desolation, the 


leam to sell their benefices to beastSf no otberwM than Christ 
was sold to the Jews: that there is none so rich a prinre in 
Clmsteiidoin, who hath tlic fourth part of so much treasure as 
the Pope hath out of As realin^ for churches, most sinfully. 
They further remonstrated, that the Pope's collector, and other 
strangers, the King's enemies, and only leiger spies for English 
dignities, and disclosiiig the secrets of the realm, ought to be 
discharged: that the same collector being also receiver of the 
Pope's pence, keepeth an houne ui Loudon, with clerks and offi¬ 
cers thereunto belonging, ^as if it were one of the King's solemn 
courts, transporting yearlycgo the l|^e twenty thousand mares, 
and most common I y more: that Curd itials and other aliens re¬ 
maining at the (^urt of itome, whereof one Cyrdinnl is a Dean 
of York, anoth9 of Salisbury, another of Lincoln, anotlier 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, another Archdeacon of Durham, 
another Archdeat'on of Suffolk, and another Archdeacon of 
York ; another Prebendary of Thane and Nassington ; anoUicr 
Prebeiidury of York, in the dioceso of York, have divers other 
tile best dignities in England, and ha^'e bcitt over yeurly unto 
them twenty thousand marcs, over and above that which English 
brokerb lying here have ; that t^d Pope, to ranson' Frenchmen, 
the Kiog's oneiiiics, who defend Lombardy for him, doth always, 
at his pleasure, levy a subsidy of the whole Clergy of England: 
that the Pope, for more gain, nmkvth sundry translations of all 
the bishopricks, and other dignities, within the realm: that the 
Pope's collector hath this year taken % his use the first-fruits of 
all benefice*): that therefore it would be gocul to renew all the 
statutes f^g^jb^ provisions from h<jnie, since the Pope reserveth 
all the bene TOSS of the world for bis own proper gift, and hath, 
within this year, created twelve new Cardinals; so that now 
tliere arc thirty, whereas tlicre were wont to be but twelve in all; 
and all the said thirty Cardinals, except two or three, are the 
King's enemies: tliat the Pope, to time, tyill give the temporal 
manors or dignities to the King's enemies, 'since he daily usurp- 
eth upon the realm, and the King^s regality: that nil houses and 
c:orporation8 of religion, which, froi^ the King, ought to liave 
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law against Papal provisions should be rigorously en¬ 
forced ; that no Papal ** Collector or Proctor should 
remain in England^ on pain of life and limb; and that 
no Englishman, on the like pain, should become such 
coUecIbr, or remain at Rome.” And these demands 


free* rlfctions of their headn, the Pope hath now arcroadicd the 
^umc iitUu liimAolf: that in all legations frnni the Pope whatso¬ 
ever, the Eng]i>Ij bcanHh the charge of the Legatee; ond all for 
the goodness of our money. It aUo nppeafeth, they eay, that if 
the money of the n*aim were ok ptenthul an ever, the rollcctor 
aforesaid, with the Cardinals' Proctors, would noon convey ftw*ay 
tife sutne. For remedy whageof, they advise it may Ik* provided, 
that no such collector or proctor do remain in England, upon 
pain of life and limb ; and tUatt on the like pum, no Engii^hnian 
become any such collector or proctor, or reiiiinn at Oie Court of 
Rome. For better infoimution hereof, and namely, touching the 
Po|>e's collector; for that tlic whole Clergy, beix^ obedient 
to him, dare not displauir him; they say. it were good that 
Dr. John Streimll, parson of St. Botulph's in llolborne, he sent 
for to come bcft»rc the Lords and Couimotis of this ParliainenC, 
who, being straitly charged, can declare much more, for that he 
served the Aamo collector in bouse dve years." It was furtlier 
coin plained, that by this unbridled multitude of ajlo^lical 
provisions, as the Pope's disposAU of church-benefices by his" 
hulls were called, the lawful patrons of the sevcnil benefices were 
deprived of their right of collation or presentation ; the noble 
and learned natives of G!ngl.i:.d would be wholly excluded from 
all church-preferment, however of such as was valuable or 
honourable, so that, as was observed lieforc, tlflk would in 
time be a defect of council as to those matters th^roncem the 


spiritualltie, and none wmdd be found tit to be promoted to eccle¬ 
siastical prelacies: that divine worship would be imptdred, hoe- 
pitalitie and alms would be neglected, contrary to the primary* 
intention and desigt^of the founders of the churches: that the 
legal rights of the respective churches would be lost, the church 
buildings would all go to ruine, and the devotion of the people 
be lessened and yitfadrawn.'* See Pox, p. 4S2. Ed. 1(184. 

' 7 , 
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were vigorously followed up, in the Par¬ 
liament of the next year, by a petition, 
that all provisors, and their ministers, should be out 
of the King’s protection ; that remedy might be had 
against such Cardinals us had purchased reservations 
to the value of 20,0QP, or .30,000 serutes of gold— 
and also against the Pope’s collector, a Frenchman, 
who WHS then residing in I^ndon, and conA-cying, 
f annually, to the Pojie 20,000 marks, or 20,000/.; 
and who, that year, was actually gathering the first- 
fruits throughout the ^tingdom. To this request the 
answer wjis, that redress had^been promised by the 
Pope ; and that, if he should fail to perform it, the 
Statutes and C^dinanccs slamld he observed 
The year 1377 was rcmarknhle for 
the firsts violent eruption of tliat dis- 
plceisure which Wiclif had been long heaping up f<»r 
himself hy his Labours for the Reformation of the 
(yhurch. He had rt*tumed from Rruges with a firm 
persuasion, that the Pontiff, the proud, world.y, priest 
of P o me, was “ the most *cursed of clippers and 
^|)urs^K.ervcrs .and he, probably, continued, more 
loudly than ever, his denunciations against the whole 
mechanism and fabric of his ppwer. Tlie English 
hierarchy felt themselves, at last, called upon to 
silence anito chastise the pertinacious heretic. And, 
according!^ in the Convocation hold on the tl^ird of 
February, 1377, a citation was issued wiciifsummoncd 
for his appearance at St. Paul’s, on the 
nineteenth day of the same month, on I’aui'*. 
a charge of maintaining and publishing a variety of 


> Fox, !>. 483. Ed. 1684. 
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erroneoi^ doctrifies. was now placed in cir- 

o^S^cdMof Immimn peril; and it was extremely 
iqrtq;nate, l)pth ib9thim and for his cause, that he en> 

SeiiKotMtodbr time, the counteneince 

Joho4fc»unt.* patronage of the Duke of Lancas¬ 
ter. It would be vain, at this ^ay, to search for the 
origin of,his connection with that ambitious Prince. 
The existence of such connection, however, is very 
for from wonderful. Nothing can be more certain 
than the fact, that the Duke was decidedly adverse 
to the overbearing prctcnsior» of tlie Papacy. It 
might, therefore, he reasonably expected, that his no¬ 
tice would he attracted by the abilities o£ a renowned 
Divine, almost inc<-ssuntly employed ip opposition to 
tile same power. That Wiclif was not unknown at 
court so early a.s 1360, is obvious, from the circum¬ 
stance that, in his Yindiciition of the Resistance to* the 
Papal Census, he writes himself Chaplain to the King'. 
The Vindication itself would, very naturally, recom¬ 
mend him further to the good opinion of the Duke*. 
And it ^ moreover, tolerably certain, that his lotions 




^ PeculUris Regis Clericus. 

^ It stated by Mr. Lewis, that Wiclif ** addressed some of 
hU works wliich he published/* to the Duke of Lancaster, in 
13C8. Mr. Vaughan, however, ha*^ shewn that this must be a 
mistake ; arising, probably, from a notice to that fffect prefixed 
to a volume of Wiclif s MSS. in T. C. Dublin. On euinino- 
tion of the pieces in that volume, it was found that only one of 
them could be safely assigned to the year 1360, and that the 
rest contain allusions which clearly point to a subsequent period. 
Vaughan, vol. i. p. 304, 305. The contents of the MS. volume 
in question, are the tracts from No. 1. to No. 19. in the second 
section of Mr* Vaughan's Catalogue of Wiclif s writings. V^ugh. 
vol. ir. p. 305. 
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respecting the incongruity betw^ten secuJiar-ofQee, agid' 
the clerical character, -were in notoqous accordance 
with those of John of Gaunt. Anf, lastly, his resi* 
dence at Bruges might have brought-him inm still 
more immediate intercourse with the duke, u'ho was 
there at the same time, as ambassador on die part of 
England, to conduct certain negociations, then pend¬ 
ing with France, under the mediation of the Pope. 
AU these circumstances, taken together, may be suffi- 
dent to account for tlie appearance of this illustrious 
personage, as the friend and protector of Wiclif, in the 
hour of his danger. It is, however, by no means im¬ 
possible, that he may have bc^en influenced, not solely 
by his hatred of<ecclesiastical power, but partly by his 
personal aversion to Courtney, Bishop of London, who 
was a Chbrehman of notorious arrogance, and had 
shewn himself a determined adversary of the duke in 
the parliamentary proceedings of the last year. 

On the day appointed for his appear- 
^ce, "Wiclif was attended to St. Paul’s “c8*tst.Faui». 
by the Duke of Lancaster, and by Lord Henry Percy, 
the Earl Marshal* The scone which ensued was ex¬ 
ceedingly tumultuous. All immense ^ 

^ ^ tumuUuoin 

concourse was collected in the church scene wbkb fol¬ 
lowed. 

to witness the proceedings; and it was 
not without tlie greatest difficulty, that a passage 
could be made through the crowd, for Wiclif and his 
distinguished companions to approach the spot where 
the prelates were assembled. The Bishop of London 
on observing the impatience with which the Earl 
Marshal was forcing his way, and not, perhaps, liiglily 
gratified by seeing the delinquent so powerfully at¬ 
tended, told the carl, peremptorily, that " if he had 
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known wliat ma/siries he would lia\e kept in the 
church, he woi^d have stopped him out from coming 
there." 'Ihis unceremonious address was instantly 
rcseijted 1^ “ the fiery Duke,” M'ho (possibly con¬ 
scious that notliing ssofc had been done than was 
iiocrssary to make their way through th%' press) re- 
plictl to the bisliop, that “ 1 »q would keep such mais- 
try there, though he said nay." The parties, at last, 
struggled through, to our larly's chapel, behifid the 
high altar, wlierc the arclibiajb(»p (Sudbury,) the 
Bishop of London, and other prelates, were assembled, 
together witli several noblemen, who had resorted 
thither to witness th^ proceedings. ■♦When Wiclif 
came into the ]»reseuce of his judges, and stood before 
them to make answer a.s to the charges whieli miglit 
be produced against him, the Karl Mrirshal desired 
him to be seated; uii indulgence which tfce fatigues 
of the day would render reasonable, and even neces¬ 
sary, “ as lie bad many, things to answer for, mid 
therefore would Kavc need of a soft scat.” “ This 
interf^nce,” says old Tux, “ eftsoons cast the 
Bishop of London into a furnish chafe.” He de¬ 
clared that Wiclif “ should not sit there. It was 
not according to law or re.ason, tliat he, which was 
cited to apjiear before his ordinary, should sit down 
during the time of hi.s answer, but shoulA stand.” 
Upon these words much angry and indoceut alterca¬ 
tion ensued ; in the course of which the duke began 
to assail the bishop with violent menaces, and told 
him that “ ho would bring down the pride not only 
of him, but of all the jrrclacy of Englandand added, 
“ thou bcarcst thyself so brag upon thy parents, 
wliich shall not be able to help Uree: tlicy shall have 
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enough to do to help themselves.” The parents of 
the bishop were the Earl and Counter of Devonshire: 
and yet it would seem, he was able to keep the noble 
blood in his veins from hotly rcbcllmg|^ thi^p im¬ 
perious threat; for his replj^ iwis singularly moderate 
and wise :'* hc declared that, in truth^ “ his confi¬ 
dence was nut in his parents, nor in any man else, 
but only in God—in whom ho trusted.” Tlie soft 
unsiv^r failed, in tliis case, to turn away wrath. The 
passion of the duke ovcrcarot^ both his prudence and 
liis sense of propriety, (a circumstance not \ery un¬ 
usual even in those days of chivalrous courtesy!) and 
he vented liiJ indignation by^ saying, in a low voice, 
to his next neighbour, that ** he would rather pluck 
the bishop by the hair <if his head out of the church, 
tlian he would take this at his hand.” The words 
were not4o gently uttered, but they rt!ached the ears 
of some i>f the Londoners near him. Tlic duke was 
at that time far from popul.ar with the cit\:eiis. He 
WHS not Iree from suspiciun of som^ design u^ion their 
liberties. Tliey had, moreover, been thrown into a state 
of some excitement by tl\e display of angiy feelings 
which they liatl witnessed. Hence, the vindictive 
langus^e of tlic duke set them instantly in a flame; 
and they cried out vehemently, that they would lose 
their lives ratlier than see their bishop so contemp¬ 
tuously and brutally treated. On this, the uproar 
became general: the assembly was broken up in 
furious disorder; • and the process against Wiclif was, 
for a time, suspended *. The tumult of tlie day, how- 


* Mb. Milner, in his Church Hbtory, toI. iv. p. 115, says, 
“ It would htivc given real pleasure to the lover of Christian re- 
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ever, did not end here: all London was speedily in 
confusion* A band of rioters proceeded, the next 
day, to the Savoy, the Duke of Lancaster's palace, 
one of thc^mosl princely stmcturcs in the kingdom, 
re^^ersedhis arms as those ora traitor, and massacred 
a clergyman, whom they mistook for the Earl Mar¬ 
shal. The mob was at last^ispcrsed by the exer¬ 
tions of the Bishop of London; the Mayor and Alder¬ 
men were removed from Iheir oiiices; and’ their 
places arc sai<l to have been iillad by the duke with 
dependents of his own *• 


formadon, if he could have, discovered any proof that Wklif 
protested against ilu* disorderly and insolent beliavlour of his 
patrons i" and, that the deportment of the archbishop and 
bishop sci'iiis (0 have been more uncrcepdonahle than that of 
Wiclif and hU Now docs not this language tieem to 

intimate that the writer must have been on the watch for an op- 
portunity of disparaging the Keformer ? Ai fur the conduct of 
Wiclif's patrons, we have no objection to deliver it over to the 
diq>Iea8ure of Dr. MHncr. Little more, perhaps, can be said 
for it, (if correctly reported) than, that it was very nearly what 
might be reasonably anUcipated from the haughty and semi* 
barbarous aristocrats of that age. The declaration of Bishop 
Courtney, that he would gladly have exciudud the Earl Marshal 
from the Church, might be expected, in those times, to chafe the 
temper oi a Percy, and highly lo exasperate a Prince of the 
blood. But as for Wiclif himself, charity would, su^ly, pre¬ 
sume that, if he did not interfere, it was because the tOThuIt and 
violence of the scene were such as to make all interference hope¬ 
less and nugatory. Nay, any attempt to interfere, on his part, 
might only have aggravated the irritation of his high-born 
frieDds. Nothing can well be more unfair than to raise up un¬ 
favourable surmises on the strength of a negative circumstance 
like this. 

1 Mr. Lewis represents the appearance of Wiclif at St. Paul’s 
as occurriog in 1378. Mr. Vaughan, however, has shewn, very 
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Oit the 21 St of June, 1377» Edward 
III« breathed hia last, and the 
Parliament of his grandson, Richard II. 


June, 1377. 
Death ofEAward 
111., and arce«' 
UonorHiehardlL 


assembled in October Allowing. It aj^ears from 
the rollSf that they continued,^pertinaciously, to cla¬ 


mour against the shameless spoliation farther wm- 
practised by the agenU; of the Pope. 

They complained that English bene- 

fices to the annual nmdlmt of 0,000/. Tvere held by 


Frenchmen, and th«y prayed that the collecting of 
first-fruits and the procuring of Papal provisions 
vvitlun this kingdom might be punished by out¬ 
lawry; that* all aliens, as ^well religious as others, 
should be compcll(Hl to avoid the realm; and that, 
durvig the n’or, all their lands and goods should be 
appropriated iu aid of its expenses*. Tlie war here 
mentioned was among the hlcsaingx entailed upon 


his people by Edward’s passion for milifciry renown. 
The drain <if national treasure which it >ccasioncd, 


clearly, that it must ha^c bccu in 1377* There U wo doubt that 
Loixl H. Percy Earl Marshal in 1377> Acd that he resigned 
that office the following year, and succeeded to the earldom of 
Nortliumberland. Besides, the days of the week and month, 
meationed ia the accounts of this transaction, agree to 1377i 
not to 1^8. Mr. Lewis, probably, was misled by the fact, tliat 
the bulls issued by the Pope agunst Wiclif, were dated June, 
1377 i since describes the meeting at St. Paul's as held In 
obedience to those mandates. See Lewis, p. 54•—58. Vaughan, 
vol. i. p. 354^357. Pox, p. 387, 388. Ed. 1884. In addition 
to the above considerations, it may be remarked tlmt, on this oc¬ 
casion, it appears that Wicltf was cited to appear before his 
Ordinart/i not before the Papal delegates $ consequently, not in 
obedience to tlie Papal bulls. 

^ Cotton's Abridgment, p. 180. 162. Lewis, p. 55. 
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was ruinous beyond all precedent; ’ and, subsequently, 
exposed the Crown to persevering and indignant re¬ 
monstrance from the Commons. Even at this time. 


Question, wbe* 
tlier the trea^utti 
of the Vlnplom 
tniftht nut be ric* 
tained, Although 
required by the 
IVpe, ' 


tin* pressure so severely felt as to 
raise the (|uestion, in Parliament, “ whe¬ 
ther tlic kingdom of England, on an 
imminent necaj|jity of its own defence, 
might lawfully detain the treasure of 


th(* kingdom, that it be not carried out of the land; 
although the Lord Pope required it, on paitx of cen¬ 
sures, and by virtue of the obedience due to him’.’* 
On what precise occasioii^is momentous point was 
mooted, is not certainly known. It has been sur¬ 


mised that the Pope, encouraged by the prospect of 
weakness and dissension, incident to the accession of 


a minor, had t¥Jvi^c<l llie exaction of Peter-pcncc, the 


payment <if which liad been peremptorily forbidden 
by Edward III. The terms in which the question 
ivas proposed were, Imwcver, quiti‘ lai^e enough vir¬ 
tually to determine, if answered in the alfirinativo, 
that the whole load of Papal exactions might be 


rightfully shaken off, in utter defianc^^ of Pontifical 
The question of fulminatioii. The matter was referred 
?S^’*’rcferred to ^ intrepid casuistry of WicUf. In 

his answer, lie tosses to the'winds all 


His answer. merely human autliorities, and-ifcppeals 
at once to the divine law. In the Jirst place, he, in 
substance, affirms that liy the onlinanee of God, the 
principle of self-preservation, which belongs to iiuli- 
vidual creatures, is likewise clearly extended to com¬ 


munities : and that, consequently, our kingdom may 


> Lewis, p. 64, 65. Cott Abridg. p. 164. 
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lawfully reserve its treasure for its own defence, 
wlienever its exigences may be such as to render 
that measure necessary. The same conclusion, he, 
secowUy^ asserts may ^ drawm from the law of the 
(jospel. Tlic Pope, he says, “ cannot challenge the 
treasure of this kingdoni but under the title of alms; 


jind consequently, und^thc title of works'of mercy, 
according to the rules of charityand by these very 


rules, “ it were no work of charity but mere mad¬ 


ness,” to waste our resources upon foreigners, already 


wallowing in opulence, wliilc the re.'dni itself is sink¬ 
ing under domestic taxation, and in danger of falling 
into ruin. These'considerations alone might be 


amply sufficient to set the question at rest: but 
^Viclif seizes the opportunity thus aftbrded him of 
protesting, as it were ])oforc the king and his I’arlia- 
meut, against the worldlincss and avarice of liim who 


called himself the vicar «>f Christ, and yet was not 
ashamed t«) load himself with the spoil of Uic mighty, 


and to suck the very marrow of kings. It may, therefore, 
Iw imptirtunt to furnish tlie reader with the very words 


of his undaunted testimony. I’hc afii^mati^■e of this 
question, he says, “ appearcth also by tins, that 
Clirist, the head of the Church whom all Christians 


ought to follow, lived by the alms of devout women. 
Luke ini. 8. He hungered and thirsted, he was a 
stranger, and many otlier miseries Tic sustained, not 
only in his members, but also in his own body, as the 
Apostle witnesseth. 2 Cor. \iii. He was made poor 
for your sakes, iJiat through his poverty you might be 
rkh : whereby, in the first endowing of the Church, 
whatsoever he were of tlic clergy that bad any tem¬ 
poral possessions, lie had- tlie same as a jwrpvhial 
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alms, as bo^ writings and chronicles do witness. 
Whereupon St. Bernard, declaring in his second 
book to Eugcniiis, that he could not challenge any 
secular dominion by right of_^uccession, as being the 
vicar of St. Peter, writeth thus : — ‘If St. “John 
should speak to tlic Pope himself, (as Bernard doth to 
Eiigonins,) were it to he tht^ht that he would take 
it patiently? But let it be so that you challenge it 
unto you by some other ways or means: but, truly, 
by any right or title apostolical you cannot so do. 
For how could he give you that, which he had Jiot 
himself? That wliich he had, he gave you; that Is 
to say, care over the Church: Wut, did he give you 
any lonlshij) or rule ? liark what he saith,— Not 
hearing rule, ait lards over the clergy, but hehaviug 
■yourselves As e-tantplvs to the flock. And because 
thou shalt not think it to be spoken only in humility, 
mark the very word of the Lord himself in the Gos¬ 
pel, the kings of the j>eople do rule over them ; but 
■you shall not do so. Here lordship and dominion is 
plainly forbidden to tlie apostles, and darest thou, 
then, usurp the same ? If thou wilt ho a lord, thou 
shalt lose thine npostleship; or, if thou wilt be an 
apostle, thou shalt lose thy lordship; ftir, truly, thou 
shalt depart from one of them. If thou wilt have 
both, thou shalt' lose both; or else, think thyself to 
be of that number, of whom God doth so greatly 
complain, saying. They have reigned, hut not through 
me ; they are become princes, but I have not knorvn 
it. Now if it do suffice thee to rule with [without ?] 
the Lord, thou hast thy glory; but not with God. 
But*, if wc will keep that which is forbidden to us, 
let us hear what is said,— He that is greatest among 
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youy saitb Chnst, shall be made as tbe^cast, and he 
which is highest shall be made as the minister ; and 
for example, he set a child in the midst of them. 
So this, then, is the fonn and institution of the 
apostle’s trade: lordship and rule is forbidden, minis¬ 
tration and service commanded.* By these words 
of this blessed man, ^om the whole Church dotli 
revereuce and worsliip, it doth appear that the Pope 
hath not power to occupy tlie Church goods, as lord 
tliereof, but us minister, and servant, and proctor for 
the poor. And would to God that tlie same proud 
and greedy desire of rule and lordship, which this 
scat doth challeng^' unto it, were not a preamble to 
•prepare a way unto Anti-Christ, For it is evident 
by the Gospel, that (-hrist through his poverty, and 
suffering, and humility, got unto him the children of 
his kingdom. And moreover, so fur as I remember, 
the same blessed man, Bernard, in his third book, 
writeth also unto Eugenius.—‘ I fear no other greater 
poison to happen unto tliee, than greedy desii’e of 
rule and dominion ” 

And thus, for tlie second time, did Wiclif stand up, 
as the public advocate of his sovereign and his coun¬ 
try. The rejider will doubtless have remarked the pecu¬ 
liar language in which he here speaks of the temporal 
possessions of the clergy. He represents them as a 
perpetual alms; that is, not as contribution to be 


' This answer is printed in Fox, p. 510. Ed. 1084 ; hut so 
printed, (ns Mr. Vauf^haii observes,) that it is not easy tu see 
where Wiclif ends, and wliere the inurtyrologist begins ag:iin. 
Mr. Vaughan consulted the MS. Job. Seldeni, B. 10. and thus 
ascertained that what is given above belongs to Wiclif. Vaugh. 
vol. i. p. 3C3—805. 
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solicited hy the clergy, day by day, or year by year, 
fiom the members of their flock ; but, rather as an 
endowment originating jnirely in voluntary bene¬ 
volence, and j)ioty, to be equitably and faithfully 
continued to them uptm tlie same kindly principle. 
^VhctluT this opinion be correct or not, it is evident 
fn)in flic above cxtra<-t, thu^t was Ihc opinion enter¬ 
tained by the Reformer; ^and that, although he 
speaks of clerical cniolunicnts as eleemosynary, he 
must he understood to include their pvrjH-tiiihj in 
his notion' of them. Aecordmg to his views, the 
priesthood may he considered as holding their pro¬ 
perty under a tenure, liable to forfeitun' by such 
gross iibandoinent of their duties, as must defeat 
the purposes lor which the (’hristian ministry was 
instituted. This notice of hi.s [leculiar views is of 
considerable imporL'mia^ towards a just estimate of 
his theor)'. which has sometimes been represented 
as virtually ri'diicing the secular clergj' to a condi¬ 
tion precisely similar to that of the Mendicant Orders. 
Against those Orders, and the very principle of their 
institution, his whole life was, almo.st, one incessant 
warfare ; noting, therefore, can l>e more absurd or 
sclf-dcstruetive than the suniiise, that he was anxious 
for the introduction of a similar principle into the 
ancient and esfll^islied s)’.stiim. On this subject, 
however, more will be said hereafter. 



CHAPTER V. 


1377—1379. 

Jitfih /ssueti htf the Pope Wiclif-^Coldly receh'cd at Oz~ 

fnrd — IVkilf appefir* of Lnmheth before the Papal delegaia — 
I'toleaee rf ihel»mtdmrTt~Mettagefrom the Oneen Dowager— 
tVirti/*s ivritirn nniu*rr* to the charges—lie it ^smused with 
injuveliotts to ahs/ah from sprcuflteg his dorlrintt^ Ilfs rondftrt 
on this occasion cimsidrred—JifS rep/g to (he iiilxtini tlipolo^us 
—Jlis views with regard to Church Property—In ichat sense 
he eofisidered the poxsessums of the Charck as Alim—//i< </^n- 
gcroits sickness—lie is visited by several of the. Mendicanis^ who 
e rhort him to re^yentauce-- llis ouswtT. 


Tnii; pastoral ditiicH of Lutterwortli, and the labours 
of the theological chair probably divided the time of 
Wiclif, in the interval, between the month of Fc- 
bruarj’, 1377> when the temjicst which threatened 
him was so suddcidy diK))ersc<l, and the close of the 
same year, when it once more gathered over his head* 
It does not apjjcar that any record h^ been pre¬ 
served of the erroneous articles of doctrine for wdiich 
he was summoned to answer before the convocation 
{it St. Paul’s. Agents, however, busily at work, 
by >vliosc fidelity and diligence Uko Apostolic See' 
waH soon after, provided witli materials of accusa¬ 
tion ; and, accordingly, in the course of some montlis 

s 

from the tumultuous proceedings related in tlie pre¬ 
ceding chapter, no less than four bulls ,,<, 77 , 
issued forth, for the suppression and 
punishment of tlie audacious innovator, wicur. 
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In these instruments, three of^hich are addressed to 
the Archhishop of Canterbury, 'and Bishop of London, 
the servant of the servants of*God, “laments that 
England, illustrious for its wealth and grandeur, 
but still more illustrimis for the purity of its faith, 
should now be overrun with the tares of a pernicious 
heresy; and, (to c«)inplete tlie aflliction and the 
shmne), that the evil had l)wn felt at Jlome, before 
it had ever been resisted in Britain! His Holiness 
had been credibly informed that John Wiclif, Hector 
of the churoh of I^uttcrworth, and Professor of the 
Sacred Page—(it were well if he were not a master 
of errors!)—h.id broken forth into a detestable insa¬ 
nity, and had dared to assert and spread abroad opi¬ 
nions utterly subversive of the Church, and savouring 
of the perversity and ignorance of Mnrsilius of Padua, 
and John of Ganduno \ lioth of accursed memory.” 
For this cause it was strictly enjoined that enquiry 
should secretly be made,respecting tliis matter; and, 


^ Of or MarBiUur, of Padua, and John of Oanduno, 

aoTne account may be found in Fox. These two men were the 
most active champions of the Franciscans when they W'ere suf¬ 
fering from the severities of Pope John XXIJ# When the con* 
flict broke out between him and the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
^Wtiy ded to the Emperor, and were employed by liim as advo¬ 
cates agsdnst the The writings of Marsilius laid the 

axe directly to the of the Papal supremacy ; and, what is at 
le^ equally remarkable, they maintained tlic true ProteMtmt 
d^^tne of free Justification by Grace. They declared that Jkriis 
ere no efRcieut causes of our salvation, but only a condition 
sine qud non ; that works are no causes of justification, but tiiat 
justification goeth not without them. For these, aod similar 
opinions, he and John de Ganduno were condemned by the 
Pope, HI 1330. See FoX| p.449^ 444. Ed. 1664. Mosbeim, 
vol.^ii. p. 346. 
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if it should turn out to be as represented, then the 
said John Wiclif sh^ixld forthwith apprehended 
and imprisoned, that his confession should be taken, 
kept strictly concealed, and transmitted under seal to 
Rome, and the otfender himself detained, until fur¬ 
ther directions should be received. It was also en¬ 
joined that due vigilance should be exercised to pre¬ 
serve the king, and the royal lamily, together with 
his nobles and coxmscllors from the defilement of 
these pestilent perversions. And as “ the arm of 
flfesh” would be a convenient auxiliary in the execu¬ 
tion of these spiritual measures, a paternal epistle is, 
further, addressed to his Majesty Edward III. re¬ 
questing that he would deign to extend his gracious 
support to the proceedings of the prelates, as he va¬ 
lued his good name on earth, his bliss in heaven, and 
the benediction of the Holy Sec. A mandate similar 
to the three former, was, also, addressed to the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, strictly commanding them, on pain 
of forfeiting all the privileges conferred on them by the 
Holy See, to suppress the doctrines and conclusions 
imputed to Wiclif, to seize the person of Wiclif him¬ 
self^ and to deliver it to the custody of the archbishop 
or his colleague. W^th these documents was in¬ 
closed a schedule containing nineteen erroneous con¬ 
clusions, said to be maintained taught hy the 
heresiarch. ^ 

"Hie whole of the above formidable apparatus of 
missives, bears date the 11th of June, 1377 5 so that 
there must have been abundant time for conveying 
to Rome, previous to the concoction of these instm- 
ments, full intelligence of tiie decisive answer ^ven 
by Wiclif to the question proposed to him by Par^a- 
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mcnt) in the early part of the year, relative to tlie 
lawfulness of^itliliolding pa^nents from the Pope. 
Tills last overt act of rebellion must have amply 
filled up the measure of his iniqiiiiics, and heated one 
seveh times hofttr than before^ the furnace of the Pon¬ 
tifical wrath. In the Primate of England and the 
Bishop of London, the Holy See found most willing 
and fiiithful ministers, w'ho declared that neither en¬ 
treaties, nor menaces, nor gifts, nor the imminent 
tenxirs of death itself, should divert them from tlieir 
duty in this righteous Ciiuse *. At Oxford, however, 
the recejition of the Papal rescript was lamentably 
different from what might liavo been expected from 
true SODS and chum])i<ms of tVIt Churc*h. It was even 
debated whether the Bull should be honourably re¬ 
ceived, or disdainfully rejected In the first place, 
it was a manifest invuslon of their privileges; and 
secondly, it demanded the sacrifice of a man who 
had long been the cliampion of th('ir rights, and tlu* 


^ ** Episcopi,.. •animati plurimum, pmSlebaatur se 
precibust, nuUiu» mlnift vel muneribiis vs^c fleotendos, i|Uin, in 
Uik CHUM recta, juMtitiam aequereiiiur, eliam ])ericulum capitb 

r ineret/* Wain. p. 205. ♦ 

To the utter anmzemeut nnd disinay of Walsinghain I 
** DIu in peiidulo tuerebanl utnim papalcni bullnm deberent ctiin 
houorc recipere, ^ omnino rum dfclecore refutare. Uxonieuse 
Sjm^ium ^nerale t qudim ^vi lapsu a sapiential et scientitt 
dVmine decidUU; quod quondam inextricabilia atque dubis toti 
mundo declarsre conaueati; Jam, i^norantiic nubilo obfuAcatum, 
dubitare non vercris qua? quemlibet e laide CbrihtianU dubitarc 
non licet Piidet recordation Ik tanUe iinprudendac: ct, idco, 
in liujufunodi tnateria iiumorari, tie maternu vidcar 
ubSra^^^P^re niansbua, qu* dare lac potum scieotitt coniuc' 
v«reJ*» Wall. p.-200. Ed. 1674. ad An. IS??. 
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glory of the University, Tlie mandate, however, was 
at last received, tlioua with manifest • 

_ _ . The Papal ofJem 

coldness and reluctance; and its re- ooidiyreceived»t 
. ^ ^ » Oxford. 

cc)3tion was followed by no symptoms 

of readinc'ss to c()m]jly with its requisitions. "J'o 

quicken their movements, a peremptory letter was 

jt(ldn*.HSi*d by Sudbury, Archbisho]) of Canterburj’, to 

the Chancellor of O.vford, insisting upon a speedy and 

faithful obtHlience to the commands of the Pope ; ami 

the result of all these preliminary procct*dii)g8 was, 

that, early in the n<‘Xt year, Wiclifap- 

nonred before the svnod of Papal com* uppcmat 
‘ 1 befwc 

nussioners, usscmbled in the arch* tiic i'up4i ucic- 

bishop’s tliapol, at Eambeth palace. *''***^'‘’ 

But here again, disappointment was in store for the 

inquisitors. At the time of the meeting, tlic place 

was l>esieged by multitudes of titb Londoners, wlio 

are represented by the chronicles of the time, as deeply 

infected by flie' heresy of Wiclif. The n ire violent 


and outnigeous among them broke iti- violence of tiw 
to the chapel ‘ when* the delegates 
were conwned, and shewed by their words and de¬ 
meanour, that they were prepared to resent very eHec- 
tually the infliction of injury on tlie pereon of 
reformer. The eonstemation of the delegates 
extreme; and it was not at all mitigated by the sud¬ 
den appearance of Sir Lewis Clifford in the cov^, 

with a message from the Queen Mother, MewagefroJ^ 
the l^'idow of the Black Prince, posi- eueeu Oowager. 

lively forbidding them to proceed to any definitive 
sentence against Wiclif. The affect of this mandate 
is indignantly dccribed by Walsinghani: “ As at the 

» Walt. p. 206. Ed. 157-1. 
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wind of a shaken reed, thcic speech became softer 
than oil: to the public loss ofT^cir own dippiity, •and 
the damage of the whole Church. They who had 
sworn that they would yield no obedience oven to the 
princes and nobles of tlie realm, until they hiid chw- 
tised the excesses of the heresiarch, conformably to 
the Papal mandate, were smitten with such terror by 
the face of an obscure retamer of tlie princess, that 
you would have thought their horns were goue *, and 
that they had become as a man that heareth not, and 
in whose mouth are no reproofs." And thus was the 
prey once more rent from the jaws of the lion. The 
whole scene furnishes a curious indication of tlie 
turbulent ^spirit of those tulfes: and the ifruption 
of the mob, on the one hand, and tlje imperious mes¬ 
sage of the royal denvager on tlic other, demonstrate 
Uiat the iiifluence'of Wiclif had made formidable in¬ 
cursions into almost every region of so^ety, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

^ At this meeting, Wiclif delivered to 

Wicurs wrliten , . . " 

answer tu the the commissioners a paper, containing 

charge*. answcr to the chaigcs of heresy, and 

an explanation of the opinions contained in his conclu- 

.-H* is He was, nevertheless, Strictly 

with injuuc^ons admonished by the delegates to abstain 

•preadiBfihiidoc- uom repeating such propositioi^, either 

in the schools, or in his sermons, in 


feob are wordn of the Chroniclers — ut cornibus eos 
CMrejj^tms ; factos velut humo non audielfty et non habens in 
ore mo ^arguUoncs/*. Wals* Hist Angt p. 205, 206. Ed# 

ifii^ 

^ ^ C^dui^oneB sns, cuip rcaponBione Selden, MSS. 

ArchL B. It is abo printed in WaJ»inghani, p. 20C**^809. 
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order that the laity tiot be made to stumble by 

his perversions: an igjmiction, which, as the popish 
chronicler complains, he treated with contempt, and 
persisted in scatterinpf conclusions still more perni¬ 
cious Besides this paper, he presented to the 
Parliameut, which asscmhlcd early in April, 137B, 
another document of a similar import,, though with 
some vsiriations, and in several parts, much more 
diffuse and explicit than'thc former. His reason fpr 
submitting this declaration to Parliament, if wc may 
judge from the 8om<‘what obscure title * prefixed to 
it, is, that he had reason to believe that his conclu¬ 
sions had been imperfectly, or uicorrectly reported at 
Home. • And here it is'^ccossary for die biographer 
of-Wiclif to pause. awhile; because it is here that 
his conduct has been not only assailed by Popish ad¬ 
versaries, but languidly defended, ?f not openly con¬ 
demned, by certain Protestant friends. I^ct us, then, 

first listen to the representations of his 

^ Hii conduct on 

enemies. Among these, wc may, natu- thUpccaaion con- 
rally, expect to find the Popish annal¬ 
ists ; of wiiom none was more hitter and inveterate 
dian Walsingham. By this’ writer it is affirmed, 
tliat ** by these artful explanatory statements h«|, 
deluded his judges, and threw some plausible meaning 
into his nefarious propositions ’; all of which, if aim- 

> Wals. p. 30C. 

* “ Protestatio Reverend! Doctorls, una cwm Conclusioni- 

bus, 4 UC ab eo, in subscripta formfi, aunt poaitce; qiue, coiisl' ^ 
niilibus materiis, e^iMtniilibiis funnis, sunt et fuerunt-^i^poitaUe, 
et ad Curiam Romanam uansmissa; cf sic, in mttUu, 
impotita.” Thispapae is printed in Lewis, p. 382, No. 40.,vt^i 
MSS. Selden. Archi. B. 10. ' 

* I presume, but am not qoite certain, that this, must 6e the 
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ply taken, acconUng to the taode in which ho pro- 
duced tlicm in the schools, and in his public preach¬ 
ing, luiqucstionably savour of heretical •pratUy." ,^To 
fl\is the answer is very simple and obvious: His 
opinions, even as represented by himself in his expla- 
.' natory papers, will unquesUonably be found, by all 
good ('atholica, to savour very sufficiently of heretical 
prarity. And, if they savour of it somewhat less 
rankly than tlic conchisioris imputed to him by the 
sec, it is because he could not, in justice, be ex¬ 
acted to stand or fall by a statement of his own 
opinions, coming from the mouth of an adversary, or 
an accuser. But tliis part of his ewe will be mure 
fully considered hcl<»w.' 

Still more dishonourable to the memory of Wioiifi 
is the ix^prcscntatiun of a modem enemy to Pro¬ 
testant refumiatffiii. “ To prepare for the day of 
trial,” says Dr. Lingard, ” he fimt published a de¬ 
fence of part of his doctrine, in language the most 
bold and inflammatory. Soon afterwards lie com¬ 
posed a second apology, in which, though he assumed 
a moderate tone, he avowed his willingntfss to shed 
his blood in defence of his assertions. There is, how¬ 
ever, rea.son to believe that the new apostle was in 
no haste* to grasp the crown of martyrdom. At his 
tria^* he exhibited to the prelates the same paper, 
but with numerous coii^ctions and improvements.” 


mmiiilg of his words. The reader shall Jud^, After reciting 
bis Jkit nplaaatory paper, (the terond br'does not give,) the 
Ct^nider adds, Hoc eo^m modo, idem wsipellU iUe 
l|pi|l«, jfonendQ Mellectttm in tuu n^andii'prepo$ieionibutf,finfore 
et mligentid LondinenAiuTn.^tieliisU suos^ etamiustores, Episcopos 
deririt, et emi^V Wals. p. 909. 

7 
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Aud in a note, the aaia^ historian says, “ these three 
papers may be found ill'Walsingham,” (whereas, in 
facl^ only one of them is to be found there ; namely, 
the paper which he presented on his trials, and theii 
adds, with matchless composure, “ there is no date to 
any of them ; but their Mntents seem to point*out the * 
order in which tliey sucCMdcd each oth^ 

It is impossible to mistake the object of this state¬ 
ment. Its purpose, evidently, is to represent Wiclif 
as maintaining the port of heroism, when danger w^ 
at a convenient distanc^e, and as lowering liis tnh6 


precisely according to the urgency of its approach! 
Now, in the firs^lace, on a moment’s consideration, 
it must surely c^ur to cvery'rcader, tliat to publish 
an ittfiammatory statement ofhcretical opinions, must, 
in those times, have been rather a hazardous mode of 


preparing for trial, before a tribunal of spiritujil in¬ 
quisitors, acting under tlie immediate ctauiuission of 
the Pope. But, in the second place, I know not to 
what inflammatory paper the historian alludes, unless 
it be to an answer published by Wiclif, to a violent 
assault upon his positions, by an anonymous writer, 
whom he calls a “ motley thcologuc *and if this be 
so, it is next to an absolute certainty, that this attack, 
or at least the answer to it, appeared subsequently to 
tliose two papers, which Dr. Liugard has been pleased 
to describe as the second and^e third, and, tliereforc. 
could not be put forth by way of preparation for his 
trial. From tlie very language of the tract itself it is 

% 


* Lingard’a EnRland,.»ol. iv. p. 256, 25J. 

* Mixtus tlieologus. ^ 

V 2 
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evident that the delegates murt then have bdo® wait¬ 
ing the final decision frdVn Rome. For, in spedting 
of the unlimit(‘d power of binding and loosing, claipied 
the Pope, he there says, “ Whether the judges or 
delegates, b>j the Pole's j>ermission, proceed to eon- 
'demn nly ^nclusions, or Lord Pope himself, tlie 
faithful are unanimously to make opposition to that 
blasphemous opinion Combine these words with 
the language of the Pupal bull, whieh enjoins that 
examination nfWicIif, tt)gcther with the whole 
]!i'rocoodings of the delegates sliould be transmitted 
under seal to Rome, to await the further direction of 
his Holiness*, and no reasonable ^ubt can remain, 
that the case had then been dispose^f in England, so 
far as the coninsissioners had authority to dispose of it; 
and that they were actually expecting further instruc¬ 
tions from the Fd]>e, either in the shape of a final sen¬ 
tence from himself, or of a general permispion to them, 
to deal with the matter as they should think fit. 

Again, if Dr. Lingard's ^rrangenjcnt of these dociiT 
ments is to be accepted, it will follow, that the bolder 
and more explicit of the* remaining papers was 
composed before his trial, and uflcnvards softerred 
dowi^into the comparatively motlerate apology which 
he actually exhibited to the prelates. All the evi¬ 
dence that yet remains to us, is directly opposed to 
any such inversion of ^ir order. In the first place, 
—the title prefixed to Ae more difFBise of these Ex- 


* Lewis, pe 

^ Donee a nobit super hoc aliud reeejterids 
tm passage of the bull in Lewis, p. 31 h 
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planations, intimates ^hat it was 
Parliament *; and, if so, It mm 


addressed to the 
must have appeared 
suhaequcntly to the proceedings at Lambeth ; for the 
Parliament did not meet till after those proceedings 
had been concluded. But, further,—the paper itself 
contains a manifest reference to certain explanations 
and reasonings, produced by him in sdihe previous 
document; and such reasonings are actually found in 
the Paper presented to the Delegates. For instance 

—in Article 6 of tin* P.'iixjr, wliidi stands second in 

^ ^ 

Lewis, WIclif speaks oT^tljc power of temporal autho¬ 
rities to take away the goods of a delinquent CImrcI. 
This authority he hatl asserletl to be derivable from 
the supreme poWer of (lod, which might,, for that, as 
well as for any other purpose, be comnninicatod to 
earthly potentates. But he adds—lest this conclu¬ 
sion should, by reason of its remotPnes.s, aj)pear to bb 
impertinent, I have nheirn that temponJ Lords have 
pfiwer to take away the alms conferred by them on 
the Church, whoever tlic Church abuses them and 
to skew ihist is actmdly the object of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth Articles^ot the former Paper ®. The 
rf»ntent8 of these Papers do, therefore, “ seem to 
point out, very plainly, the order in which thej^ were 
deliveredand that order is, beyond all reasonable 
question, directly at variance with the convenient 
surmise of Dr. Lingard 


i 


' Its title in the Seldcn MS. U, " ad Parlia^eTiliim Jtegis.’’ 
See Vaugh. vol. il, p, 

s See Lewis, p. 70, compared with p. 65, C6. 

* The representation of this question given above, sgreet, 
essentially, with that of Mr. Vaughan, which, on the best cOsi- 
deration I could bestow upon it, appears to to be just 
Vaughan, vol. 1. p. 406, note 18. *** 
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The slanderoiTS insinuation, —tj^at WicHif on tills 
memorahle occasion, beghn by bullying, and ended by 
tameness and submission,—in the mouth of a Catho¬ 
lic adversary, wiU, jierhaps^^xcite but little astonish¬ 
ment, though it may givc*nse to certa^ other emo¬ 
tions. But^.what must be our sorryw, should we find 
similar uh'^fcrthy suspicions of Wifl|if’8 integrity 
adopted and maintaihod by a Protestan! histririan? 
And yet U i| even so. “ He delifered to the Court," 
Si^ Milner, in his Chur^ History, ** a protest and 
qualification of his positions, wliich l^d been deemed 
erroneous and heretical *.O^e of his conclu¬ 

sions was ^s: ‘ All the race of mankind, here on 
earth, have no power simply to ordain, that St. Peter 
andyhis successor shouhl poutically rule over the 
world for ever.’ "^His ei^filanation before the Assam- . 
bly was to this effect: ‘ T'his ccmplusion is self-evi¬ 
dent, inasmuch as it is not in man’oower to stop the 
coming of .Christ to judge the qui^ and the dead 
an explanation," Mr. Milner obseiaiiks, " which ren¬ 
ders the 'conclusion equ^oc^, if not altogeffier 
nugn^.’’ *» 

Non^ one would naturally conclude, fPom tMs 
stat^nt, that the do^raent in question contained 
not another syllabic, wmeU could affect the perpetual 
an^ uncontrollable supreniacy of the Pope. if 

we turn to the eighteenth article * ef this very Paper, 
we shall find a pdition insufferal% offensive to 
Catholic ears, and virtually Wbversive of the Papal 
claim to absolute and irre.sponsible dominion. It is 
distinctly asserted, that^even the Pope himself 


* 

> VolUr. p. 117. &C. 


< Lewis, p. C6. 
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may, oif some accounts, be corrected by his subjects; 
and, for the benefit of ihe Church, may be impleaded 
by both clei^ and laity. This position is grounded 
by him on the considt^^on, tl^t the Pope is our 
peccable brother, and to sin as well as we : and 
he plainly affirms, that,’when ^he wholg college of 
cardinals is i^yaniss in correcting him for ibe necessary 
welfare of the Clmrch, the rest of the body, which 
may chance to be Aiofly made up of may, me¬ 
dicinally, reprove him implead him, tibd reduce 
him to better life: u doctrine, which it would be dif¬ 
ficult in theor}^%nd quite impossible in practice, to 
reconcile with the indefeasible autocracy^pf the Vicar 
of Christ.*- Yet this is the doctrine exhibited by Wic- 
lif to the Papal delegates at Lambetli, even acco|ding 
to the representation of Wahingharf; and it is wound 
uf) by these memoj^blc words: “ Far be it from the 
Church, that tl^truth should be condemned because 
it sounds ill in Ihe ears of the sinful and the i^o- 
rant; for then J(|ic whole faith of Scripture must he 
liable to condemnation' ” 

Again: his 
“ is no power 

excommunicate a subject fru^he denial of teu^^ali- 
ties to the clergy*.”—" Tiu^' says Mr. MilnCT, “ is 
a of Wiclifi’s doctrine, wfaich, undcubtedly, was 
levelled at the fight of the clergy to possess any 
kind of props^ ; and waa. in1|padcd to he applied to 
the puqmsd of setting *that right aside. He takes 
care, however, in his explanation, to avoid the tlirect 

■ 4 ^ 


is eleventh ^^iclc maintains, tl^ there 
er granted by Christ to his disd^cs, to 


1 Wsluinffh. p. 208, 209. Lcwi^ p. 6^7- 
* Walsingh. p. 208. Lewis, p. 64. , 
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assertion of his real seutimeiit, by ^ing 0 ^ 


in 


16 declared, 

/ * 

;Sj(*;r^fure,^Acet>rdi 
to te loved above 
enemy th loved 


saying owy—this 
lhat doctrinal pnnciple, taught in 
to which we^lieve that God is 


ruu)^ to wnicn 
i^c ffl thingsjif 
'ed dnove 


^and our neiglilh^ur and 
mporol gqpds: for die 


law of Godx^ifhot lidtontA-y to itself.” 

Tha^thn^rtii^Iar (toneiiision ^as ]||petlbd at the 
poss<}^sion.<^of the elon^', is a pojpt very &r removed 
from the ^rtainty Which is here Cwimed for if by Mr. 
Mii^'er. aKom tbc tenor variou^ other positions 
in A6 Pupef,^ it ^seems, rathef, to ^ve been directed 
^^ifainst the abuse of the power of ^l^ommunication. 
The ninth iclc denounces tlie application of that 
power to the purposes of persoi^l revenge or passion: 
anfl.|[hy parity of reasoning, * njay here be con¬ 
demned as a mcliKB of eiAortingi^e payment of cleri¬ 
cal demands, .whether those de^'bds were just W 
quesrionable.« His views^ it must ^ confessed,' are 
, but.‘o1)acuj«ly and inip(>if(L><^y devel^ed in tiJrArti¬ 
cle ; but from this, in combination several otlier 
Articles, .it will appedf estimation, the 

}X)w^|^ question ought be rt^orted.to, ex¬ 

cept it^mmedi^c and Charitable view'to the bc- 
nefiSshuman souls ; tujjltbat, conse^cntly, it could 
not^^whout ^picty, ’^jjeriployfjl' merely as an 
au^iimr^ to the intcre^ df the'piiesti^pd:; and ihat 
ita use, for such purposes, was nev^ warrantable^ un¬ 
less case were mi^, Aectly {and hn- 

tnedictcly,' involve tnc h«yiw .of religion' the 
cause •of God'. AVid"8ucn a-case niight.be fairly 

t 6 ' 

'' * lie*allowM that ^ipunilides mlsbt be exacted by ercleNi* 

AMticui ad vtiidicaOoueiu Dei.^ Wait. p. 206. 

Lewis, 
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said to J^cur if the •wlistraction of clerical dues should 
be such, as to se^^sly threatim hn''utter cessation or 
suspension of rcligfous ordinance^ 

The diepry of Wiclif^espectiw"the temporal pos- 

clergy, V^timated* in-his ei^tcenth ' 
—‘^Wliei^the P^e, or.tem^il^l^orcls, shall 
liave enddWa^ the,-Church with t^mpdSffitic^, it^is 
lawful for ^em to take them aj|t>Ay, by way of medi¬ 
cine, to prevent ;si)t; notwiihsiarMing egcsminunxca - 
/ion, hccftvsc tJUy are ifpt ^ivtn.^^ut toWr a ettn- 
dilion." This portion in precisely cojj^ormuble to the 
doctrine he had^naintiiincd in his answer td the ques- « 
tion of the Parliament, wherein he the eccle¬ 

siastical endowmcMts ^ be in the na^e of a perpetual 
almt; liable to foiieiturc, on a gross^^ure of the«on- 
, dition upon whith tbijgy were #riginaiygranted. What¬ 
ever may be the irie^^ or the demerits, of this doctrine, 
it is here, at leuMjk'ndth entire conshtAicy, asserted by 
the Reformer. Imt, then, stys Mr. MilnA. 
lowing is his cnjkiinition of it before the delegates. 

“ The truth of ndjj^^vid|^t,*becausc nothing ought 
to hinder a mi^ from the pr/»cipaj^orks 

of charity. Yet God fothia that, by these W^^bcca- 
sion should be ,.^iven to •tJio..J<ords tenqxiral Jgmke 
away the goodsthe And the lu^nan 

add^‘‘ 1 need^ake BO remark on this coAcliision, 
und^ explanatiom!” Now, itis submitted, pn the 
contrary, tbatdKie following r^fe^ks way be i^ade, 
and ougl^ to^bemaAe apfladt‘~'~^^t, that his ndlions 
on the subject arc not to Se collected soletu fro^i the 
‘brief and meagre laiigilfege of this partici^ Articl^ 
hut from the tenor of the whol^document^which 
shews, that he couddhxed the 'subje^orbc^^^tical 
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property with constant reference to its effc^ on the 
spiritual interests of men; that he, accordingly, held 
Ifaat the purposes of charity might, in some cases of 
egregious abuse, ue more trauscendontly and effec¬ 
tually ^accomplished by wwdrawing, or^suspending 
those spiritual alms, than ’ hy continuing to supply 
them ; ‘ and that, flonscqucntly, the terror of excommu¬ 
nication itself ought not to deter the temporal autho¬ 
rities from venturing on this tict of u'hat he considered 
as chardahleJusUee. The. sixth Article of the same 
Paper, however, shews that he never, contemplated, 
as legitiiftate, a spoliation of the* thurch, by the 
“ bare authnity," and capricious will, of individuals; 
but a deprivation, by the au^oifcy of the Church: 
and by the Chu^, be it always remembered, Wiclif 
understood, not miTely the dorical body, but the 
whole Christian community. So that the sum -of his 
doctrine, as here asserted, amount|^ this—that the 
authority of the tompofel magistrate is fully compe¬ 
tent to the office of providing, th^ffttocclesiastical en¬ 
dowments should be^ apj^ied W the p-urposes for 
which„,they were ‘originaUj^gniuted, on pain of for¬ 
feiture and confiscation : a doctrine which was after- 

to ' i 

waj^ formidably exemplified in the sixteenth century, 
but which It must have demanded no ordinary courage 
for any individual toireathe in the. days of "N^lif; 
Especially in the presence of such a Court as was then 
assembled at Lambifllh. ^ 

Aiother complaint of Mi? Milner is, that in some 
of ^8 waitings, Wiclif called the Pope antichrist, 
TobbCT, and insolent priest^f Rome; but that no 
’ such is to be found in tliis protestation. It 

is, in^d, ^d^iable, that no^uch epithets or attri- 
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butes bestowed upon the Pontiff in this paper; 
and it would have been truly surprising if it had 
been otherwise. The conclusiona^.which he was a«>- 
cuacd of maintaining, contain not a syllable to that 
effect; and | know not the spirit of martyrdom 
itself can require a man wantonly to uxAsperate his 
judges, by aw)wing practices or opiniontfwhich he is 
not called upon tt> vindicate ortixplain. Rut, further, it 
is extremely im])ortant to remark, that, in a^l proba¬ 
bility, those writings of ,Wiclif’s, whic^i contain the 
most unsparing denunciation of Papal corruption and 
arrogance, were published subsequently to his appear¬ 
ance at Lamhetli. I say, in all prohabiUty; because 
his works arc so numerous, and so dispersed, that it 
might look like rashness to ventur^on a more con¬ 
fident assertion. Thus miieh, however, is next to 
certain,—that several of his treatises, which have 
hitherto been ascribed to an earlier period, could, by 
no possibility, have been eftmposed till af.er that 
transaction ^; ajid that precisely in those treatises it 
is, that we find the most violent langtxage erf reproba¬ 
tion leveDed qt the Papqpy. In that case, tlje fair 
and reasonable inference is, not that the terrors of 
persecution kept his opinions in cuncealmeni^' but 

^ This, I think, is shew'ii irresistibly by Mr« Vaughn, with 
respeet to the TriAlogus,—the Sentence of Curse e3q>oundpih'^ 
the treatises on Enlutes, and on Clerks possessioncra^—How 
AntJ*>CUn8t and * Clerks feren tnie^riests fro preaching the 
(iospeh—How Satan and ha Frie^ casten by three Shned 
heresies, Thene are supposedi by Mr* Lewis, to have ap¬ 

peared previously to the ^p^beth Synod* But itr. Vaughan 
has proved this to he tnipossible, by shaving that euery one of 
them conbiins spmo allusion to events which subse¬ 

quently. S«*e note 0, to s^iid edition of Yovghao, vol. i. p. SBl. 
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rather, that his detestation of the Romish system grew 
stronger as he advanced-in life; and that liis indig¬ 
nation was probably ;^^avated, in his latter years, 
by the scandal which the Pa^al schism indicted upon 
Christendom. 

After all, however, it would ill become any candid 
biographer'of Wiclif, to claim unqualified eonimenda- 
tiou for the document which, on this oeciision, he 
exhibited to his judges. It would be vain to deny 
that there is, in tome parts of it. an air of oblujuity, 
of confusion, of scholastic intricacy, which very 
greatly weakens its dignity and ellect. WhctlnT this 
is to he partially ascrilml to the peril of Ids situation ; 
or whether it may more justly be considered as one 
unhappy ,fymptom of the influence of the scholastic 
discipline upon his understanding, none can pro¬ 
nounce, hut He who scarcheth the heart of man. Tn 
the furmution of <>ur ow.i judgment, however, it 
should always be rceollcctetl, that we have this paper 
just us it has been transmitted to us by his bitterest 
enemy, the historian Walsiugham ; that, nevertheless, 
with all its imperfeetious and ol>sciirities, it contains 
an unflinching assertion of certain truths, which must 
have been as gall aiul womiwraal to the adherents of 
tlie Romish hierarchy. Dr. J^ingard, indeed, would 
have us bdlfcTe that tills cx])hinatioii w'as n'ceived 
as orthodox, by the prelates. If the paper was so 
received, their lordships must have been, beyond coin- 
])arlllon, less fastidious than usual. The articles, for 
instance, which asserted the peccability of the Pope, 
and the power of the Christiau community to cor¬ 
rect hjs moral aberrations, were propositions of no 
easy digestion to un orthodox and Eoalous church- 
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man of live fourteenth century! And if the judges 
of Wiclif were able to receive that sarfin^, it is bder- 
ubly clear tliat their ciipacity for it must have been 
powerfully quickened by the cries of the London 
mob, and the “pompous” message from the mother 
of the king. But fur these active stimulants, the 
fo/jc/unions of the reformer would protiably have 
been rtjc'cU-d with every symptom of abhorrence; 
anfl we have already seen that tlic Popish chronicler 
dej)lores and rc])rolKites the rji])id-effect of these ap¬ 
plications to the consvk’uvc of the delegates. Even 
as it w.'is, they felt it necessary to enjoin that he 
should, for the futun', alisfctin from trying the efiect 
of his pernicious ]>repiiratious upon the moral con¬ 
stitutions of the people. 

It should further be kept in mind, that the expla¬ 
nations of Wiclif were still to be sirbmittcd to the 
judgment of the Pontiff, and that llie impending 
terrors of that judgment Iiad no effect whomever, in 
arresting or mitigating his exertions. In what Dr. 
Lingartl calls his injlammitionj paper, (liis answer to 
the “ motley tUvine,” who h.ad assailed him) his 
language is, more than ever, vehement and uncom¬ 
promising ; and this tract, it must be observed, was 
put forth at the very time, when his fate waspciuUng 
at Rome ; when every syllabic that fell^pm his pen, 
or from liis lips, would l>e faithfully add speecbly 
reported to the Pope ; and when the sentence of ex¬ 
communication might, every moment, he expected to 
hurst upon his head. And tins sentence must, in all 
likelihood, have actually gone forth against him, 
had not tlie arm which wielded tlic thunder, been 
suddenly paralyzed by that portentous scliiam, 

g 
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which, soon after, astonished and convulsed the 
whole Christian world. 

Both in the paper which he presented at Lambeth, 
and in tliat whicli he allerwards submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment, Wielif protests that he is willing to defend his 
opinions even unto death *; and in the latter document, 
he distinctly professes that his objeet is a reformation 

of the Chureh *. In his reply to his 

WlcHfi reply to „ . • . i.* ’ 

t)ic mixtiu Aeo- “ moticy antagonist, his proiession is 

to the same eflcct. His adversary had 
affirmed that fipm the moment any one becomes 
Pope, he likewise hocomes incapable of mortal sin; 
an assertion, says the Reformer, the consequence of 
which is, that whatever he ordains, must, of necessity, 
be just righlful. The Pope might expunge any 
book frorii the eunon of Srripturc, or might aiffl any 
book to it, or alter the wliole Bible at his pleasure, 
uid turn all the Scriptures into heresy, and establish 
as catholic, a scripture tiuit is repugnant to the 
truth ? It was his opposition to these mpnstruus 
notions, he observes, that had called forth the Papal 
fulminations, and armed the hierarchy, the University, 
and the throne, against him. He then alludes to 
tlie various conclusions, above adverted to, jirecisely 
according to the enumeration of them in his two de¬ 
fences ; and be tidls us, that the mark of heresy was 
most deeply branded upon those positions, which 
m^tain diat the temporalities of the Church are 
liaoie to forfeiture, in cases of habitual abuse, and 


Wals. p. 206. Lewis, p. 60. 

* The concluding words of that paper are, " Hs sunt con- 
ciusiones, <)UU8 vult, etinm usque ad mortem, defendere, ut, per 
hoc, valeat mores Ecclcsits reformare.” Lewis, p. 388, 
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that the Pontiff himself may lawfully be accused 
and corrected by his subjects. He tlieu proceeds to 
vindicate those articles which'relate to the power of 
absolution; and to denounce as blasphemous, the 
assertion, that the Pope, or the clergy, can bind or 
loose as effectually as God himself. 'Whoever makes 
this assertion, he declares to be a heretic and a blas¬ 
phemer ; one that should not be allowed by Clirist- 
ians to lire on t'arth, much loss to be their leader and 
their captain, since his guidance could only conduct 
them to a precipice. Such usurpation ought to be 
resisted by the secular authorities; nut only on ac¬ 
count of the liercsy which denied them the power of 
witlidrawing their alms from a delinquent Church; 
nut only because it claimed for the cle^y much 
more than a ministerial distribution of ecclesiastical 
possessions; but because it imj>oscd an Egyptian 
bondage on the laity, luid look from them the liberty 
of the law of Christ. And tlicn it is, that he goes on 
to exhort the soldiers of Christ, both secular and cleri¬ 
cal, to stand for the law of God toen unto blood, and 
not to sink under tlic fear of pain, or the seductions 
of society, or the loVe of worldly profit. “ If,” says 
he, “ tlie Jjord Pope himself, at the snggcstijni of a 
Sergius, or an apostate Julian, or of his own heart, 
or at the instigation of the devil,—nay, if an angel 
from lieuveii, were to promulgate such blasphemous 
opinions,—the faithful, who hear the honor- peculi^ 
to their Lord thus unfaithfiiUy usurped, must make 
resistance to it, for the preservation of tlic faith.. 
For if,” be adds, “ it w'ere once establishtid, tliat the 
Pope, or his Vicar, docs really bind and loose, when¬ 
ever he pretends to do so, how shall the world stand ? 
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I^-^VHenever tiie Pope pretendB to bind, witb«the 
pains of -e^&foal damnatidn, all persons who oppose 
him in the ao(}uidtion oT temporal things,—those per¬ 
sons are actually so bound ; 'what can be easier than 
for him to seise on the kingdoms of the earth, 
and to subvert every ordinance of .Christ? For a 
less fuuk 'than this, Abiuthnr m'hs deposed by Solo- 
,mon, Peter reproved to the face by Paul, and Pon¬ 
tiffs unseated by emperors an^ kings. What, then, 
should hinder the faithful from complaining of much 
deeper injui-ie.s offered to their (lod ? You arc told 
that secular niei\ must not lay a finger on the posses¬ 
sions of the ch-rgy; that ^ch'siastics are placed 
beyond the reacli of secular ju.stice ; that if tlic Pope 
issue his. diicrce, the world must instantly obey his 
pleasure. Jf this, indeed, be so, what follows, but 
tliat your wives, and your daughters, and your 
worldly substance, arc all at the mercy of the Pontiff, 
and his priostlmod; yea, that the whole order of 
the world may be subverted ! And is iin^jicty like 
this to be endured;^y Christian men * ?” 

Such was the testimony lifted U}), at tlie close of 
the fourteenth century, against ^e gigantic power of 
the Vaticau. Such was tl>c voice wldch, in 'this 
country, may be said to have opened those mighty 
pleadings, that were continued, at intervals, from 
generation to generation! until the days of Luther, 
when the cause was brought to its glorious arbitre- 
ment. In producing, however, the memorable words 
,of these three Papers, I am not to be understood as 
the advocate for every doctrine they convey. Wiclif, 


' See Lewis, p. 78—^. 
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Lcyonfl all douljt, both on this', and ott many other 

occasions, expressed himself^in Ian- 

imace which may seem almost to iixs- ^rtih regard w 

® ^ , ■' Church property. 

tify the cluirge, that, by his system, all 
ecclesiastical possessions were njarked out for sptilia- 
tion'. It must be allowed that he tau^li^t a lesson 
to princes, and to nobles, and to commoners, wliieh 
tlicy were all abundantly willing to leani; and nuist ■ 
zealously, in a future age, did they “ better the in¬ 
struction!” At tlic same time, I cannot but rejieat 
my belief that a soinoivliat more sweeping principle 
of forfeiture and confiscation has often been ascribed 
to him, than the general tenor of his writings will 
£iirly wjurant. nic hierarchy of those days seemed 
to think and to act, as if the earth were theirs— as if 
tlie work of clerical appropriation was neither more 
nor less than a redemption of worldly wealth and 
substaiiee from uiihallow<'d uses—and tliat to touch 
their possessions, however fraudulently acqui-ed, or 
however scandalously abusi-d, was to he guilty of an 
impious deseentUon, which no enormity of Church¬ 
men could justify in the sight of God or tnon. The 
spirit oi’ Wielif was' stirred within him to protest 
against these- principles. He acconlingly laboured 
to recall the attention of the work! b) t^e original of 
all these sacred endowments: to shew, tJiat they 
' were derived from the voluntary and pious liberality 
of laymen, under the implied condition th.at they 
were to be used for the temporal and eternal henefit 
of the human race. This, however, he unfoilunately 


> Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p, 358. fourth edit. 


o 
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In what sen*e reiterated application of a 

wicurcoiwWered very danserous syllable. Almt was 

the Church m tho destination wluch lie gave to clerical 

enioluincnt of almost every description: 
and this little word, it must be confessed, was admi- 
rablj- fitted to^ake popular and current the conve¬ 
nient notion, that religitms ministers arc to be solely 
dependent on the feelings and the caprices of tlieir 
congregations. He sometimes, indeed, speaks of the 
jtossessions of tltc Churcli as alms in perpclnUtf ;—as 
alms, because they had their origin in the religious 
bounty of secular men; as held in perpeluUy, be¬ 
cause they wen; gnniU'd by the donors without any 
limitation of ti>m;. Nevertheless, two things seem 
quite indisputable; first, that, in his judgment, it 
would have been umch l>ctter for the Church, if Ker 
ministers had never been invested with secular pos¬ 
sessions at all; nud, secondly, that, in cases of 
flagrant abuse (»r neglect, the revocation of such 
grants fell, not only within the competetjey of the 
temporal authorities, but within the line of their posi¬ 
tive duty. Such cases, he conceived, were perpe¬ 
tually occurring, un'’ler the system of ecclesiastical 
polity, whi<'h it was the business of his whole life to 
denounce, and, if possible, h) reform: and it caimot 
be denied, that the tone in which he called for the 
correction of tljat system'was, often, as inflammatory, 
as his principles themselves were questionable and 
hazardous. 

It may he convenient to introduce, in this place, a 
circumstance which occurred in the course of the fol¬ 
lowing year, highly characteristic of Wiclif’s uncon- 
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qucrable enei^. Worn out by the toil of incessant 
composition, and by the anxieties occasioned by his 
recent prosecution, he was seized with 
an alarmina sickness, while at Oxford, wiriif’* aangur- 

^ mi9 AieLn«hs. 

in the hegiuiung of 1379* lii»old ad¬ 
versaries, the Mendicants, were in *»!> cs that, with 
liim, the season of snffortng and diingcr would, iikt*- 
wise, be the season of weakness; and that they might, 
thus, have an opportunity of ex'torting from him 
some healing acknowledgment of hts maniibld sins 
jigainst their Order. With this view, , . 

they re.solved to send u deputation of vcrai »i the Men- 

1 '1i«-ant», wlio cx- 

tlieir body to his sic-k bed ; and, in order hurt hhn to re- 
to heighten the solemnity of the pro- 
ceeding, they took care to be attended hy the civil 
authorities. Four of their own doctors, or regents, 
togetlier with as many senators of Uic city, or alder¬ 
men of the wanls, accordingly entered his chamber; 
and finding him stretched upon his bed, they <j>ciied 
their commission hy wishing him a hapiiy menvery 
from his distemper. They soon entered, however, on 
the more immediate object of their emhassy. They 
reminded him of the grievous wTongs he had heaped 
upon their fraternity, both hy his sermons and his 
writings ; they admonished him --that, to all ajipear- 
ance, his last hour wjis approaching; and they ex¬ 
pressed their hope that he would seize the opportu¬ 
nity, thus afforded him, of making them the only 
reparation in his power, and penitently revoking, in 
their presence, whatever he might have uttered or 
published to their disparagement. This exhortation 
was heard hy him in silence: hut when it was con¬ 
cluded, he ordered liis servants to raise him on his 
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pillows; and then, fixing his eyes upon the com¬ 
pany, he said, with a finn voice, “ I 
His answer shall iiot die, but livc, and again de¬ 
clare the evil deeds of the Friars.” The consterna¬ 
tion of the doctors raay easily he imagined. They 
immediately Midred in eonfiision; and Wiclif 'was, 
happily, raisea up again, and spared for several 
years longer, during wluch time he amjily redeemed 


his pledge of renewed Imstility to the Mendicants. 



CHATTER 
i37y—laai. 

Origin of /hr Pnpal Sr/usM-^tncfi/*g Schh7>i($ P(ipa**—Uh 
2'n'n/hi‘ on the truth and mvantH^ of Scripturr^-^ JHn . 

Wirlif ojt n Parhh Prir^P Pirtvrr of ihn Ctvrfijf tf /h(4t apr 
from hU tract, ** flow the Office of Carate it ortMnrd of Gtuf* 
•^Wiclff't tranulatioa tif the SrriiUart^^tio/icr <f preriout ver^ 
that of path of the Bitdc — C/edmon^yiffred — ^Etfric—The 
OrmtdMn^iSow(e*hr/e—Ro/lrt the hrrtnH of Htnnpolr’^-KlHcl^ 
darlnm Bibtiorumf or PriJofSae^ S^r. not the u'ork of WM/f— 
No rompietr rvrthn brforr Wh/tf't^QHrttioit of appeuf (u 
private jaJpmrnt—Wk/tf't defeurr of the irtvusiuttoH of the 
Seripturet-^-llit %ert\i}n protcribed hp the Churchy hut^ Wfn*i« 
ihtletty aotlrlp rircuia/ed^inturrcclicni of the Peautntrp — 
Causes atti^ued for it by Papal writers—its real vautCt pro-- 
biibly, the wrelehednest and de^radatwa <f the peasantrp- - 
Possibly afrytavated by the growing impatieure of Eccieniatticnl 
jxacer—fnjuslier of atrribikg U to the religious opinions of^ 
iVicUf and hit foltowers. 

It -will be remembered by all who oriRin nr ihe Pa- 
have any acijnaliitjuice vi'itli ccclesias- ^*** ®<^*'“***. 
tical history, that very early in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the Papal residence was removed from Rome to 
Av^non. The first prelate that submitted to this 
mijjTdlioii was Clement the Fiftli, a native of I''ntnce, 
who, beinfi; indebted for his elevation to the influeneu 
of Philip the Fair, complied with the urgent wish of 
that monarch, that the liead of that Church should ^ 
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. Iw constantly within his own dominions. Tliis dc- 
•rertio% of t'lo ancient scat of spiritual empire was 
contemptnously styled by the Italians the Babylonish 
captivity: and, in truth, no form of sarcastic speech 
could well be too Ittrong to describe the irreparable 
disiister and disgrace which tliis transfer inflicted on 
the Apostolic See. Tlie absence of the vicegerent of 
Clirist was a signal for all the wiiyls of faction to 
break loose,, and to fight against the honor of the 
Church, and the peace of Italy. During this cala¬ 
mitous period, the patrimony of St. Peter was ravaged, 
and the authority of Ins successor freqxtcntly treated 
wdth contempt. The thunders which shook tl>e world 
when they issued from the seven hills, sent forth an 
uncertain sound, comparalivciy faint and powerless, 
when launched from a region of leas elevated sanc¬ 
tity. Tlic mighty voice which formerly made earthly 
potentates tremble, now seemed ahmtst to whisper 
out of the dust; so that the tern>rs of the Inquisition 
itself were, sometimes, srarcely sufficient to keej) 
alive tlie belief, tliat Christ had any longer a delegate 
>or an oracle U})on earth. 

The termination of tliis mplirity was, if jiossible, 
still more calamitous to the Papacy, than its com¬ 
mencement and its continuance. On the dcatli of 
Gregory XI. in 1378, the people ofHome, disgusted 
and enraged by the spectacle of a long succession of 
Frenchmen in the Papal chair, terrified the conclave, 
(a majority of which were, likewise, Frenchmen), 
into the election of an Italian prelate, Bartholomeo 
de Pregnano, who, together with the tiara, assumed 
the name of Urban VI. His insolence and nipaeity 
soon drove the Cardinals from Rome to the territory 
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of Naples, where they collected courage to declare 
their former choice a nullity, and to substitute i&r. 
Urban, Ilobert, Count of Ueiieva, since known by 
the name of Clement VII. Which of these two 
was lawfully entitled to the^PoAtifieal throne, is, to 
this hour, a subject of debate. Kaeh party, how- 
i‘ver, Kccnied to be confid<'iit of lua own right; and 
the Italian, accordingly, nmained at Rome, while 
the Frenchman atlopted the example of his (right 
predecessors, and fixed his residence at Aiignon. 
The cause of (dement was nminUiinetl by France, 
Sjmin, Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus. The rest of 
Europe acknowledged Urban to be the true vicar 
of Christ. And thus, to use the Bubse(|uent lan¬ 
guage of Wicliff, “ tlie heiid of Anti-Christ was 
cloven in twaiu, and the two parts were made to 
fight against each other.” 

Historians present us with a frightful pieture of 
the miseries inflicted on Christendom by tnis grewf 
tchisvi of the Watt. Ifi the first place, there was 
the odious spectacle of tw’o competitors for the spiri¬ 
tual vicegerency assailing osieh oUior with dire an^ 
vindictive fulminatioiis. Then followed the utter dis¬ 
solution of morals among the ministers of Christ, 
who assumed the aspect nCther of conflicting jmwew 
of evil than messengers of peace. T.ustly came the 
distraction, and desolation of heart, suffered by juous 
and sorrowing multitudes, w'ho knew' not where to 
look for the representative of their Saviour on earth, 
and who thus fancied themselves cut off from that 
conununion with the Head of the Church, from which 
alone they would derive any hojie of salvation. 
Society appeared, for a long period, in imminent’ 
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danger of being utterly cast loose from the anchor¬ 
age cipher of faith, or hojie, or charity. In short, the 
haunts of SiijX'rstition scemctl to be hurst open, and to 
disclose their secrets to the gaze of men and angels. 
Hut tlie march of' C»<yrs Omnipotence was in the 
midst of this conftision. The tribulation of those 
days was a part of the process by which his Church 
was enabled to shake oft’ her impxiritics. Th(! Papal 
power was tlu’U sjnitten with a deep and tiesperate 
u’ound ; and though she at lengtli apj)cared to “ close 
and he herself,” her full strength never returned 
unto her; and half the world was t-nabled, after 
many a convulsive struggle, to break away from her 
deadly embrace. 

Jiy these commotions, the elements of destruction 
which had been gathering over the licatl of Wiclif 
were for u time dispersed. The fury of the rival 
Pontifl’s was wasted iqxtu the adherents of each other; 
and, in the midst of this most nnhullowed strife, the 
delinquencies of the KngHsh heretic seem to have 
been well nigh foi^otlon. To him, however, the 
^imminent peril, which had just jiassed away, brought 
no thoughts of relaxation. On the contrary, the 
Papal schism, to which he probably owed his safety, 
became instantly the object of his indign.ant assault. 
At the very outset of the conflict, Wiclif was soon 
Wiciif’s SeUitna ready with a treatise on the subject, in 
Papa. which he invites the sovereigns of 

Christendom to seize the occasion, which Providence 
had sent them, of shaking to piecfs the whole fabric 
of the Romish dominion. “ Trust we in tlie help of 
Clirist ”—he exclaims—“ for he hath begun alreaily 
to help us graciously, in that he hath cloven the head 
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of Anli-Chrisly ami made the two parts jighl oframst 
each other; fur it caniuit be doubtful tliat the, sin of 
the Popes, whichluith so long continued, hath brought 
in the division.” The time, he said, was now come 
for “ P^nipcn)rs and kings ^o hftlj), in this cause, to 
maintain (»od’s law, to recover the heritage of the 
(,'hureli, and to destroy the foul siiw of clerks, saving 
tlieir persons. , Thus should peace be established, 
and simony destr«»ye<l.” The suffrages of cardinals 
or of ])riuee.s, could never, he adds, confer on man an 
immunity from error; “the children of tlie fiend 
should, tlierefore, leani their logic and tlieir philo¬ 
sophy well, lest they pnive heretical by a false un- 
derstamliiig of the law of (’hrist: and, of all heresies, 
none could be greater than the belief that a man may 
be absolved from sin, if he give money, or because a 
priest layetli bis hand on the head, and sailh / ab¬ 
solve thee. Thou must be sorrowful in thy heart, or 
God absolveth thee not.” He then goe.s on positively 
to deny tlie. necessity of bonfessing to a priest; and, 
lastly, he calls on the scerdar powers t«i gird them 
up to the great wt)rk of ecclesiastical reformation ^ 
Nearly about the same time with the above, ap¬ 


peared bis work “ on the Truth and 
Meaning of Scriptureone of the 
most eopiijus and im])ortant of all his 


WicUr » on Uie 
Truth and Meaii- 
iDg of ScripUire/' 


performaiK-cs. If this were tlic only monument 
which Wiclif hi\A left ns, it w'ould have been nearly 
sufticient to put us in full possession of his opinions 


4 “ Schhmst Pajw.** There in a copy of this Tnict in Trin. 
Coil. Dublin. CIuhh C. Inb. 3, No. 12. See Vaugimn, vo). ii. 
p. 4. 
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and his views, relative to every momentous question 
connected with relijfion. In this volume lie contends 
for the supreme uuLliority, and entire sufficiency, of 
die Scriptures, and for the necessity of translating 
diem into 1‘higlisli. lie moreover insists, intrepidly 
and faitlifully, on the right of jirivate judgment, dis¬ 
cusses every liraneh of the iderical power, and exa¬ 
mines eviTj’ department of moral obligationA 
work like this wouhl, alone, ha>o been enough to 
entitle him to the veneration and gratitude of tins 
country, ius the great herald and Inrenmner of her 
reformation. 


WiJ'llf* Postilb. 


Among the voluminous remains of 
Wiclif, ani])le s|)C('iinens are to be found 
of his instructions fnmi the pulpit, delivered, proba¬ 
bly, between the year Kl7t». when he w'as pres**ntcd 
to the rectory of Lnttei-w'orih, and his death, which 
happciu'd in l.‘181. Of the value of this species of 
ministration, his cstiinate apjicars to have been very 
exalted: :ind it is further evident, from bis extant 
labours, tliat he stdeeted that species of it which, if 
•^kilfully and vigorously executed, is, of all others, 
most useful and edifying, and which, unquestionably, 
is most in conformity with the primitive practice. 
The pre.'iclicrs of those days bad two metliods of 
addressing their congregations from tlie jmlpit: they 
either amumnceil some p.articular subject, on which 
it was tlieir intention to enlarge; and in that ease, 
their discourse assumed something of the form of an 
oration, or declamatorv essav: and thi.s, in the tech- 
nical language of the (hues* was known by the name 


^ Lcwi>» p. 81 . 
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of declaring : or, else, they rc-ad to their audioneo a 
certain |)ortioii of Scripture, which they proceeded to 
illustnite by exposition, :uid to reiidcT practically 
useful in the way of application. This latter method 
was designated by the barbarous term of postulat¬ 
ing ’that is, explaining by a sort of rnnning com¬ 
mentary. Another pnictice, of much less ancient 
example, was that of choosing one or more verses of 
Scripture, and raising upon them a superstructure of 
exhortation or disquisition. In those days of mehi- 
pltysical dis«ectit»n, the pr<‘aehcr was frequi-ntly 
tempted, by this practice, into a lahyrinth of divisions 
and subdivisions: and, in later times, the same 
method lias, virtually, hrought liack tlie ancient prac¬ 
tice of declaring; for, with ns, the text is often little 
more than a scriptural motto, which serves to an- 
nounee th<‘ subject of the omtion or discourse. It is 
probable that the ex|)ository metbod 1ms bccu gra¬ 
dually ahandoneil, from the extreme ilifliculty of 
conducting it with suilicleiit force and animation ; the 
statt'ment of their own thoughts being, to ina-iy, an 
easier task, than that of ilinstrsiting f:u-ts and charac¬ 
ters, or developing tlic precejits and tlie meditations 
of other teachers. This inetliud, however, of posiil- 
lalion, or exposition, wiis the form selected by Wiclif 
f.»r his parochial instructions. Some three hundred 
of his manuscript homilies are still preserved in tlie 
British Museum, and the libraries of Cambridge and 
Dublin, and in other collections. Of these many 
consist of little more than brief notes, tlnown together. 


' PosiilUi U d ward ot degenerate Lutinity, vignifying a nnir- 
ginal gloss, or euuimcnury. 
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apparently, for the nolo purpose of reejilHiig to his 
inomorj’ the points on whi<*!i it wis his intenlicm to 
enlui^e* Otlu‘rs, again, are move coinphlely wrought 
out, aiu] soin^'Hnies approacli to the form And l(‘ngth 
of a ino<l('m st^niion. We learn from oju*’, who hits 
laboriously examined tlie whole of them, that ‘‘there 
is Hcareely a peculiarity iif opinion a(h)pt<‘d hy Wielif, 
the nature or the progress of which might nut be 
illustrated from these xdnininons remains/’ 'fhev 

4 

are unifonniy adapted t<i I he purposes of popular 
instrueticm ; and the Itefonnc'r e\iden(ly conKulered 
it us no departun' IVoni that olliee, to assail the abuses 
of the hierarchy, and to denotinee them to his people 
as the gmnd iui]w1imeiit to t)u*ir moral and spiritual 
progress. Thr<nighoiit. the h<ily Scrij)tur4's arc rc* 
prcsi'iited as tin* siqimne authority from ^hich “wc 
are to s<‘(‘k the knowledge of our duty, and the 
grounds of our soeial amt Uioral obligations; (he 
great tniths <if the Gospel aie plainly and fiillifully 
set forth ; th<* fniilty ami depnivity of man art^ 
urgently insisted on; the siifferings and merits of 
the Saviour, are Tepreseiite<l as the only ground on 
wliieh the sinner can rest his hope or]>ar(lon and uc- 
c'optance ; and the influeiu*e the Kterual Spirit, as 
the only (ire which can hapti^^e the hearts of men 
unto holiness and purity. 

One or two extracts fnmx the sermons of Wielif an* 
hero intniduccd; as some curiosity^ may naturally 

* Mr. Vaughnn. whoso account of W’klifs homilies may be 
foil ml in Ins sfcohcl >olumc. p. 12 - .IH. 

* For the |Hmfr of gratifviu^ tlieir nlrJ^^ity in this rcjjpccf, 
the public is partly indebted to the indit*‘try of ^tr• Vaughaiu nud 
partly to that of the cuin]dlm above lucutioned, in whobC recent 
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bo felt rcspcctinj; the atlrtresses of so oiiuneiU 24 
j)roa<?her, to a parochial congrcfjation in the fourteen 11 ) 
century* One of the first things that strikes us in 
these discourses, is, the entire confidence with which 
tlicy apply to the Papacy the character of Anti- 

puhlioatioii may Im* fomul ropian«! «pocimcii *5 of Wiclif’K Posfils, 
)). IfiO—33I1. Soiiu' few paNsu^cs, indeed, hnd prcviiMisly been 
lUMHt by Mr. Tinner, 111 Iiik History of Kn^lanil, no), ii. p. 42 itf 
4 ^ 7 * to tlio^c extracts lie lias preserved the ancient ortho^r2t* 
pby. A sperinten or two of lliesc %enerable rcinnins jn ihcir 
primitive foini, are here MibjoineeJ. 

** And iluH sejen them* folk to cbe princen oftbe world, (hut 
thc**e bci etikes (tlu* Loll.inU) tH*n faNe men holy rcU- 

^ioun; aiul ihcy ca'^ten to doMrov lordships ami UMinien: and 
ihorcforc to uiaiiiid them to In* dede, or Jett them to npeko. Put 
lordi*^ »e}en a^ 2 iin, (hnt they Mdioldeii kitowe tiu* la we that Holy 
('liiirebe batli to punlsebe mrh lioretikc^; nnd rlkTcfon* they 
MhaUtcngufortiuiiKl punKh bem by here hi we. fb ^oeliexcration 
of Mo ll fiibe I’rchttU amt frerii^ t> («oi<des Jawc iiwenrliid, and 

areied. Ihit (hal ivolde. 1 bat them* lordpa^xeden 
Pilot in l1ii> |>i>ynt, and knew the treiilbe id'tioddes l.iwe inliere 
moder t<iiij;c\ and ha\e tins two Iblkc in *iiispeele bir Ueie cnr>ie<l 
lvv\ri^re* and liidynge of his lawe from know iii^je of suailereh: 
for, by this caiilej of the fend ben nuiTue treuc men i|wenrhid.'* 

The following is the xtyie in wiiidi be speaks of (lie pomp and 
lU’andeur of the high ece^e^i:lsties : In this point men synnen, 
speriully the gre(ii'*ie of the eberche; for they Miv\en nat (Jhriste 
here, hnt JN/v-Chrisf and the woibl. Loke at the Pope br^t, 
. nd Ills I'ardiiiulis, whether they taken no worldly wor.srhipe, 
but hen the lest, and the mimst nicke of all oihrc. More foul 
pride and covetise is iu uo lord of the world. («o wc to bisljopi»i 
bint the theio, and rich abbnds, fadris of cuveiitis ; and these axen 
worldly wuischipis ; and by this may men know hem. Ami gif 
thou go down to frerls, that been lieggeris, that acholden be 
nu'kcst* more tvorscUipe ofther bretbaai tuketli no ninn in this 
world, Us hi knelinge^ with kissingc of feet'*—Turner, vol. u. 
p. 42C, notes uO, 5L 
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Christ. ** The laws and judgments,” says the 
preacher, ** which Anti-Christ brought in, and added 
to rile law of God, mar too much the Church of ChrisL 
For with the stewards ^f the Church, the laws 
of Anti-Christ are the rules by which they make 
officers therein: and, to deceive the laity, Anti- 
Christ chidlengeth to be, in such things, fiilly Gh)d’s 
fellow. For he affirms that, if he judgeth thus, his 
will s^uld be taken for reason; whereas, this is the 
highest point that falleth to the Godhead. Popes 
and kings, therefore, should seek a reason above their 
own will: fq^ such blaip^emy often bringeth to men 
more than the pride of Lucifer. He said he would 
ascend, and be like the Most High; but he challenged 
not to be the fellow of God,—even with him or passing 
him. May God bring down this pride, and help, that 
his word may reverse that of the fiend 1 fVell, indeedt 
I know, that nhttn it is at the highest, this smoke shall 
disi^)pear^.” Again: “It is known that Anti- 
CJhrist hath enthralled the Church more than it was 
under the old law, though then the service was not 
to be borne. New laws are now made by Anti- 
Gj^rist, and such as are not founded on the laws of 
the Saviour. More ceremonies are now brou^t in, 
and more do they tarry men in coming to heaven, 
than did the traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
One cord of this thraldom, is the lordship claimed by 
Anti-Clirist, as being full lord, both of spirituals and 
temporals. Thus he tumeth Christian men aside 
from serving Christ in Christian freedom; so much 
so, that they might well say, as the poet saith in his 


1 Vaughan, voL iL p. 36, 37. 
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fable, the frogs said to the harrow, ‘ cufted be so 
many masters!' %'or, in this day, Christian men are 
oppressed, now with Popes, and now with bishops ; 
now with cardinals under Popes, and now with prelates 
under bishops; and now their head is assailed with 
censures. In short, bvffeted are they, as men would 
serve a football. But, certainly, if the Baptist were 
not worthy to loose the latchet of the shoe of Christ, 
Anti-Christ hath no power to impede the fr^dom 
whic^ Christ hath bought. Christ gave thia4^edom 
to men, that they might come to the bliss of heaven 
with less difficulty; but AiAi-Christ burdens them 
that they may give him m^ncy. Pouf, therefore, is 
this doing, both to God and his law 

latrine like this niust have made the ears of the 
good people of Lutterworth to tingle again ! 'fhey 
had probably heard nothing at all resembling it &om 
his predecessor: and if so, they must almost have 
looked to see the roof of their church falling upon'^eir 
heads, when it first echoed to sounds of such audacity. 
Equally strange to most of them, though not perhaps 
so fearfully astounding, were his instructions on the 
mode of their acceptance with God. Having solemnly 

s 

dwelt on the supreme majesty of Jehovah, and shewn 
riiat^Wis justice must be violated by foigiving sin 
without an atonement, (“ else must He give free 
licence to sin, both in angels and men, and then sin 
were no sin, and our God were no God,”) he pro¬ 
ceeds to consider what that atonement must be. His 
people, probably, mi^t, at first, have expected to 
hear of the good offices of the saints, or of the mater- 


I Vtughan, voL li. p. 27, 26. 
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nal influence and authority of the Holy Virgin, who 
alone could eecore th^%ffec^ve mtercesaion of^er 
Son, in behalf >3f transgression against the laws of the 
Father.. Not a syllable of all this did they hear from 
the parson of Lutterworth. He j^fers, directly and 
'Solely, to the only jfame whereby men can be saved; 
^aftd this in tankage which might entirely become a 
Protestan? pulpit at the present day. " Tlie person," 
he 8^8, who may make atonement for the sin of 
our father, must needs bg God and man. *For, 
as mankind trespassed,' so mustinankind moke satis¬ 
faction: and, thereToreifit could not be that an ang^l 
should make ^tisiketion vr man; i&t ncilhcr has he 
jthe might, nor was lus the person (or nature) that 
here-sinned. But, since alkmen ore one person, if 
any member of this person make, satisfaction, the 
whole person maketh it. And by this we may see 
that, if God made a man of nought or anew, to be of 
theij^d of Adam, yet he was holdcn to God, as much 
as he might, for himself; and so he might nut make 
satisfaction for himself, and also for Adam’s sin. Since 
then^tisfactfon must be made for the sin of Adam, as 
it has been said, such a person must make this satis- 
factioD, as was both God and man; for, the worthiness 
of such a person's deeds would be even with th^ un- 
worthiness of the sin'." Thb whole tenor cd his 
ministrations points to die agonies of this Divine and 
Incarnate Saviour as the odiy object on w;hich the 
thoughts of men are to be fixed, when they are seek¬ 
ing forgiveness and salvation: and the practical 
ference is, that ws follow after Christ in his blessed 

« « 

^ On the NMfvity of Christ. FottiJt, p. 187, uhi lupri. 
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passion,—we keep ourselves from sin hereafter, 
gati^ a devout n^d him*.” In speak¬ 
ing of the deservings of man, and the grace of Qod, 
he will be found to set hi^face, like a flint, bgainst 
the current notion man’s sufficient and meritorious 
righteousness. He teaches us toV>ok up to God 
the only source of whatever may be good qr accept¬ 
able within us. “ We should know,” he says, “ that 
fmth is a gift of God; and so gives it S|g| to 
num, Unless he gives # gracinusly. Thus,fflfeed, 
all good thiiigs which men have, is^of God: and, ac- 
cqfdingly, frAen God rewaadelk a ^ood ^ork intman, 
he cromieth*hit dkn gift. nl this is of grace; even 
as all things are of grace, that men have, of the will 
of God. God’s goodndbs is the flrst cause which 
giveth men these gpod things: and so, it may not be 
that God doeth good to men, but if [except] he do it 
freely, by his own grace: and, with this, we shall 
grant that men deserve of God.” He then pro^|Pds 
to express his utter contempt for the Pelagian doc¬ 
trines on this point:—The chiding of i^ots, <^uch as 
was Pelagius, and others, who conceive that nolhng 
may be,—unless it is of itself, as substances are, 
—is ^’be scorned and left to fools The freedom 

* Similar atatemenU may* be found in hia Sermon on the 
Piisediood of Chriat. Foatila, p. 904, tee. 

* The Leper and the CenU^on. PoatiU, p. 108. ubi a«pr&. 
1 Buppoae that the intention of the Reformer, here, is, ui con¬ 
demn the notion which Kpreaented reeponaible beings aa resem- 
b^ mere fubcUiuMt wb<»e cmeaee b entirely independent 
of the qualitieip end properdet, whicbtt^^lreatiTe Wtedoin may 
bate ^een pUmaed to annex to them. 0ttn are to be considered, 
not merely with reference to any thing inhereDi 9 eseential, or un¬ 
alterable in their natures; but accordi^g^to the worth which 
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and sovereignty of Divine grace are here Inought out 
into very bol^ relief; but t]^re is no reason to «up*\ 
pose, from the whole complexion of his wlitinge, that 
Wi<4if%eld this doctrine iA connection with the belief, 
that the sanctifyu^ influence ever dispense with 
l^e necessity of moral exertion on the part of man. 

These specimens may serve to shew the spirit in 
^ which the Reformer^scharged the office of a preacher; 
anJ|||ce, the neglect of which he regarded^ the 
** fo^^ treason” toCluist: iftr this, he says, ‘Christ 
enjoined on his disciples more than ai^ other; by 
this he conqpere^tlie<M|ld out of the fiend's hai)^; 
and whosoever he be iniP can but ifting priests to act 
' thus, hatb.authorityfrom God, and merit in his deed 
That his labours^ in this line of duty, were abundmit, 
as well as faithful and enlightened| may be concluded 
^ fix)m the frict, that so many as 300 of bis famili|r 
Sqjnons, or Postils, still remain, notwithstanding 
h^lrritings were marked out for destruction after his 
death; and that friany of them actually perished, un> 
der the vigjjance and acrivity with which the pro- 
aeration 'was carried on. That his diligence in 
communicating instruction to the people, in tlieir na¬ 
tive tongue, was one grand instrument by wluch the 
diffusion of his opinions was accomplished, is msyond 
all controversy. The example was followed up with 
ind^tigaUe vigour by his adherents; and a power 
was^us pu^ forth, in defenm of^^he truth, similar to 
that which Innocent the Third* had called into action 
for Ae support of folsehood and corruption. ^ is 

may be commutilcsted ta^them by the free and unboufSfipaee 
of God. • • 

* Epiitola ad Simplicei Sacerdotei. 
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notorious, that the Mendicant Orders, at their first 
institntio^ were the ‘ qnst popular ^nd effective 
preachers m their day. The Franciscafis, more espe¬ 
cially, were to be found in every village ; and^y the 
unwearied assiduityttf their ministg^ations, they, and 
the Dominicans, at one time, nearly monopolized the^ 
veneration and obedience of the populace throughout 
the Christian world. Ontf great ^cret of their power 
was practice of addressing the people 
miliar style,, and in tii language of their country., 
The sincere^nd genuine words of eternal life, indeed, 
ware never hcard^om thei^Ks. laying miracles— 
legendary histories—^puerile^id monstrous fables— 
** chronicles of the world—and stories of the battle 


of Troy”—these were the themes,* which, in tliose 
ages, beguiled and^ed captive the souls of men, ond 
banished the Boun(^ of the Gospel from thd earth. 
The degeneracy of these {i|itermtics has already haen 
noticed; and it brought upon them the full wciglwof 
Wiclif’s tremendous hostility. But while he detested 
their abuses, be was keenly alive to «the effijj^y 
of their system; and hence it was, that not only was 
he, himself^ an indefatigable preacher of Gospel 
truth, g^ut bis ** poor priests,” both befoi^ and 
after bis death, were ^ perpetual activity almost 
throughout the kingdom. And although they may 
have dropped many a ra^ and worthless^wdld'.ipto 
the soil, it cannot be denied that tjiey, likewiBe,»ast 
abroad, in every direction, that good seed, which, 
aftel^a, long wintry season, sprung up mto tfi^glo- 
rionsliunrest of our Reformatioi^ 

lAnay, with propriety, be men- wfeunwaPartih 
tioned here, that the faithfulness, the 

p 2 
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zeal, and the spirit of diarity, with which all the- 
dutiea of a j^arochial minister were dis^a^ed by 
Wiclif, have given occasion to the conjecti£re, that he 
may have been the real original of Chaucer’s cele¬ 
brated picture of Village Priest. 

a V 

** A good nan there wm of religion^ 


He waa a poor paraon of a townt 

But rich he wia of holy thought and work» 

He waa a learned inan> alao a clerkp 


That ChriA*a Goapel tru^Pirould preac^ 
Hii parithtonera devoutly would he teal|i. 


Benign he waa, an^rondroua diligent^ 
And in adVeraity fVpaUent» 0 
And auch a one be waa proved oft utbea, 


For loth were he to ctirae for hia tithea, 
But rather^ would he givfp out of doubtp 
Unto hia poor pariahionera all about, 
^Bolh of hia oSering and hia aabatuce, 
He could in little have a aufflAnce. 


Wide waa hii pariah, and houaea far aaunder. 
But he ne'er left, neidier for rain nor thunder^ 


In uckneas, nor in cninchie^ to viail 


The furtheat in hia parish, great or light. 
Upon hii feet, and in hia hand a ataC 


Thia noble example to hia aheep he gave, 
That llrat be wrought, and afterward taught 
Out c£the Ooapel he the worda caught 
And thia Agure he added thereunto, 

That if gold rust, what atiall iron do t 

. For if a priest be foul, on whom we trust, 
No wonder *tU that a layman ahould rujt. 

. And shame it U, if a prieet take keep, 

To see a foul shepherd, and a clean aheep. 
Well ought a priest, example for to give 
By Ml cleanneea, how bia aheep should live. 


** He set not hia benefice to hire, 

Nor left hii sheep encumbered in the mire, 
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And nn to London^ to St Ptul’i^ 

To seek himself t chantry for souls 
N|r%ith a brotherhood to be witholdf^ 
But dwelt at home, and kept well his fold. 
So that the wolf made them not miscarry ; 
He was a shei^rd, and not a mercenary. 
And though he holy were and virtuous, 

He was not to unAil men despiteous, 

Nor of his speech dangerous nor dign, 

But in his teaching discreet aod benign. 
To draw folk to heaven with fiiimeu, 


By aood example,^his was his business. 
ButArhe knew any person obstinate, 
Whether he were of hi^ or low estate, 

Him would he reprove f^rply for the nonce. 
A better priest I trow, no where there is, 

He waited after no pomp nor reverence, 

He made himself no spiced conscience, 

But Gbrist’i lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.'* 

• ^ 


If the above be reaUy a picture of John Wiclif, it 
is difficult for the imagination to figure to itself a 
more interesting spectacle dian that of the Reformer, 
—at one time shaking the pillwt of superstition, and 
bursting through the wall which enclosed its cham¬ 
bers of imagery—and at another, delivering the sin¬ 
cere milk GoiTs fVord to his spiritual childi^n, and 
standing as the ministet of peace and consolation in 
the abodes of poverty and ignorance. At all events, 
it is refreshing to contemplate a picture like ^this» in 


" * Thus Langland, in Piers Plownfsn’s vision, describes * 
priests 

# ^ ■ ** Plained he to the bishop, « 

That his parishes were poor, since the pestilence time i 
4o have a licence, and leave at London to dwell, 

To ring there for rimony, for rilver is sweet.** 
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the midst of the general declension from Christian 
integrity. One would willingly hope thaj^ even in 
those days of d^neracy, many a similax^xample of 
ministerial zeal and fidthfiilness might still be found 
in the retired hunlcts and villages of our country. 
If any one, however. Is desirous of looking upon a 
deplorable contrast to Chaucer's representation, he 
has only to consult Wicklif’s Treatise—“ How the 
pictuN of tb« Office of Curates is ordained of God." 
SfVn^^How there find, under thrce-and- 

r»to?u'ot2«te^ thirty distinct heads, the multiplied de- 
of God." linquencies of the secular clergy of this 

kingdom, as they exhibi!^ themselves to a censor in 
the fourteenth century. The language of this tract 
is quite as uncompromising as that with which he 
2 ss^cd the abuses of Mendicancy. ** The Office of 
Curates,” he begins, “ is ordained of God: few 
do it well, and many full evil; theiefore test we 
their de&ults, with God's help:" and then imme¬ 
diately follows the catalogue of their misdoings. 
Every one would gladly believe that the picture must 
be overcharged: but if the representation does ^t 
outrageously exceed the truth, the clergy of that ■ 
were, not merely neglectful of their sacred oblige^ 
tions,—thfey were,* absolutely, the pests of society— 
angels of Satan 4o l^d men to hell." Had they 
acted under a direct commission from the Enemy of 
man, they could not have fulfilled their charge with 
more dangerous and pernicious fidelity. They set 
to the world an example of every thing which an im¬ 
mortal and accountable being should scrupulously 
avoid. They were, many of them,—if we are to. be¬ 
lieve their 'accuser,—infiunous for ostentation, sen- 
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suality, wd avarice. Their doctrine, it may well be . 
imagined, no better than their example. They 
taught sfitiftil men to buy hell lull dear.—They 
shut against their people the kingdom of heaven, 
and would neither go in themselves, nor suffer other 
men to enter." They were the flatterers and the 
parasites of the great, whose vices they encouraged 
by their own base and servile imitation. They 
were buried in all the surfeitings of a worldly life, 

“ haunted taverns out of measure, and stirred up 
laymen to excess, idleness, profane swearing, and 
disgraceful brawls." They wasted their time and 
wealth in gambling, and revelry, went about the 
streets roaring and outrageous, and “ sometimes had 
neither eye, nor tongue, nor hand, nor foot to help 
themselves, for drunkenness." They even gloried ih 
that which was their shame, and were ambitious of 
winning, by these enoAnities, a reputation for " no¬ 
bleness, courtesy, goodness, freeness, and worthiness.’* 
In the midst of this worse than pagan desecration of 
themselves, they maintained their influence and 
a^ority by an impious prostitution of the power of 
£he keys, and extorted, by the terror of spiritual cen¬ 
sures, the money and the obedience of their enslaved 
congregations ^ In some instwees, tiiey entered 

^ Ai Chaucer'# plowman aay#— 

Chritt’# people they proudly earse 
With broad book, and braying belli 
To put pennies in their pursoi 
They will sell both heaven and belt 
If thou the truth of them will telli 
Id great cursing shalt thou fall. 
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into an accursed partnership with the objects of their 
secret^alouay and hate, the itinerant friars and par¬ 
doners For, when there cometh a pardoner to 


rich places, with stolen hulls, and frlse relics, grant¬ 
ing more years of pardon than come before doomsday, 
for gmning worldly wealth, he shall be received of 
curates, to have a part of^that which he getteth.^* 
With all these ahominations upon their heads, they 


magnified themselves above Christ, both God and 


^ The prsedeet of these ptrdoners are described to die life by 
Chaucer:— 

His wallet before him on lus lap, 

Brimful of pardons come from Rome all hot 
In his mail he had a pillowheer, 

Which, as he said, was our lady’s eeil; 

He said he had a gibbet of the sail 
That Ht Peter had, when that be went 
Upon the sea, till Jesus Christ him hent *• 

He had a cross of latten full of stones. 

And in a glass be had pig’s bones. 

But with these relics, when he found 
A poor parson dwelling in* upland, 

Upon a day he got him more money. 

Than that parsoa got in months tway, 

And thus, with feigned flattering and japes ft 
He made the parson and people his apes* 

But truly to tell at the last. 

He was in church a noble ecclesiast 
Well could be read a lesson or a stiny, 

But always best he sung an offbrtory* 

Full well he wist when that song was sung 
He must preach and well aflle his tongue, 

To win silver, as well as be could, 

Therefore he sung so merrily and loud. 


Caught. 


t Tricks. 
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man; for Clirist bade bis enemies, if he had spoken 
evil, to bear witness of the evilwhereas these 
ministers of And-Chriat defied all censures, disclaimed 
all penal jurisdiction, and commanded the world to 
follow their teaching, whether it were true or false. 
“ Ye Curates,”—exclaims the indignant Reformer,— 
“ See these heresies and blasphemies, and many 
more, which follow from *your wicked life, and way¬ 
ward teachings. Forsake them for dread of hell, 
and turn to good life, and true preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel, and ordinances of God, as Christ and his Apostles 
did, for reward of heavenly bliss’.” 

It should be observed, that this tract cannot have 
been written until after the crusade, which was led 
by the Bishop of Norwich, in support of Urban VI., 
against his rival, Clement VII., as appears from the 
notice of that event, which occurs in the sixteenth 
section. It may, nevertheless, with perfect pro¬ 
priety, be introduced here, as exhibiting the accu¬ 
mulated result of Wiclif’s observation, during the 
whole period of his public life. The picture, there¬ 
fore, whether exaggerated or not, is, at least, not 
executed by a rash and youthful hand, impelled by 
the first ardour of reforming seal. It is one of the 
latest performances of his mature and reflecting age. 
It proves, diat every day he lived, only gave addi¬ 
tional keenness to his perception of these evOs, and 
additional intensity to his desire for their correction. 
And even if charity should be allowed to approach 
and touch the canvas,—to discharge from it some 

1 The tract in qnestioa ii ^ven, in a Comprefwd Am, in the 
eztrscta from WicUf’a writing! above adverted to, p. 123—136. 
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tints of its fiery colouring,—and even to mitigate the 
vile d^ormity of its outline,—enough will still be 
left to^raise the astonishment of later and better 
times; enough to command our veneration for that 
brave spirit which went forth to a conflict with such 
tremendbus abuses. 

«r. _ . But wc are now to consider that 

WUUf’i tnuiila- 

t^of the Scrip- mighty undertaking, which, more than 

all the other labours of Wiclif, poured 
a blaze of unwelcome light into these regions of dark* 
ness. For ages together, the mysterious and evil 
Power, shadowed forth in Utc Apocalypse, had shewn 
itself armed with scales, that could turn back die 
point of ridicule, or the edge of invective, or the 
assaults of worldly might. But to unseal the sacred 
Scriptures, was to let I<k>sc an element, in the midst 
of which it was doomed to sicken and wax faint, and 
gradually to loosen the grasp with which it had well 
nigh strangled the energies of the hiunan mind. 
And this was the immortal service performed for his 
country by Wiclif, when he put forth his translation 
of the Bible into the English tongue. It is impos¬ 
sible to convey to Protestant readers a more just con- 
cepUon of the importan(^-of this task, than by pro¬ 
ducing the words in which it is mentioned by a 
Catholic historian. " There was another weapon," 
says Dr. Lingard, which the Rector of Lutterworth 
wielded wiUi equal address, and still greater efficacy, 
in proof of his doctrines he appealed to the Scrip¬ 
tures, and thus made his disciples judges between 
him and the Bishops. Several versions of the sacred 
writings were even then extant: bSt they were cem- 
fined to libraries, or only in the hands of persona who 
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aspired to superior sanctity. Wiclif made a new 
translation, multiplied the copies with the^d of 
transcribers, and by his poor priettt recommended it 
to the perusal of their hearers. In their handt it be~ 
came an engine of wonderful power. Men ture flat¬ 
tered with the appeal to their private judgment; the 
new doctrines insensibly acquired partisans and pro¬ 
tectors in the higher classes, who alone were ac¬ 
quainted with the use of letters; a spirit of enquiry 
was generated; and the seeds were sown of that se- 
ligious revolution which, in little more than a cen¬ 
tury, astonished and convulsed the nations of 
Europe 

These su^stions of Dr. Lingard are nothing more 
than what might reasonably be expected from any 
conscientious writer on the Catholic side of the ques¬ 
tion ; and they are cited here purely as the most con¬ 
clusive of all acknowledgments, that, whatever may 
be the merits of the great religious revolution^ the 
labours of Wiclif in translating the Bible were power- 
fi^y instrumental in producing it. There i;>, how¬ 
ever, one inaccuracy in this extract worthy of notice, 
because its tendency is to lower, in some degree, our 


estimate of the value of thiasgiganric work. It is as¬ 
serted that ** several versions of the sacred writings 


were even then extant 5 ” in support of 
which assertion, the writer alleges the 
authority of Sir Thomas More *: and 


< 

NotiM of prerf- 
otti v^nloni of 
parts of tbo Bible. 


I Ltngardi toU i?* p. 266,267* 

s The whole Bible waa, long before Wiclif U dafs, b^ vir* 
tuoua end well learnl^men, trusUted into the English tong, and 
by good and godly people, with devotion and soberness well and 
reverently red«'^ Sir Tboe. More's Dialogues, UL 14, quoted io 
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tile impiession left by the statement is, that the English 
people were, at that time, in possession of some trans¬ 
lation of every portion of tiie sacred Volume. That 
this representation is not correct, seems to be AiUy 
established by the inquiries of Mr. Baber ^; from 
which We learn, that no researches, hitherto made, 
have discovered any attempt towards a complete 
EngUsh \etaion of the books of the Old and New 
Testament previous to the undertaking of Wiclif. 

the interval between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries inclusive, paraphrases and versions of dif¬ 
ferent portions of the Bible, undoubtedly, appeared 
in the Saxon tongue. The earliest of these was the 

work of the monk Csedmon; which, 
however, has no pretensions to the cha¬ 
racter of a translation* It is merely a religious poem, 
(the most ancient specimen of Saxon poetry) the ma¬ 
terials of which are taken from the Scriptures. It 
opens with .the fall of the angels, and the creation; 
proceeds throjigh the whole series of events related in 
the book of Genesis ; and comprehends various other 


Cadjnon. 


Ling. vol. IT. p. 37i note 64 Even according to tlut Btatement^ 
the to private Judgment was not altogether a new thing. 

The version of the Scriptures into the vernacular language of 
any country is itselft a virtual appeal to private judgment, unless 
accompanied with a prohibition of its perusal hy the lahy, or by 
a perpetual commentary which, authoritati9elff% fixes the sense in 
which it IS to be understood. 

^ See the ** Historicid Account of the Saaon and English 
Versions of the Scriptures previous to the ceding of the fifteenth 
century,’* prefixed by Mr. Baber to his edt^n of Wiclif'$ trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament; in which wm be found the most 
complete body of information hitherto collected relative to this 
^intereeting subject. 
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portioiifl of scriptural history. This achievement 
was followed by literal Saxon versions of other parts 
of the Holy Writ» undertakeh -by a succession of 
writers, (among whom our illnstrious 
Alfred holds an honourable place,) con¬ 
cluding with ^Ifric, a learned and 
pious Saxon monk, who lived towards the end of 
the tenth century, and who laid before his country¬ 
men, in their own language, considerable portions of 
the Old Testament histories'. Even this workj 
however, is very fru from a complete version. In 
many parts it is rather an abridgment, which gives 
merely the substance of the precepts enforced, and 
the facts recorded, by the sacred writers. To these, 
indee^ may be added a few manuscripts of the 
Psalter in Saxon and Latin, of uncertain date, but 
which may, probably, be assigned to the period'of 
the Conquest; and three manuscripts of the Gospels, 
in the Anglo-Norman dialect, of which the earliest 
may have been composed during the^ reign of the 
Conqueror, and the other two somewhere about the 
time of Henry II. 

It is obvious, from the above statement, that 
attempts like these, even if executed with the utmost 
fidelity and correctness, being in an obsolete dialect, 
must have been entirely unserviceable in making the 
people of Engird, in the fourteenth century, ac¬ 
quainted with the contents of the holy Scriptures. 
It will, also,found that subsequent undertakings 

1 The U«t is sa,^bUows. The Penteteuch, Joshua, Judges, 
eene part of the boMU of Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and the 
two books of the Maccabees. See Baher’a Hist. Aec. p. Ixii. 
IsiU. 


4 


9 
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of the same nature had very imperfectly supplied the 
defect. The earliest of these monuments, after the 
Saxon times, is a paraphras^ of the'Gospels and Acts 
■ of the Apostles, entitled‘‘Oiinulum,” 

* (from.the name of its author, Orme, or 

Ormin) 'written in imitation of Saxon poet^, without 
rhyme, hut in the English language^in its very in- 
fiincy. Next to this stands a curious volume, of 

prodigious size, entitled * Sowle-hele, 
* Soul’s health) which has been re¬ 

ferred to a period shortly anterior to the thirteenth 
century. It is beautifully written on vellum, and 
-"elegantly illuminated: and contains a metrical para¬ 
phrase of the Old and New Testament. The object 
of the compiler seems to have been to form a com¬ 
plete body of legendary ^and scriptural history in 
verse, or rather to collect into one view, all the reli¬ 
gious poetry he could find*. Apparently coeval 
with this, is another version of a similar description, 
comprising a^large portion of Genesis and'Exodus, 
but evidently the^work of another hand, and composed 
in the Northern dialect' of that age. In tiie same 
dialect is a rhymed version of the Psalms, which has 
been referred to the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. There are like¬ 
wise extant, copies of the same version revised and 
considerably impibved*. It is not ^ somewhat 


» MSS. BodL 779. 

* Wbjtfton’B Hist, of EngL Poetry, § 1, cina id Baber's Hist. 
Acc. p. Uiv. note §. ^ 

} Hr. Baber has Airnished ns with the translaHoa of the 
hundredth Psalip, from this work, both in its original and its 
improTed fono. As these are iaterestiog spedmena of our lan> 

7 f 
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later that we are to look fbr any thing like a literal 
traodation eVen of any p^on of the Sacred Writings. 
At that |)eriod the psalnm and hymns of the Church 
were translated into English prose, with a conyiient 


guoge in affetrly stage of its tnositlon towards Wandard Eng> 
Uih, the reader not be displeased with their introduction 
here. 


OatoiKAL VeneiOH.^Corpe Chr* Coll Cimb* MS. 87a 

f 

IChthee to God al crthe that 
Serves to Loverd in feinto. 

In go yhe ai iu liis sihtp 
In gladncs that it so briht 
Whites chat loverd god is he thus; 

He us madep and our self noht ujp 
His Alike and shep of ^is fode. 

In got his yhates that^are gode { 

In scbrift his worches belivoi 
In ympiies to him ye schrive. 

Heryhes his name for loverdc is hendep 
In all his merei do in tirende and strende. 


Impeoved VsESion.^Cott MS* V^pas. Ds vli. 

Mirthes to laverd at erthl that esp 
Serves to laverd ip famente* 

Ingas of him in the sight, 

In gladeschip hi dai and night 
Wite ye that laverd he god is thus; 

And he us made, and ^rself noght us, 

His fo^e and schepe m his fode. 

Ingu his yhates that er gode: 

In his porches that be 

In yttip^ to him schrive ye. 

Heryes ^ him name swa fre, 
wVoT thatlavard soft is hse 
In evennm his aerd esse | ^ 

And in strende and streode his sothness. 
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to *each4KTene, b3r'Rid^ RoUCf-a 
ofBMvpaifcV^ bcnnit of tbef^rder Sk. i 


km^l^ b^ioie titlo of RtJIgTd of Tf^jylw, fnmi 
inAnidenoe ia k nunnery of that iu\me, Dcm* 
•ean^ll Hie piol^||ke to what Mr. Babe^^aila. tins 
eereio pniAjje will fumieh a good spedflkn d hie 
feigliah, which will be found almooH intelli^ble as 
that of Bay niodeni work. In thMwSrke," he Bayi, 

“ 1 sdce no stnmge Ynglys* bot lightest, and com- 
jkunest, and^wilk that is most like unto th^^tyne; 
ad that thai tfiat knowew nokt the Catyne, be the 
Tnglys may come to many Latyne waadis. In 
tile tranalacione, I felogh the letter als-mekiUe as i 
may; and thor I find no proper Ynglya I fiik^h 
fit of the wordis, fo that., thai that ehall read it, 
^em thar not dr^d eitynge. In ^powning 1 
felogh holie dllfetors.'** For it may come into some 
envious mannes honde, that knowes not what & 
suld say 4t will, that I wist not ^hat I sayd, and 
•0 do harm till him, and till other.*’ Besides 
WB trmiBlation, the hermit achieved valutas poetical 
j^positiona, among 'dlifch are a vention of the 
Seven penitential Psalms, « par^hrase' oS some 
pmrtians of the Book of Jo^ ^d another, on the 
Xiord’s Prayer, of .e^Bune nblixity. About the 
same time, it would t^ipSr t|^ the eleigy were often 
iip the habit of to frioaU'Jvdgmati by 

translating fiir’the use of theh cbngmgatious such 
potions of l^n^ture as woe more pt^pidently intro- 

services d the Qiigeh; anU to this 
pneoM we owe aevetal otiiii^^yerBioBS the 


BMpnel 


Sirta of the Gkiapcd 
7 the Epbtles of SA 



U(u)f and St 
aconm- 



sn ovtmito. 




9UI 




loe iti^ df the 

Hpm ^ eboYe l»ief mxjey, if^muii^ thlRie 
erf* uiHentuiBEngland with a eoinplet9Veni<ni ol 
^flSPefltament, itDl remained open for 


paaM’edth 

the Tuftth a a Wleet, q(^ S 
the yett)'*together i^th an ezposHsQtrdf the wli 
Feasn 
»eifr 

the Old imd _ 

- Widif. The only cirenmetanoe which can tllhtw the 
ftinteet ihade^ nitpicjon over hii ciUim to the h^nor 
of thia e^leipi^, is thp ex^Bteaee o^a^ttie woi^ 
by Ae‘tide od^£/t(ctdlarmm ^tl^rorum^ Buddufamn^ 

t *‘ Prol%iw to th# complete Verrioh ffilSta.not*Sj 
thq B3)le.” There are two gronnde rfWidit 

on whkh this tract has been supposed to impeach 
die title of the^,Refiirmeriito the £ttmction in quha-i 
tion. Tbs diet i^that the BoAda^ldbrary has a 
M|pascript of th^^bok, to iraidi is annexed the 
dateof MCCC....yin. And if this date be eoneet, 
as it stands, of course there is an*end of WiSiTs title 
to the glory of First Transla^r. Thia ol^etioa^ 
howem', nil^ be ^disposild of a moment's wpec^ 
tion of the lis.; from whilh'it is clear, that the u{* 
^UrraS between tlu{ two Roman nnmerali, (C and Y,) 

‘ was originally beoupi^fy a^^er numeral, of which 
there has been a mnni^t and as ia mbat 

prulable, that nameral w|ls’^^ die date Of the ma* 
ziiucript» ins^id ^ ISOS, a period 

latef than tw deadi *of Wiclif by fbiir-emd-twttty 
yean. Bpt. andi* the Pnrioene a!»Te sentiflnrii, 


* They whe ate 4iH||Ms ^ owre^U laftentedni on theMi^ 
jMi, moM bJomii . tCs. 1#B«. Aeap’ 
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has, by o^y Fmtcrs, been ascribed to Wiclif himself. 
N<p:, i&t unquestionabl}^; the sentiivtsits and 
opmions'% contains, arc i^ perfect fiarmony with 
t^ 9 M of the Proto-Reformer; and the title-page of 
thd*'printcd edition of 1550, accordingly^speaks of 
it expressly, as “ written about 200 yean before by 
John Wyckliffe If this weroioorrect, the feet 
would, undoubtedly, be fetal to the notion, that his 
was the first complete Version of the ^iblc ; for the 
Author, in‘''tl^ course of his work, not adverts 
to his own l^ibours as a translator, but alludes to 
another translation already in existence. But, tl^t 
Wiclif was not the author, is irresistib'ly established 
by the ifttcmal evidence of the work itself. In the 
first place, it appo>ds, in the tenth chapter, to Uie au¬ 
thority Gerson, (one of the illustrious divines 
of ^at age) by the name of PErisiensis *; andj^ as 
Gerson was not bom till 15G3, it is scarcely credible 
that he could have become an author of celebrity till 
after the death of Wiclif which happened in 1384. 
Again, in the thirteenth chapter, the writer complains 


^ The title i% as follows : *** The true Copye of a Prologue 
wrytteu about two G yeeret pa*«t John (as may he 

justly gathered bi that, U||^ohn We bath written of him, in 
bis boAf entitled the hum||p(^ of^mouse writers of the lie of 
Great Britan,) the orig^al whereof is foufte written in an Old 
Enghbh Bible, ^bitwixt the Olde Testamenu and the Newe« 
^bich Bible remaynitb now in the Kyng hH HajenUes Chain- 
fa^. Imprinted at London by Robert Crowley, dwellynge in 
,£]ie FenM^WolSurD. Anno Do, MDL*’* 

^ John ^pErller Gerson was styled PaAiensts, in consequence 
of^u being chancellor and canon of bOEne church in Paris. His 
ifcty and emdition, likewise, acquired for him the title of £mi« 
geli^, and Moat Chrivtian Doctor, 
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Intterly of the impedimeotfi to the prosKption of 
theologytgiccaaidiied fay« reg^ation at Ox^i^ vvUch 
prohibitedfthe study of ^divinity till two ^ars wer 
oommencii]^ in artfj thxks deferrii^ it for nine oai 
years ^froi^the time of entering thl^niversity. is 
true that Rs regulation was as old as the year 1251; 
but it had long into utter desuetude and ob** 

livion» and wa^not revived till 1387> three years after 
the decease of Widif. Lastlyi the^ same thirteenth 
chapter ^ which the author adverts A some 
speakable depravities,^ said to be notoi^usly prevalent 
among ecclesiastics) contains, towards the end of it, 
a manifest aUusion to the artinles, exhibited to the 
Parliament, in the eighteenth year of Rickard II., 
with a view to the reforjoation of the Church; and 
tliis scemS to fix,^e date of the composition, as 
subsequent to the^ear 1395, iii which that Parlia* 
ment was holdcn* ' 


1 See Fox, p* 577« 578. Ed. 1684| where these ardcies. or 
concluflions, sue printed at IcngUi. They riiew that the eyes of 
men were then very widely open indeed to the corruptions of 
the clergy I The same may he &id of the ** Prologue/’ men* 
tioned above* s^saks of the fices of the digniAed ecclesias¬ 
tics in iangua^t to say the Issstr quite as unceremonious as that 
of W'idif. For instance, la fait tea||||phapter. the writer labours 
rltcr all manner of “ base eompai^^s/* wherewith to itlustrate 
the profligacy and radolence of the prelates. He produces divers 
competent argon^nts and authorities, to provq that an evil pre¬ 
late is a roaring Iron—^ wolf ravishing prey—an unclean d< % ^ 
orowe, or a ravin—(for the blackness of his sinnl s)/*^ jjt wfth-, 
out savour, not proiUable for any thing—a'hod|||HAb glitte 
tony).—He is, moreover, a capon—for, as a crovetld* 

not, even so, an evil prolate croweth not in preaching. Als^^it 
a capon maketh fat himself, /o*an evil prelate maketh fat bfm- 
selC’* Furthermore, an evil prelate Ss a chimera, that hath a 

Q 2 
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Koeonj^lcte Ver- 


From ^ tills it seems, beyond rea> 
•iog^hefire Wic- sonable controversy, that 

ho predecessor in his vast under¬ 
taking. ht only remains, therefore, to be observed, 
thttt somcr 'vriters have gravely questioi^ whether 
Wiclif had any liand whatever in the ^at work 
which noM' bears his name. Of all historic doubts,” 
this, perhaps, is the mosi'bnscless. The language of 
Knyghton alone is sufficient to overthrdWit. “ Christ,” 
says the zea^s Hnmnnist, ‘‘ Gospel 

to the clergywbd doctors of tlie Church, that they 
might minister It to . the laity, and weaker persons, 
according to the exigency of times, and the wants' of 
men. But this Master John Wiclif translated it out 
of I^tin into l^glisb, and, by tliat means, laid it 

' # 

part of each besst:*’ and, a};ain. he is noimnf; better than an 

—tne mere tcmhlanreof a hvinn; prelate: and of such idols there 
lie six several Mfrts; th&t isf IJoIm uf clay« of wood, of brass, of 
Atone, of silver, and of gold. The fleshly and senbual prelate is 
an idol of clay—the wiilass offl ignorant prelate is a figure of 
wood—simulacris of bra|A lien tliey that have pnly worldly 
eloquence ; for eirby—brass gtveth a great sowiie/* Somejpre- 
lates ore %v bully broken off drom rightfulnesj and virtue 
they have nothing but mere t^j^poral sfreogtlf;** and are not 
better than statues, carved|Mt of^hd^;—fitr diflbrent from the 
stone vAicb was set in thBkad of the cojcner, these arc only 
stones of hurtyng and of scl^der.*' The ii^les of silver be they 
who are made by money, and who say, what will ye give os that 
wuhotdd betray Christ unto you ? Lastly—4be image of gold 
is ?l)e prelate who is adFantcd only for the sake of worldly 
pomp ifid mbilUy : for gold is the emblem of nobility^ and 
'therefore it is that the image set up of Nebuchadneisar was of 
golds—These specimens of coarse satire are to be found from the 
sgrcnih to the eleventh page of the tenth cliapter, in the edit, of 
1550. The volume itself has no paging. 
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more open to the laity, tad to women, who could 
read, than it used to be'to'the most learned.of 
the clei^, and ^ose of them who had the best 
understanding: tad so the Gospel pearl is cas^t 
abroad', and trodden under foot of swine ;' and diat, 
which used to be precious to both clergy and laity, 
is made, as it were, the common jest of both f and 
the jewel of the Church is turned into the sport 
of the people ^and whut was before the chief talent 
of the deify and doctors of the Churcl^ is made for 
cvexcomnwn to the laity To thioJwtimony may 
be added the words of Wiclif himself, who, in one of 
his homilies mentions the sc^prity and persecution 
he had endured, because he bad enabled Uiot people 
to read the word of God in tlicir own tongue; and 
the fact, that in n<^st of his works that haslet ap¬ 
peared, has his traroation of the Scriptures ever been 
omittted *. * 

It is to be always remembered, that Wlclirs trans¬ 
lation was made entirely fr^ the Latin text, tin. onl 3 r 
one at that time in use. It may justly be reganled 
as a glorious monument, not only of religion, but of 
letters. It j^ibjts our language in the most ))erfect 
form which it had th^ attained, and might, alone, 
have been sufficient S^'savej^ from relapsiiyg into 
Imrbarism. Thofjnestimabl* benefits conferred on 
die English tongue by our present version, are ac¬ 
knowledged by all who have entered deeply into 

spirit of our' national literature: and there can be 

♦ 

^ KiiiglitOD, De Eventibus Anglioe, col. SC44. quoted by LcuU, 
p. 83» 84. 

* Horn, on Matt. xi. 2fi. $ee Baber, Hi%t Ace. p* Ixix. 

^ Baber, HUt Ace. p. Ixiz* 
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litUe doubt thab die la]|>our3 of the Refonner were 
cal^latod to do a'*sim3^ sertice to our genuine 
A%lo-Nonnan*diakct, two centals earlier. It is 
ttSop ini(A of Mr. Turner, who has diligently studied 
thd^dr^intr of our literature, i^at .Wiclif’s ordinary 
sty^c is less perspicuous and cultiyatcd than that of 
who J^ved and iVTOte many years earlier. 
Whether this is to be ascribed to his recluse coUe- 
g^tc life, to the cramping induence of bis scholastic 
studies, or tc^lgnie defect in di^cy and facility of 
thought, theaj^ripi does not to determine; 

but he healths to affirm^ rSat his postilsf in 
which faniiUarit^^PVM*^^^^^ were most to be ex- 
|>ectcd, wre decidcdl^nnfcrior, in cleamesB and felicity 
‘^of expression, to the composition of tlfe Hermit, and 
seven 

WicU^*. That his style may 
darkened and confused, by his familiarity with the 
harbaroas j&rgon of the schools, may easily be 
imagined; and 4t must further be tecolleeted, that his 
labours were so iuce^iL, and his works so nutne* 
rous, that bcprobably poured out the wealth o^his 
mind with little habitiiii^ attention to' thb gracea of 
composition, or the lucidness of arrangement. Tho¬ 
mas Aquiuas, indeed, i|. said to have “ the rare merit 
of combining great perspicuity aodi^urity of expres¬ 
sion, with all the refined distinctions wd.ff^eculations^ 
the schoolmenwhile Widif, like Peter Lombard 
and Duns Seotus, is neither classical (in the humblest 
sense of diat word) in his Latm style, and not always 
distinct or vigorous in his Kiglish elocution. This 


expression, w uie composiuon oi me nermii, anu 
en ;l|^KhoBe of some among t^||kcontemporarieB of 
icU^. That his style may been somewhat 


* Turner, Hist, of Ei^. vol. !i. p. fiiBS. 
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remark is morf at applicable ^to oil his works, 

except the version c£ th^Bcriptures; and there, Mr.. 
Turner observes, the unriv^e^* combination of 
force, simplidt^ dignity, and.feeling in^he original, 
compel his old English, as they seem tci cfsnpel etery 
other language into which it is translated, to dear, 
interesting, -and energetic 


^ There it,somethings" mjt Mr. Tuiper, ** remarkable m 
the cf»DiposiUon of the Jewish and Christian 8 criptures. 4 ithAt 
aithougii, in every lafkguage, they are jlyt^aaieHt book Co a 
learner, they are ^|||ttnified, iniercstinff, djU^iinprcsaivc, The 
Pentateuch, the the in a singular de¬ 

gree, simplicity and perspicuity, vklSH^, energy, auct patiioir. 
I cannot aaliafy myself what art^lfVerorp peculiarities—the 
felicHics of Iaii||uage,—which make them so tinivcrKally compre* 
hensible, and yet avoid insipidity, feebleness, and te^ypi; whi A* 
display, so often, stu^genuinc eloquence and mujeR^ and ygt 
are neither aflbcted^K elaborate, nor, in general, abd^ the un« 
derstanding of the commonest reader." Turner, Hist of lp>ng. 
vol. iL p. 6 € 1 , note 8* ^ 

The extraordinary combination of excellence, which is here 
most justly described by Mr. Turner, may Purely he regardec^ as 
one department of that vaat apparatus of evidence, frvin which 
we conclude that the authors of Scripture weye under the iiiflu* 
e|l« and control of the Spirit of TniUu To iliat Spirit was 
dfiitinctly known " what U in Wtoa," and what would be best 
fitted to seise upon the feelings and the faculties of man. It was 
a work well worthy of the Sancti^ing Power to endo)r hia ser¬ 
vants with " utterstace^nd knowledge," which should take cap¬ 
tive the hearts and the capacities both of the simple and the 
wise. literarp peouliarities," by which this marvrilous 

result has been accomplished, may, indeed, lie beyond the depth 
of human investigation. It may here be truly iaid, that the 
wind bloweti) even as it listeth. We hear the sound thereof, 
but no mam can tall wheiM it cometh or whither it goetii! 

A specimen or two of Wiclif*s Translation will be found in 
the AppendU. ' 
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It is icarcely be imagined, that in the comple¬ 
tion of his task, Wiclif disdained to receive such 
assistance as h6 could procure. The labour must 
have been such as to overpower akhost any single- 
handed strwgth, miless it were exclusively devoted 
to the work, instead of being divided by a vast va- 
of other engagements and undertakings. That 
he received stme ai3 seems highly 2 >robable, from 
an intimation which is to be found in one of the 
manuscript copies of his Bible, at the end of a 
portion of the of Baruch ; wh»e are vn-itten the 
following somcM'h^^hsctU’c wor^/k^'xplicit trant~ 
iationetfi N^aeiay W^^erJ'ord'. This remarkable 
notice, we ^ tol^,subscribed by a diifcrent 
Iiand, and iii less dumble ink, than that employed 
by the transcriber of the MS. and may pn)bably 
have been done by some one who had sufficient 
authority for his assertion. To what extent Wiclif 
was assisted in his great work, it is nhw quite impos¬ 
sible to ascertain. Tlicn' has, however, descended 
to us nothing which renders it doubtfbl, that the whole 
was completed under his superintendence and revi¬ 
sion, and put forth on his responsibility,—or that tfie 
subshintial and almost undivided honors of the entc> 
prise arc, righteously, his own. 

The manuscripts of this versiop arc, ho this day, 
exceedingly numerous. They are to be found, not 
only in the great public libraries of the empire *, but 


^ Rabor, Hist. Ace. p. )xix» 

^ The British Mu>eiim» Lambeth^ Sion College, the Univer* 
city libi Aries, partictilar co)lcge», and lumc cathedraU. Some 
of rhe^ MSS. differ ao materially firom the rebty tliat we are 
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even in the collections of private individuids^ -We 
may readily judge of the activity and eagerness with 
which they were origjnatfy circuJated, when we find 
that such a miStitude of copies have still survived 
tlie exterminating zeal of Papal inquist^rs. That 
the appearance of such a work occasioned, anmng the 
Romanists, the deepest alunij and the hottest 
dignation, is perfectly notolSmis. .Th^influx of l^ht 
naturally produced consternation among those whose 
ehment was darkness Wiclif himself was repre¬ 
sented as little hotter than an afIdaciouB violator,.; 
whose hand spij&[ not to rct^the veil wiiich had 
fur ages concealed the mysjtttdSM sanctity of truth 
from the gaze of the profane Multitude, llis work 
was'^denounoed and proscribed, as tainted almost with 
the guilt of sacriWe. The vehemence of displeasure 
which it excited among the hierarchy will sufficiently 
appear front the fact, that, some ten years after this 
period, a Bill was actually brought into the House of 
Lords, to fewbid the perusal of tlic English Bible by 

L 


tile laity*. This measure, indcerl, was raanfi Ily op¬ 
posed by John of Gaunt, who rose up in his place, 


ai^ said, that “ the people of England would not bo 




led to l>e1ievc that there must have been two distinct translations 
oTScripturc* Anne pasaages have no other correspondence ex* 
cept that which ariiiCB from the circumstance of their having been 
rendered from one common origiual^ the * Latin Vulgate. In 
general) ho»cvcri the resemblance is such as to Leave no doubt 
that the earlier translation must have been conspUed by the 
author of the later. Baber, Hist Acc. p. Ixix. &c. where the 
reader may. find some specimens of their nearest ogreenicnb 
their most remarkable variation* 

^ Trepidant immis^o iumiiie Maoes* 
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the dr«||^ of all men, seeing all nations besides them 
had the Scriptures in their own tongue But tl» 
seal was, nevertheless, afterwards fixed to the con¬ 
demnation of all such attempts, by a constitution of 
Archbishop Arundel, which begins by declaring that, 
‘Mt is a perilous thing, as Saint Jerome testifieth, 
to translate the text (^- Holy Scripture from one 
idiom into another; since it is no easy matter to 
retain in every version an identity of sense; and the 
same blessed Jerome, even though he were inspired, 
vx confesseth that Herein he hod, himself, been fre¬ 
quently mistaken.” It was, therefore, enacted and 
ordained, thpti thenc^orth, no one should translate 
any text of'sacred Scripture, by his own authority, 
into the English or any other tongue, in the way of 
book, trabt, or treatise; and that^ no publication of 
this sort, composed in the time of John Wiclif, or 
since, or thereafter to bo composed, should be read, 
citlier in part or in whole, either in public or in pri¬ 
vate, under the pain of the greater excommunication, 
until such translation should be approved by the 


H^ocesan of the place; or, if the matter should re- 
' rfuire it, by a provincial coiuicfl : every one w^o 
'. ftould act in contradiction to this order, to bo punished 
^ an abettor of heresy and error’.” ^ch was the 
decree of the convocation held at St. ^Sbl's in 1408. 
It evidently amounted to an utter prohibition to 
translate, or to peruse translations ; for it is easy to 
conjecture what, in those times, would be the fate of 


1 Leyna, 84. 

* Wilkiiu’a Coadiis, vot. iii. p. 317* Coiutiu viL Archb. 


Arundd. 1408. 
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all applications for that purpose, either to diteesan or 
council! The persecutions which followed this edict 
are well known to all, and amply attested by the 
various episcopal registers. Ruinous fines, cruel 
imprisonment, and martyrdom at the stake, were the 


portion of multitudes, who ventured to consult -for 
themselves the charter of ll^ei^ salvation. 

The objections urged at -that day, and still more 
confidently in subsequent ages, by the Romish 
Church, to the liberty of free access to QuwtJon of ap- 
thc Scriptures, arc now tolerably well- *''*''**' 

known to everj' Protestant; and it may 
very safely be conceded, th|t there is about them, at 
first sight, an air of plausibility, which may well ren¬ 
der them dangerous and embarrassing to many an 
honest mind. It is insisted, that the sanctity of the 


Divine Oracles is tarnished by the rash curiosity of 


ignoranrmen ; that the Word of God, when cited by 
all parties, either for rcfiitation, or defence, is de¬ 
graded into an implement of unhallowed varfare; 
that the appeal to private judgment engenders a spirit 
of arrogance, a contempt for authority, anda lu8t,|||| 
perpetual innovation; that its tendency is to biefk 
down the solid unity of the Faith, and to shive^it 
into fragntgnts *, to stretch over the Church “ the line 


of confusidBt and the stones of emptiness” and de¬ 
solation. And by those writers who have lived since 
the period of the Reformation, it has been broadly as¬ 
serted, that the innumerable swarm of sects which 


have sprung up under this system, are to be regarded 
as a ]dague, wherewith the displeasure of Heaven 
hath manifested itself against this insane presumption. 
The answer to all lOus, must, of course, be now per- 
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fectly famUiar to every inteUigent Protestant. ‘The 
members of any reformed cqmmunity will always be 
prepared to reply, that apparent and external unity 
is much too dearly purchased by a general sacrifice 
of private judgme nt; that schism itself is a loss evil 
than un uniformity of error and corruption ; and that 
no multiplication of diyisioiu could be so pernicious, as 
the universal prostration^ intclltxt and conscience 
before the authority of an uninspired^ tribimul. Such 
is the point of view under which the subject unavoid¬ 
ably presents itself to every tolerably well-informed 
understanding at the present day. To the mind of 
Wiclif, or any independent thinker of the fourteenth 
centiuy, the question would naturally exhibit itself 
in a much more simple light. At that time it was 
hardly to he expected tliat any human sagacity should 
anticipate all the conscqucju’es of an unrestrained re¬ 
sort to the Sacred I’ext, and of free exercise of indi¬ 
vidual judgment as to the sen-sc of it. In tlic primi¬ 
tive ages, indeed, the Scriptures were not locked up 
in a foreign tongue; and it may be said, that the 
q||^y history of the Church is accordingly found to 
'oppress tlie enquirer with a bcwild^ng 'batalogue of 
•heresies. But, then, the controversies of those times, it 
could not fail to bo remarked, were chiefli^^nfined to 
thb regions of metaphysical spccuIatio^E|ahc ques¬ 
tions tlicn Stated, had, most trf them, no very intel¬ 
ligible reference to Christian practice ; and they were, 
moreover, almost wholly umnixed with considera¬ 
tions, which involved the grounds Of civil right, and 
secular interest. The Refonfter of the mid^e ages, 
therefore, could hardly be expected to foresee the full 
extent of the price which Christian Europe would 
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have* to pay for the privily of searching Scrip¬ 
tures "without any rtriereupe to the authority of an w- 
fallible guick. With him, the “ one thing needfiil” 
would be the liber^ of comparing the practice of the 
Church with the text of the Holy Writings,' which 
formed‘her charter. Ii^is mind, the reosoiuiblcness 
of au appe.d to tlie “ ^aw^and the Testimony," 
could not be embarrassed vrllSi misgivings and ap¬ 
prehensions with which'the questioi^ms subsequently 
been pcridoxed, in consequence yf the endless variety 
of systems and opinions, engendered by tlic almost > 
unfettered licence of inU'rpretation. These wtire dif¬ 
ficulties aud olijeetions which never, probably, occur¬ 
red to him, and against which he was not called upon 
to provide any vindication. He, accordingly, defends 
the translariou of the Scriptures, simply Dcftnee 

on the ground tliat they must have been oruu-TransiaUnii 

. Oftlic Strlirtum. 

designed lor tnc guidance and instruc¬ 
tion ofall Gliristian meu,ofevery degree, without exceji- 
tion. They who called it lieresy, to speak of the Holy 
Scriptures iu Eiiglisli, must be prepared, he affirms, 

4 

to " condemn tlie Holy Ghost, that ^ve it in tongu^ 
to the Apostfts of Christ, to speak the Word of God * 
in all languages that were ordained of Gbd uqder 
heaven the complaint,—that to open tlic Bible' 

to all, wal[|a effect, to set aside the office, and 
supplant the authority- of those who were iippointed 
to teaph its doct^iics^Cb the pe(4>le,—he replied, tliat 
" those heretics are not' to be heard who liuicy, that 
secular men. ought not to know the law of God, 
but that it is sufficient for them to know what the 


V. 


' WicUr* Wicket 
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priests prelates tell word of moudn for 

Scripture te the faith ofXh^^hitrckt and the'more it 
i| known, in an orthodox bense, die l^etteA These-, 
fore, as secular men tyight to know the iaitl^ s^ it is 
to be taught them in whatevilr language is best ^Owb 
to them. Besides, since the t||pth of the%dth is <ilearer 
and more exact in the gcqptare than thqipnests koaw 
itow to express it,(s^m^^ one may say so, that there 
are many prelate! wno to^ ignorant oi Scripture) 
and others conceal |^mts of ScnpCum, such, for in-' 
stance, as declare for the ^umility and puTerty of the 
d^gy,—and that there are many such defects in the 
*rbal instructions of priests,—it MCins usehih that 
the faithful should, themselves, scanh out, or dis¬ 
cover, the senseipf the faith, by hai mg the Scriptures 

in a language which the y know and understand. 

He who hinders this, oi murmi^rs agambt it, does his 
endeavour that too people should contuiuc in a dajun* 
able and unhcneving state. ' 'Llic laws, therefore, 
which the prelates ij^e, art ^ot to he received as 
matfers of faith : nor are we to bclioc their words 


matiers ot iwn ^ nor are we to ociioc tncir worcis 
^ diso8ur8esS||v further, or otherwise, than they are 
founded on gBf^Sci4btTi>fca.. acrordine to the 



cicmstant%octrine of Ai^stuic', ^,8tripl//^e is all 
$ke truth. Therefore this transTwgro^ 

^ould do this good, (hat it*\rcm!^bpaider jiriests 
and prel^s unsuspected, as 4^h^ words w)uph.!toey*^ 
gjjEpiUin*.” Furtbefll—Po^ and 
mtuiS, and otoer means, igMS|^e^lSciive: accord- 
;^|ll^y^ Christ and his Aflj^l^T^tfFeftgdrthe world by 


* EpUt ad Voluiipntm.^* 

* Spectihun Seenbrium D^QAorum 




Quo^ by Lawifp p. 86 
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jnal( 4 i(g«known to them'|he truths of Scrit>t^ure in a 
language ftie paoplc ; and for this purpose 

thtf Holy^SpiHt gare^them the''knowledge of aU 
tongu^. M shonld^ot the disciples of 

€hr%t, at the present da^, take freely from the same 
loaf, and distribute to th^ peoplA . . . Besides, ac- 
eordifig tq tla^ faith whlb^the apostle teaches, tdl 
Ghristians must stand judgment-seat of 

Christ, and be amiycr^le to him for all the goods 
wherefwiili be has entrusted theip. It is, therefore, 
necessary duit all thofniUiluJ^hould know these goods, 
and tl>e use of them; /or anxwer by prelate ^ 
attorney null not then rnyotl, but every one mvat then 
ammer in hit ovnpenon. Since, then, God hasgiyen 
to botli clergy and laity the knowledge of the fiuth, to 
tliis end, that they may teach it the more plainly, and 
may ftithfully s^ork by it, it is plain that God, in 
the day of judgment, will require a account of 
the use of these go(Kls, how they have been put out 
to usury 

It will be seen that riiis vindic^rira utterly dis¬ 
cards tlic notion, (hat there can be jrf^outhMty in 
matters iaith^ >^th :>f the Bible. 

ThdHra^idWi^oftte Cnurch,* the decrees of bishc^, 
Popes^ eg ^iisrra. here thrust down to a 

the eminence of the hi- 
^nm,wnting8. ^nj^cnipturc alone it truth. The 
Scrip^re alouBM ike Church; these 

the grand ar^ solid iilWiijftmii ii which, as uped die 
eternal rock,'^^if^b^||^yj^^ defence of ^s gr^ 


* Doctrina ChiUtMua, Ub. U. dteS by Lewu, p. 8!J. 
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t^ertaking, and, indeed^^ie whole fabric d( hif 
Wheme of reformation. hif¥e*^ere the vigorouB 
germ of Protestaiitism; c^t by him MtK a Ifold 
hand, into the gcncn^s soil of h^coi^try/ th^re to 
lie for a long and tcmpeatuffus period, to aU 
ance dormant and fk)wcrlc^ till the q^ason shoulQ 
arrivo |br its starting into 4ifc. Anc^er ampShrtant- 
merit of his Vmdi(^tio^;?i8 essauik it m^es on 
that rciiige of lies, which the c^gnipt and 8(i))crsti> 
tious heart of man hjtth made so subn^ for itself—the 
belief, that the obligatioi^ to righteousness and holi¬ 
ness of life may be vicaiiously discharged, and that 
religion is a work which every individual may safely 
consign to file care and management of a spiritual 
factor.. The Christian is here solemnly reminded 
that a day will come, when each man shall be called 
to answer personally for himself and when ^o' agent 
or “ attorney ^ the soul,’^ will b^' heard in his be¬ 
half. These were strange and startling words to the 
ears of Englishmen in the foiijl4|^th century. They' 
filled the hearts^ of tlic ecclesiastic^ ert^men with 
dismaj^and jl^jgnation^ Thrpu^out their various 
ranks and orJift, the^bl^^M1|lkdaim th{|^‘ if these 
doctrihe^. w%re to be th^ fiiij^.as well 

'throw up their functions at -con- 

8^ the^vine oracles, ^mout^th^ ihWyei^jm of 
the p^sthood,—if all mighl^Jle pillowed Co cspiiduct 
l^^'entangling traflic an^mj^sC^ oi^^their oi^ spi¬ 
ritual-concerns, without(%e|^d ef ^professional-^ 
AjjjAi^—what further S^|J|EDd|pc&cl^ate be for the' 
serripes of the consecrat2 Gp^rjlP Th^ resentment 
of the hierarchy, did*^4 howegpr, *e%porate in 

mere ''sound and'Aw.'* More substantial indi- 

^ .. 
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oati(^ o£ theii dupleasiu;«frere in active preparation; 
and the audacity 4rith the Reformer aasailcd 

the'Teceived doctrine of the Eucharfst, soon provided 
his ei^miss w^th ^ opportun^y of renewing their 
hostilitiestic 

Before we jetire from the considera- ^ „„ 

. - , . WlcUf'i version 

tion of this great work, it will be proper proMriii^ by the 

to notice the aptomshing r^^ty. with venheieas widely 
which the copies it were circulated 
among all classes of the people, in defiance of ob* 
structions, whTch, at this day, it Is difiicult.for us to 
appreciate, or even to imagine. The astonishing, 
powers of the press almost disable us from realizing 
to our conceptions the impetlimcnts through which 
literature had to force its way, in the ages previous to 
that invention. Those impediments, however, may 
be par^^y estimated. fr(m the fact, disclosed to us 
by the register dt AlnwiSr, Bishop ^ Norwich in 
1429, that the cost of a Testament of Wiclif’s ver¬ 
sion, was no less than 16s. Sd. a sum, probably, 


equal to 30/. of our present money, and considerably 
-md9b than half the annual income was then 

consideTe^vadequat%'td;d:^^^£d^nance' of a substan¬ 
tial yeomaj^ ^ jnrocure a copy of the wH'ble*Ed^lish 
Bible mtilFf >^|thfi^ore^ have demanded a sacrifice 
.grisatn than t^ ^hich, in our days, is ,|equir(^ 
to command the mo^t tteiptuous and splendid Uegan- 
cies of'literature* To t^is4Siscouragemcnt must bew 
'added the ,«anietyand jmiger which this precious 

possession cune/hj^^aL i^gever it went. During ' 
the time whi^ el^M^ trom^e reign of Henry IV. 
to the period o1^ tl^ refom&dpp, the owner of a frag¬ 
ment of,Wiclif’s Bible, or jndeed of any other por- 
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tion of his writings, was conscious of harbouring a 
witness, whose appearance would infallibly consign 
him to the dungeon, and possibly to the flames. He 
must, consequently have eaten the bread of life tn 
secret, and rvith carefulness, and must have drank 
the waters of life rvith astonishment and trembling of 
heart.'^ And yet, in defiance of obstruction and of 
persecution, the work went on. Nei|kcr the ruinous 
cost of literary treasures, nor the jealous vigilance of 
an omnipresent inquisition, were able to repress it. 
The stream continued to force its way, in a sort of 
subterraneous course, till the season arrived wlicn it 
should burst fortli, and refresh the land with its fruit¬ 
ful inundation. ** Then was the sacred llible sought 
out from dusty comers: the schools were opened; 
divine and human learning raked out of the embers 
of forgotten tongues; ppnees and cities trooped 
apace to the newly cre^d banner of salvation; 
martyrs, with the uiursistible might of weakness, 
shook the powers of darkness, aud scorned the fiery 
rage of the old Red Dragon *.*’ 

The year 1381 was rendered unhap- 
iniurrectiwi pf pily memorable by the insurrection of 

ihe pewantiT. * •' r 17 i j 

the peasantry of bngland; an event 
' some notice of which is forced into a narrative of the 
life of Wiclif, by the assertion of some historians, that 
the popular excesses were o<^asioned, or greatly 
aggravated, by the difihsion of his doctrines. Ry one 

C«I«. awipned aunaUsts it is pavely conjee- 

for it yiy Papal 
writers. 


tured that this^calinfity was a clear in¬ 
dication of the displeasure of Heaven 


' ^liltoi^'S^IleibrinBtion in England. . 
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against the supineness of, tlic hierarchy, which had 
omitted to repress, widi due vigour, the impiety of 
Wiclif and his followers, in disseminating the per¬ 
verse and damnable doctrines of Berengarius, re¬ 
specting the body and blood of Cluist. And tliis 
surmise the chronicler, with oU imaginable solemnity, 
strengthens by reference to die extraordin^j^ fact, 
that the commotions were simultaneous all over 
England; and that they occurred precisely within 
the octaves of that festival, in whicli the mystery 
of tlie transubstantiiitiun is celebrated by tlic Church! 
He adds, that, although it may be reasonably be¬ 
lieved that Arelibishop Sudbury, (wbo waa brutally 
murdered by the rabble), ni.ay have died a martyr— 
yet tlie barbarous manner of his death was probably 
appointed in mercy, as a necdhil expiation fur the 
sii^ul laxity of his discipline. Olliers there wore, 
he confesses, who ascribed'tlie aflliction to tlic scan¬ 
dalous lives, the odious tyranny, the shameless hypo¬ 
crisy, nay, the downright atheism, prevalent among 
the wealthy and the noble of the land: and many, 
again, were persuaded tliat the measure of national 
iniquity was filled up by the coarse profligacy, and 
rebellious insolence, of the populace themselves. 
And his cfnclusion, upon the whole matter, is, that 
in this instance, the wrath of God manifestly came 
down upon the children of disobedience A more 
modern historian, without the slightest appearance 
of doubt or hesitatioii, attributes much of the excite- 
ment to the notions, ascribed to Wiclif, and disse¬ 
minated by bis followers,—^namely, that the right of 


« WaJi.p.2^ *^ 
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property, was founded in grace, and that no one who 
was, by sin, a traitor to God, could be justly en- 
, , tided to the services of man'. A more 

lt» real eaoaeipro- 

babij'.thewrctch- plain and rational account of the afEdr 

edneai and^egra* a • i • r. i 

dationof tA pea- surcly 18} that tni8 was one ox those ter- 

rible and convulsive efforts, l)y wliich 
the lower classes, in the fourteenth cenf^py, laboured 
to heave off the load of intolerably servitude;—a 
phenomenon of the same class with*jacquerie of 
France, and the rebellion of the Flemings;—a Servile 
war, the natural effect of wretchedness, goaded to 


frenzy by the unfeeling ont^nce and luxury of the 
great. The cruelty of the English aristocracy may, 
indeed, have been considerably less atrocious than 


t^t which drove the peasantry of other countries to 
Bespair. But the circumstances of the age were such 
as probably tempted them to harass their dependents 
with more grinding exaction than they had expe¬ 
rienced in preceding times. The landed proprie¬ 
tors had been impoverished, partly by an unprece¬ 
dented and long-continued severity of taxation, and 
partly by tbeir own inordinate craving for foreign 
luxuries of the most costly description. The em¬ 


barrassment Ahus produced, naturally engendered ava¬ 
rice ; and avarice, probably, gave birth to an in¬ 
human disregard for the comfort of the poor, more 
especially of those who held their lands by the 
tenure of unmitigated villenage *. In all this, there 
was power sufficient to r^se the tempest, which 
threatened all the emSankments of civilized society, 



t 

Ling. ?oL iv. p. 236. 

See H&lUmi MiddU.AgetijroK t?« p. 2C&—S67> 
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'without the aid of fanatical agitation. It is true, tliat 
the growing hatred of ecclesiastical do¬ 
minion may have intimately connected 
itself with a wild impatience of all au¬ 
thority whatever. It is, also, possible 
that the voice of loud invective against the Church, may 
have assisted to call up, from the depths of the popular 
discontent, a a|ad ungovernable spirit of anarchy and 
rebellion. Tko charges with which the clergy were 
assailed, were, indeed, frequently such, as on exaspe¬ 
rated populace might easily transfer tr> abuse 
tyranny of every description : and nothing, it must 
be confessed, can well be more hopeless than the at¬ 
tempt .to deny, that t]\e language adopted by Wiclif, 
or his itinerant preachers, in ui^g their principles^f 
reformation, did, frequently, burst through the barriers 
of sobriety and caution, and was, occasionally, violent 
enough to compromise the safety of nearly all exist¬ 
ing institutions. It may be difficult, in times remote 
ih>m this tumultuous period, to frame, or to admit, 
a complete vindicarion of such dangerous extrava¬ 
gance. But every one, who is well acquainted with 
the history of man, must, at least, be well persuaded 
of this,—that sedate and calculating joints, like those 
of Erasmus, or Melanchthon, could never have shaken 
the gigantic strength of the Papal system. They 
could neither have effected the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, nor have done the office of pio¬ 
neers to that great movement. This consideration, 
it is trul; may be quite insufScient for the justidca- 
tion of rashness and excess : but it may, at all events, 
dispose us to look somewhat more indulgently on 


PoniUly 

med bv tite 
inipasl* 
enceof £cclet]if> 
tical Fewer. 
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Il^flUticQ of S8- 
cribing it to the 
zeiiftloui opiiUoQH 
of WicUf and hit 
follower 1 . 


that intcimty of soul) which troubled 
the waters, by whose disturbance we 
have been, eventually, made whole. 
As for the speculations of the Papal 
writers, who connect the Rebellion of 1381 with the 
doctrinal heresies of Wiclif, it has been triily re¬ 
marked, that their charges are just a^Subsurd as it 
would be to ascribe the outrages of the Anabaptists 
of Minster to«lh<^ tlieological opinions'of Luther ^ 
Equally unfounded is the insinuation, that the princi- 
r^es entertained by the RcfoiT)icr were deliberately 
hostile to all authority, whether spiritual or secular, 




and that he d^rve^ the confidence of the State as 
little as that of the Church. However perplexing it 
might be to def^pd him from the ^imputation of 
. hazardous notions, and unguanled phraseology, the 
whole course of his life? and the general tenor of his 
writings, must, unquestionably, iicquit lum of the 
character of a politici^l^cendiary. Some further re¬ 
flections, however, on this subject, will find a proper 
place, when we come to a review of the ojiinions of 
Wiclif, and the proceedings of his Poor Priests,^, or 
traveling preachers. 


’ UaJUm, MklUle Age^ vol. iik p. 200. 
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H'kH^hUhcrto emphtfed in fjcposhg ihr corruptions </ the Papnep 
—He 1 W 0 engages in the Sacramental Coatroversp—Natter the 
history o/ itmiguestwn—PascnsiHS Rudhert—Bertram^ and Jo¬ 
hannes tScotHS-^BcrcitgariuM—TroHsubstaHtiatioHestahlished by 
Innocrot flL—Metaphysical r-rplanaiioa U by Ihe^vadi- 
cants—7*hU doctrine Huh'notcn to the 'An^o-Soj^ns Chur(h— 
Protuslfly introfluccfl into Eagtand at the Conquest-tUclf/ ah^ 
* tacks the dortriae from the choir of theotogy—His positions 4*' 
nouncedf on pain of e,xcommNnicati<m—Jle areals to the Ring 
•^He is desired by John <f (taunt to abskd^frovi the subject 
—He composes ^M^Ostioluiii or Wletai—Courtney snrctrds to 
the Primacy—Syned he/d by him at the Preaching J'riars'' in 
London—The Assembly disturbed by am Sarthqnake—Address 
and eetf*possessio/t qf Courtney—T^wtnty four CoHclttsionSp, 
ascribed to lyicttf condemnad^^MeaKurett taken for tha sup^ 
pression <f his Oftefrincs—Petition of the Spiritual Lords against 
the LoUards-'-Hoyal Ordinanret jgnp owering Sheriffs to ar¬ 
rest and imprison the Preachers If^atse doririne .— 1/is intro¬ 
duced into the Parliament Roll without the roHsent of \ords or 
Common^^Fmrther proceedings of the PrmaiC'^Wictif him¬ 
self not yet summoned before the Anthbishtf—Pouibly still 
^otected by the Du,fie of Lancaster—WicUfs complaint to the 
King and Parluuncnt—Petition qfihe tommons against fite Or- 
dhtancefor the suppression of erroneous d^triue — WicX'f snm- 
maned to answer before the Convention at Oxford—lie is aban- 
dpned by the Duke <f Lancaster—He maintains kis opinions- 
He delivers iitStwo Cotft’ssioHS, otw in English, the other in 
Latin—His English Confession—Latin Confession—Ife is 
banished from Oxford—He reures io LuUcrxoorih—He u sum- 
moned^^he Pope to appear before him-^lRs answer. 

The attacks of Wiclif had hitherto been 
principally, directed agaipst cnormiti<^ «.• 

which had long been raising up a spi* Psp*®)'’ 
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oC disafiec^n towards ^thc Romish hierarchy. Up 
to this timl, he had appeared as the advocate of the 
Univc^ty, in defence of her privileges—as the r ham - 
p^ 01 Ae Crown, in fho vindication of its rights 
ana prerogatives—as the fijend of the people, ijp. the 
preservation of their property—and as the ally of the 
whole world, against the abuse of ecclesijteical power. 

„ He was now to appear in a Nmewhat dif* 

^thp ferent, and still more arduous, position. 

al)Out to carry his c^emtions 
0 the most secret chambers of the great Mystei^ . 
Iniquity ;—<o encounter the ghostly might 'of an 
almost invisilflKll^ut tremcndously’powerful adver- 
:—an adversary^e more fnrm^ble, because the 
conflict against ir was to be, ^efly, carried on in the 
regions of mctapl^'sical abstraction,^ which the 
combatant could hardly, fallowed by the sympa¬ 
thies, ^r even by the understandings, of mankind. 

So long as he arrai^^ the ^pable cormptiuns of 
the Church, he mig^be regarded as sustaming the 
contest in the open day, and underjjhe light of 
heq^n. But a polemic who, in those ames, should 
•presume to os&ail the Romish doebme of the Eu^|ia^ 
rist, had an adventifre before him, somewhat resem¬ 


bling that of the Fagan hero, when be plunged into 
the dcu>-of Cacus, where he had to encounter, not 
only the might, of ^ antagonist, h|A the voluihcs 
of smoke which he d^piarged from mi^wS; a dark¬ 
ness which a^ravated the danger an^ mffieulty of 
the stniggle, and almost entirely concealeA^t from 
the ,g&ze of the spectator. Hence it was,* that,—so 
l^Dg as Wicli^vas seen to grapple with th^ practices 
of the Papa(^uid its adherents, or with those doc- 
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trines and principles which ^ere more ^mediately 
connected with its vi^le abuses,—so lofig he was 
supported by the patronage of the great, and by the 
applauses of the many. BA when once he^lun||||d 
into t^e darkness of the sacramental controversy, me 
scene of contention was removed from th^ sphere of 
general intoBfeence or interest. He was regarded by 
many as <mgaged in desperate opposition to the 
awful and inscrutable majesty of troth, whi(^ here, 
demanded the submission of (he understanding with- 
iput appearing to invade the ]>ersonal comfort or ioju 
terc(|pt)f the. believer. They who^^e loi^l^^t 
their outcry aga^t the Chiyvh, in that ag& 

but little disturl^ by her mosf^^travagnnt demnnoB 
on their credulity. ^BVhen we are told by the chro¬ 
niclers, that clcry second man ih^ might be met on 
the road was a liullaA, woaare not to imagine tha^ 
the country swarmed with persons whose min^^ere 
in a state of insurrectibn agaijy^ the extravagances of 
erroneous belief; but that thi^ prevailed a very ge¬ 
neral indignj|un against the pride and grecumess of 
tlic Pop^ano^s ministers, and an increa.sing^ 8 trwglh 
of^ersuasion tl^ the ecclesiastical sjfstcm required^ 
an unsparing remrm. We^bhafl accordingly find, 
that when Wiclif stepped from the ground on which 
he 'had hitherto combated, and ascended,- aa it were, 
into the niod||, where clouds and darkness w*ere 
gathered him, his frienfi and followers began . 

to tall aw^y. The feelings of many of the people to¬ 
wards somewhat resembled those of the Israelites 
towards ^^eir legislator, when they exclaimed, as 
for this Moses, we wot not wha|ris become 9 ! 
him!” •* 
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Notice of the h^ woul<jl be unseasonable, and utterly 
tofy or thii quei- useless, to introduce here a lengthened 

history of the disputes which had long 
^tated the Church, reacting die mysterious pre> 
scnco of the body of Christ in tlic Eucharistic elements.' 
That it was present, in some mode or other which 
suihciently warranted ' the faithful to-<i|Deak of it 
as really present, seems to have been-the general 
and almost unanimous opinion of the Church from 
the earliest times; although, as may readily be ima¬ 
gined, every attempt to explain this rcaliiyy and toi 
reconcile it with the notion of a mere sacraiAental 
or 8y>^olicali|4l*^^c<’>. ^involve the dis¬ 

putants in a labyrii^ of pcrplcxit^nd self-contra¬ 
diction. Up to the middle of the ninth century, 
however, as Moshmm observes', “ both reason and 
folly had been left free in. this matter; nor had any 
imperious mode of &ith suspended the exercise of 
the one, or rcstraine^^c extravagance of the other.” 
The first person wK^^ndertook to reduce the doc- 
Pueuiui nad- ^ne of the Church to ^jptainty and 

precision, was PaseasiuF^ Radbert, a 

monk, aflerwitrdB abbot of Corbey j^who maintaiaed, 

that, after the con^cration of the bread and wine, 

nothing Pfipained of those symbols but the outward 

figure ; ^ndcr whicli figure, the very same body that 

suffered on tbe<'cross was really and l^ally present. 

B«rtr«n. and Jo- ^his Opinion was ^cd^ opposed by 
iitnnw seoios. eminent divines, Bci|tram, mid 

Johannes Scotus : but the controversy was%ill left 
to e;chaust itself, uncontrolled by any definitive sen- 

’ Ecc). Hut. voi. ii. p. 340. 
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tence of the Cliurch. In tht^^eleventh ce^ury, when 
the dispute burst out again, the cause nf Reason and 
common sense was vigorously sustained by the ccle> 
brated Berengariusi Archbishop of An- ^ 

, . ^ j • * V- * Derengarin^^ 

gers, ^ who persisted in teaching that 
the elements, after consecration, preserved their na¬ 
tural and ^ential qualities^ being nothing moi^ 
thansymbolFor representatives of the b^y andblood 
of the Saviour. By this time, however, tlio liier- 
archy of Romo appear to have beifome sensible, that 
the doctrine, wliich gave to the sacramental rite the 
chara^r of a prodig}', was admirably fitted to exalt 
the mystic and hicrurgical dimity priesthood. 

The theology of Berciiginus wbs, accordingly, as¬ 
sailed witli outrageous .vehemence. The terrors of 
spiritual power were levelled against it, fiercely and 
angrily by Leo IX. and Nicliolas II., somewhat more 
faintly and doubtfully by Gregory VII. Tlic heretic 
was compelled to sign, suc^^ivcly, three distinct 
confessions, each differing fr^ the other, but all of 
them amounting to an abjuration of bis own real opi¬ 
nions; and ms latter days were passed in exercises 
of penitence for^is unworthy dissimulation*. It 
was, not, however, till the beginning of the thirteenth 
century that all liberty of speech and opijiion, rela¬ 
tive to this subject, was finally suppressed llic 
Pontiff who ^churns the honour of this triumph over 
human reai^h is Innocent 111. In the fourth council 
of Latcra^, (which was held in 1215, and at which 
were aibcmbled a vast concourse of. ecclesiastics, 
besides the ambassadors of nearly all the powers of 

‘ Mooheim, voL ii. p. 
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Europe), he formally established that doctrine, which, 
to the present hour, is held by the Church of Rome 
as the only orthodox and true one, and which, from 
The doctrine of time lias been uniformly desig- 

«o»*"Mt2iiiiied h 2 rm transubstantiation. 

by Innocent HI. This word, which was unknown before 

the days of Innocent III., was introduce to express 
the precise nature of the change effected in the ele¬ 
ments at the moment of conspcration. It is obvious 
that the grand difficulty which thoughtful persons 
would have to encounter, in receiving the doctrine in 
question, arose from the astoiuiding circumstance, 
that the mysA words of the priest left the sensible 
qualities <»f the sacramental bread wholly unaltered. 
That Christ himself should, in some mysterious and 
spiritual sense, be present at the solemnity, might 
not be too much for the faith of the most enlightened 
believer. Rut, that an Mitos change should take 
place, of which the senses snSi^l^ve not, the slightest 
notice,—that the holy tiling sroeived by tlie commu¬ 
nicant should still retain precisely the same shape, the 
same colour, and the same taste, which belong^ 
to the unconsecrated w'afer,—^was a subject of end¬ 
less pOTlexity to all, except those who were pre- 
parei^M l^an absolute and unconditional surrender 
of thra^aculties to the authority of the Church. 
In order, therefore, to confound and repel the 
Metsphyiieii ex- stubbom testimony of the senses, the 
S^rinr* by the Mendicant Orders, who were the crea- 
Uendicaoti. tures of the Pontiff, called in Meta- 


jdiysics to the aid of Superstition. They scrupled 
not to maintain, that, although substances are usually 
known to us only by their sensible properties, or ac- 
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cidents, yet no substance is, in its own nature, in¬ 
separable from its accidents. A miracle might dis¬ 
unite the qualities from their proper subject; and 


these qualities might continue to act upon our sen^s, 
even alter the subject itself was destroyed or with¬ 
drawn. And such a miracle, they contended, was 


actually performed at every celebration of tlie Eucha¬ 
rist. Tlic substance of the bread was taken away. 


the instant tlie words of consecration had passed the 


lips of the priest, and tlie substance of Christ’s body 
was introduced in its place. Our senses, it is true, 
give us no intelligence of this substitution; lor our 
senses take no cognizance of the intc^^r essences of 
things. The substance of the body ol' our Lord, 
when invested with the sensible properties of the 
wafer, would, consecjucutly, aifcct the senses precisely 


as the wafer itself affected them, previously to its 
consecration. To appeajL therefore, to tlie evidence 
of the senses, was, iff to call in witnesses which 


could depose nothing as to the matter in question. 
And the grand difficulty being thus disposed of, by a 
process of metaphysical legcnlemain, mankind wen* 
left without excuse, if they refused the mystery of 
transuhstanliation ! 

That the corporeal presence of Christ 
111 the sacrament was never acknow¬ 
ledged as an article of faith by our an- 
dunt Anglo-Saxon Church, seems to be beyond all 
reasouabte question, llie opinion entertained re¬ 
specting that mystery, previously to the Conquest, is 
distinctly expressed in a very ancient homily, trans¬ 
lated into the Saxon tongue, probably from a X/atin 
original no longer extant, by ^Ifric, abbot of St. 
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Alban's, in tbe tenth centniy ; and further, from two 
epA^Ues of the same writer, one of them addressed to 
Wmfine, bishop of Sherborne, the oth^ to Wulfstanc, 
archbishop of Canterbury The homily in question 
contains a copious exposition of tlie sacramental doc« 
trine ; and its language expressly negatives the tenet 
oftransubstantiation. “ Much,” it says, “ is betwixt 
tlic body in wliich Christ suficred, and the body 
which is hallowed to housell. The body, truly, in 
in which Christ suftered, w.'vs bom of tbe flesh of 
Mary, with a reasonable soul; bis ghostly body, 
which we call tlic housell, is gathered of many grains, 
without bloodfKbone, limb, or soul. And,* therefore, 
nothing is to be understood therein bodily, but all is 
ghostly to be understood*." Again, Truly it is, 
as wc have said, Christ’s body and his blood, not 
bodily, but ghostly : and ye should not search how 
this is done, but hold it in your belief, that it is 
done*.” Precisely conforiBiikle.to this^,the lan¬ 
guage of the two epistles, ‘‘‘©nderstana now fliat 
tlie Lord, who could turn the bl'ead, before his suf¬ 
fering, into bis body, mid the wine into his blood, 

^ This Anglo-'Sax on lioinUyj and the two epistles above inen* 
tioiiedy alio in Anglo-Saxon, were printed by John Day, 1567« 
under tlM^Cle of Testimony of Antiquitie, shewing tbe 

, ^ a 

aimcient fbith in the Church of England, touching the Sacra¬ 
ment, &c.'^ They are followed by a certificate of the faith¬ 
fulness and accuracy with which they were taken from the an¬ 
cient books, signed by Archbishop Parker, and fifteen other 
bishops. The copy which 1 Nave seen is in Che public libn^y of 
Cambridge. It is in a small volume, (PC 16. 78^ snd is bound 
up with several other tracts. 

* ^Testimony of Antiquitie, &c. p. 36. 

> Il^ld. p. 38, 39. 
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ghostly, the self-same Lord blesscth daily, through 
the priest’s hands, bread an^ wine to his 
body, and his ghostly blood '* The lively 
is not bodily so, notwithstanding ,—not the self-same 
body that Christ suffered in; nor is the holy wine 
the Saviotrr's blood which was shed for us in bodily 
thing (or reality), but in ghostly understanding^' 
These testimonies arc the more remarkable, because 
they are mixed up with other matters which savour 
grossly of Ilomish superstition, and shew that the 
sentiments cxprcssKl on the subject of the Eucharist, 
were dictated by no 8]>irit of opposition to the autho¬ 
rity of the Church, in the next ccirtury, however, 
came the Norman Conquest; and this t},c dortrinp pro- 
event consigned the see of CanU‘rbury {"JlIVlKlrt 
to the care of Lanfranc, who was not the coiiqucu, iiy 

<mly a devoted adherent to the Papacy, 
but ouc of the most cmiliant and powerful among the 
antagonist^pf Bereng&iilie'. There is still extant a dis¬ 
sertation of his concerning the body and blood ofClirist 
in the Eucharist, in which he labours to establish the 
reality of the corporeal presence, in r)ppOBition to the 
doctrine of the Archbishop of Angers: and, from that 
period till the days of Wiclif, the Ilomish doctrine, as 
first maintained by Kadbcrt, and as subsequently ex¬ 
plained aad vindicated by the Mendicants, i^^ars to 
have gradually and silently established itself in our 
njitional Church. 

There can be little doubt that the sentiments of 
Wiclif on this point must have long been known 
to his friendis and his parishioners; for the subject is 


* Teitiinuny of &c. p. 64. 


* Ibid. ^0. 
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one of perpetual reding ice in his sermons. But 

the chair of theology that 

SoSw commenced his formal attack ag&ist 

raiMuntiiUou absurdities of the received doctrine, 

fhim the ch«ie of ’ 

ttaeoioKjr. and more especially against the meta- 

f ’ sical wonders introduced by the Friars. In the 
arcs delivered by him in 1381, he put forth 
twelve conclusions, iu which lie maintained that "the 
consecriited host we see upon the altar, is neither 
Clirist, nor any ])art of him, but an effectual sign of 
him ; and tliat transubstantiation, identification, or 
impanation, rest upon no scriptural ground*.” By 
the religious Orders, who Were Uien in high predomi- 
uance at Oxford, this was regarded as on audacious 
RU pMUioni do- declaration of war: and a convention 

ofwwiilraunksh immediately summoned hy the 
Uon, Ac. Chancellor, William de Bwton, for the 

purpose of preparing an adverse manifesto. By this 
assembly, which consisted of twelve doc||||^ eight of 
whom were cither monks or meiE^8teinBr*& solemn 
decree was unanimously proimuuced*, which first 
recites the substance nfW'iclif’s c^^lusions, (namely, 
that the maU'rial elements remain unaltered after con¬ 
secration, and tliat Christ is nut esmitially, lubstan- 
tialty, or corfwrcally present in the sacrament, but 
only fguratively, or tropically); and the« proceeds 
to declare and afBrm tlie doctrine of transuhstantia- 
tio% in its fullest extrav^ance. It concludes by de¬ 
imprisonment, suspension of scholastic ex- 

c. TI. p, 91. 

ree is printed, at length, in WilkhM, Cone. voL tii. 
the signatures of Yhe twelve doctors, of whom four 
seculars. 
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ercises» and tho greater e^phununication, as the 
penalties of teaching or listctiiiig to the opposite Acv 
trine. The instrument, thus prepared, was not suf^ 
fered to remain a moment idle. It was dispatched 
to the school of the Augustines,—where Wiclif was 
actually seated, as Professor, enforcing tlic condemned 
positions,—and was there ]>romulgated in the heariilg 
of his pupils. The suddenness of the invasion threw 
the Reformer into momentary confusion. He, how¬ 
ever, soon recovered his self']>osscssion, defie<l his 
adversaries to refute his (»pinions, and ^ppeaii. to 
proclaimed his resolution to a})peal to ‘‘‘eKins. 
the king’. 

Tliis determination appears to liave occasioned the 


‘ WiJk. t'onr. p. I 7 I. W« recoiiitnrnd to the nttention of 
Dr. Liiigartl, (who it pleased to censure the cuarBcnesc of Wiclif’a 
invectives), the mild, pacific, and exemplary lanfcunge, in which 
Uic chronirtcr Walsinghain notices the opinions tif the Helbniier, 
on the stihject the Eucharist. “ At this time,” (A.D. IH81), 
he says, “ oU b^ocritc, ihut nngei uf SnUn» that i'lnUxarjp 
of Anti«'Chmt| the not-to-hc named Jolin M*iclifp e^r tlker 
iViekebektef the heretic, continued hu ravinfn^, and seemed as 
if he would drink up Jordan, and pluni^ ail Christians into the 
abyss, by reriving the damnabic opinions of licrcngarlmi, ftc. 

He then tells a story about a certain knight of high 
repute, near Salisbury, who ran away with the sacrament; and, 
In nrder to shew that it was iui better than so tunch household 
bread, irreverently devoured it, together with oysters, and 
onions* and wine* The knight, it seems, survived the sacri¬ 
lege ; but being afterwards brought to a better 
his sormw, by submission to very heavy penances, 
says the historian, I have the more fully related, 
appear wliat eviU were scattered over tlie land 
from the bottomless pit, that colleague of f^atan, 
fVickebeleve, It w ould be diffioflt to mutch this 
of the monster himself! >Vah. p» S^. 
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j^reatest astoiushment. ^ That a person charged with 
theological error should think of appealing, not to 
the Pope, not even to the hisho]> or ecclesiastical ordi¬ 
nary, but, to the Crown, was deemed an act of out¬ 
rageous contumacy agJiinst the spiritual powers. 
The iiieaHure, it must be confessed, was one of sin¬ 
gular audjicity. Its boldness was too much for the 

spirit of John of (Jaunt himself, the 

Uo ih desired l>y , 

Joint of iJuuiit illustrious friend imd patron of ttie 

to »bi.taiii ftom ,-o 1 

HjM'Akiiiir on the Rcfonucr. ror no sooner did he ro- 
huciurui. ccivc intelligence of it, than he jx>sted 

to Oxford for (he express purjiosc of forbidding 
Wiclif to speak further on this mtttcr; and by this 
good office, he has purchased for himself, in the 
chronicles of the ag«*. the title of a sagii counsellor, 
and a faithful son of Hi'ly Church *. His admo¬ 
nitions, it will Ix' seen luTcafter, jrcre totally in vain. 
Tile only effect ]irodueeil by ibe authority of the Pri- 
ni.'ite, the senb-nce of the Chancellor, and the influence 
of bis protector, was to reduce him to silence, until 
the opportunity should arrive for removing his cause 
to the supremo tribunal. 

Rut though his tongue was restrained. 

He compo»c$ hu , . ^ . . .. ,, 

■■ OHiioUiin' or his pen coiitinueu active. ric em¬ 
ployed the interval which elapsed be¬ 
fore (he next meeting of J’ju-liament, in the composi¬ 
tion of a small treatise by the title of Osilobm, or the 
Wicket, the object of which is to expose the manifold 

* ^ JVwI appi'Hutiowm, advenit nnbilis doninux, dux egrepus, 
et luUc^ (*<)nsiHariu 9 « Dux Lanca^tris, 

Bacro^ Ecc'Icms filUix fiUeiiB, proUiWuB niagistco pr««<licto Jo- 
hamii, quod dc ccetcro non lo^laretur da isti inateriL*’ Wilk. 
Conr. 171* 
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contradictions and absurditici adhering to the dogma 
which he had been tbrbidden to assail. In this 
treatise he reprobates without mercy, the blas])hc- 
moua presumption involved in tl)e Popish doctrine 
of the Kucharist. It was asserted by thecV'rgy lliat, 
by virtue of tlieir stupendous function, they were 
enabled to create God their Creator; aiid their <le- 
duction from these monstrous premiHcs was, that 
persons invested with siieli transcendent spiritual 
powers ought never to Ik; degraded by subjection to 
any secular authority. It is scarcely jmssible to 
listen w'itbout u trepidation to such impiety : and 
yet, bad as it waj*, Wielil’clearly shews thal its enor¬ 
mity was here greatly understated* For if the w'ords 
of blessing or conseerution e<nild eifcct the wonders 
ascribed to them, it must iiicvitiLbly follow that the 
priests, who pronounced thorn, must not only be 
elevated far ubuM' all earthly Jiirisdietion, but must 
also w*ax great masters above Christ him sell', and 
be the disp<niscrs of his substance; m that, .since it 
is written, thou shalt honor thy father and thy mo¬ 
ther, Christ w'ould he hound to honor with filial 
reverence the priests who thus became the fathers 
and creators of himselflie, further, exposes, 
with singular felicity, the absurdity, tliat each 
p(/rtion of the sacramental bread became the un- 
di sided body of ChrtsL Tliis position was some- 
timos illustrated by reference to a glass, shivered into 
a multitude of fragments, each of which might still 
retain the power of reflecting the same cauntenanco; 
an explanation which was ingeniously tximcd by 
the Reformer against the ^pctrinc of his opponents. 
Each fragment of tlic glas^ he observed, could pre- 

s 2 
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sent to the eye nothing more than the image of a 
face, not the very face itself: and even so, each por¬ 
tion of the broken bread might represent the body of 
Christ, but could do nothing more. Again, he 
triumphanfly aika his adversaries, why they worship 
not the vine for God, as they do the bread ? For 
Christ had affirmed that he was a vine, in language 
as ex[iross us that in which lie declared that the 
bread was his body, and the cup was his blood. Ho 
odds, that literally to identify the bread with Christ’s 
holy body, is no less irrational than the foul mis¬ 
understanding” of the Jews, who perverted the figura¬ 
tive wonls of Christ, respecting his own body, into a 
boast that he could destroy the temple of Jerusa¬ 
lem, :ind build it in three days. 

On the 14th of June, 1381, the Sec of Canterbury 
heciime vacant hy the deatl) of Simon Sudbury, who 
was massacred in the *1 ower, by 'llie fury of the in¬ 
surgent pi'asaiitry. His succcssof was 

Courtnpy wc- v* v 

to the pri- WiUiani Courtney, then translated from 
tlie See of Loudon; ft^rsonage highly 
connected, and distinguished for Ms' passionate de¬ 
votion to the Papal chair. It was not till the month 
of May, 1382, tl\at this uncompromising prelate 
received the pall from Rome; an ensign which, in 
liis estimation, was absolutely needful to the com¬ 
pletion of his authority and power. On the 17th of 

.^he same month, a cemvention of divines 
synod held hy was held, bv his mandate, at the priory 
pKaehinR PrUn, of the Prcaching Fnars, m London, 
in London. assembly consisted of eight bishops 

and fourteen doctors of civil or canon law, together 
jrith seventeen doctors and six bachelors of divinity, 
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all of whom, except one, were either Mendicants 

or MonksAt this meeting the firniness of the 

Archbishop was severely put to the test. On the 

commencement of their deliberations, it so happened 

tliat tlie whole city was shideen by an ^ 

earthquake. The convulsion inimcdi- nm^u by nn 
, , , , . curtlKiuake. 

atcly produced some unsteadiness m 

tljc counsels of the Synod, many of wliom appesu^d 

to regard it as a sign of the displeasure of heaven 

against their procec<lings. The sinking fortitude of 

the divines would probaldy have caused a dissolution 


of the assembly, hod nut tlic Primate, 
with singular address and Hclf-posscs- 
sion, converted the portent to Ids own 


Afltlri'PK nnd 
iwMCHsion of 
CouriDcy. 


advAiitagc. He assured them that the commotion 


they had i^itncsscdf being produced by the oximlsion 
of noxious vapours fn)m the eartli, W 2 is evidently a 
most auspicious intimation, that the purity and the 
peace of the Church could l)e secnircd only by the vio* 
lent removal of til rebellious spirits from her com¬ 


munion. The courage of the assembly being tlms 
effectually rallied, they proceeded with their work 
of inquisition. Twenty-fourcondusions xwenty-four con- 
wcrc produced, which, it was affirmed, 
hail been publicly preached among the demned. 
nobles and commons of the realm of England; and 
after three days of “good and mature deliberation,” 
ten of these conclusions were condemned as heretical. 


and the remaining fourteen were pronoimccd to he 
erroneous *, Tlie errors of the heretical articles re- 


1 See Wilk. Cone. vo). iii. p. 137, ^ 

* Theite conclusions may be seen in Witk. Cone. vol. iii. 
p. )37> lAA, tofeiher with the signatures of the parties who con* 
demned them. 
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latcd chiefly to the sacrainent, and the mass—to the 
forfeiture of the priestly function and power by mortal 
sin—to the necdJessness of auricular confession—to 
the unhiwfulness of tcin])oraI possessions held by the 
clergy—and to the derivation of the Popc^s authority 
from the hlmpcror: and one <#f those articlCvS actually 
contained tlie monstrous assertion» that Cfo^ought to 
obey the devil! The fourteen cironcoui^roposi- 
tioiis» in substance, maintained that it was heretical 
for a ]irelat<' to excommunicato any one without 
knowing liim to be ulrcmly excommumcated by God» 
and trcaeotmhlc to excommunicate one who lias ap- 
pealed to the King; that the Gospel may be preached 
without iieimce from I^opo' or prelate—that tithes 
are purt^ly oloei nosy nary—tJiat delinquent priests 
may bo Htripp<‘d of liicir endowments by the sccidar 
])f>wer—that to give aims to the friars is an 
municuhte oflence—and Uiat the religious 
whether endowed or mendicant, arc sinful and un-^ 
Christian. 

Instructions were speedily dispatched to the bishops 
McMutei taken Lontlon and of I^incoln, enjoining 
![ion''nf w'icUfV rigoTOusly to suppress the dissemi- 

doctrincK. nation of these doctrines: and, by the 

latter of there preiatos, letters mandatory were imme¬ 
diately issued, diarging with tlie execution of the 
decree, not only the abbots ai)d priors, but all the 
clergy, and ecclesiastical fimctionaries, throughout 
tlie arclideaconr}' of Leicester, within which the rec¬ 
tory of Ijutterworth is situated; so that the Refonner 
was, in all prohubility, personally visited with these 
^latemal admonitions. Similar instructions w’ere for- 
' by the archbishop to one Peter Stokes, a 

zealous Cannelite of Oxford, requiring him diligently 


excom- 




rders, 
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to publish the decisions of the synod tliroughout th<' 
University. And, in order that the crusade might he 
conducted with all impressive solemnity, it was ap- 
pointeil that, at the ensuing Whitsuntide, the devotion 
of the metropolis should be awakened by a rt^ligious 
procession to St. Paul's. On the day fixed, a long 
train, both of ecclesiastics and laymen, was seen mov¬ 
ing har^ooteil, towards tlie cathednd; and on their 
arrival there, the pulpit was mounted by a Cannellte 
friar, who spoke to the astonished multitude of the 
perils of the (Umrcli, of the virulence of her enemies, 
and of tlie duty incuiuhent, in such a crisis, on all 
her faithful children. Tlu'se vigorous mi'usures of 
the Primate were abuiuhmtiy seconded by the zeal of 
tlie spiritual lords of Parliament, who united in a 
petition that a remedy might he provid- of Ok- 

ed against the innumerable errors and 
iinpi#ties of the Lollards ‘. The doe- 
trines complained of, in addition to those ^hieh have 
been already stated, were,—that Urban VI. isll .5 son 
of Anti-Christ, and that there hath been no true Pope 
since the days of St. Silvester—tliat they who trust 
in tlie Pope’s indulgences are areursed, and that none 
are obliged to obey his canons decretal—that the wor- 
s^iip of images is idolatrous and execrable—that pic¬ 
tures of the Holy Trinity are not to be endured—that 
Saints are not to he supplicated for their intercession 
—that priests and deacons are bound by their orders 
to preach, although they have no pure of souls—ibat 

> It wcuM be a waste of time to tietain the reader with a dis- 
eertatioii on the origin of this term, here applied to the fullowcrs 
of Wiclif. Every thing that can he collected on the xubjcci mav 
be fuuiid in Mo»li«iin, voi. iii. p. 35S—358. 
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the cloT^ who do not minister the sacraments are to 
be removed—and lastly, in this long list of heresies 
and errors, that “ ecclesiastical men ought not to ride 
on such great horses, nor use so large jewels, precious 
garments, or delicate entertainments, but to renounce 
them all, and give them to the poor, walking on foot, 
and,taking stiivcs in tlieir hands, to tiike on them the 


appearance of poor men, giving others the benefit of 
tlieir example." 


Royal Ordinance, This application wos attended with 
s/ieriXw^arTOt 0"® remarkable consequence. It 
Pmc^m^wlle profliic®*! ^ Uoyal Ordinance, which,— 
durtniiis. after reciting tlie activity and audacity 

with wliich notorious and pernicious errors were cir¬ 


culated, by evil pr-rsons, under dissimulation of great 
liolincss, preaching in churches, churchyards, mar¬ 
kets, fairs, and otlier open places, without the licence 
of the ordinarv',—empowers Uic sheriffs of counties to 


arrest such preachers and their abettors, and to de¬ 
tain them in prison, until they should justify them¬ 
selves according to law, and reason of Holy Church'. 
Tlus document, it should be observed, was altogether 

destitute of the force of law; for it con¬ 
tains no intimation whatever, of the as¬ 
sent citlior of Lords or Commons. It, 
nevcrtlieloss, was introduced into the 
Parliament RoU, among the statutes of 
the year; and has the distinction ufbeing the first penal 


Thia Ordln«n«e 
{utroUiircd ioto 
the PAritAineiit 
Roll| though with* 
out the con&cnt 
of l.<nrda or Com 
moua. 


enactment on our Statute Book, a^inst heretical pra* 
vity of opinion* In the next Parliament, indeed, the 


1 The document it given by Fox* See Wordtvrorth't ^ccl* 
ftog* voK i. p. 62, C3« 
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Commons declared, that it had been passed without 
their assent or concurrence, and prayed that it might 
be annulled, as it never was their intent to bind 
themselves to the bishops, more than their ancestors 
had been bound in times past. But tliough the 
King agreed to their petition, this spurious stnttite 
“ still remains among our laws, unrcpcaled, except 
by desuotude, and by inference from acts of much 
later times 

Armed with this formidable, but 
most unlawful jiower, the Primate as¬ 
sumed tlic title uf Iii<|uisitor of Here¬ 
tical Pravity throughout the whole pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury; and imnicdiately directed Ins 
attention to the extiriiation of heresy from the Cni- 
versity of Oxford. The Sessions, at the Grey Friars, 
were accordingly ix’sumcd. 'I'lic most peremj)tory 
instractions were issued to tlie Chnnrellor of Oxford, 
Robert Rigge, commanding liun to suppress all at¬ 
tendance on the preaching of certain persons, t’che- 
mently and notoriously suspected of heresy, naming, 
particularly, John Wiclif, and several of his followers, 
Hcrcfonl, Repingdon, Ashton, and Redman. And 
as the chancellor himself had recently manjfe8te<l a 
dispositiuu to favor some of the objectionable doc¬ 
trines, he received from the Archbishop a reiterated 
and solemn injunction, W abstain from all interfe¬ 
rence with the pnJccedings of those divines, who had 
been appointed to enquire and rejort respecting the 
state of religious opinion at Oxford. For the rest 


> Hallam, Middle voL ill. p. 132, 133. t'ux, in Wurdk- 
worth's Eccl. Iliog. wl. i. p. (>3. 
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of tlicir session the Synod were occupied with the 
cases of the individuals above named': but it is 
Wiciif iiimscif soniewhat remarkable, that Wiclifhim- 
S^re*S!e*AK;h* Self was, on this occasion, suffered to 
huiiop. remain unniuicsted, while his friends 

were exposed to all the bitter eonsequcuces of their 
activity in the ])runml{'atu»n of his principles. This 
may, perhaps, be ac(X)unl»*d for by tlie circumstance 
of his having deeliut'd bis resolution to appeal to the 
Crown: for, hiiw<'vcr disputd)le might be the regu¬ 
larity of such uii :i]>|K‘ul, it might be thought scarcely 
resja'ctful to the Royal autliority, M’h»)lly to disregard 
it. It has also l)een conjectured, that Widif's doc- 
PowiWy mill jin>- t*""*'*! heresies hud not entirely deprived 
rV hinj of the favor of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, an anbigonist too powerful to be 
nishly cncouiilered, even by the high-born and in¬ 
flexible Arehbisho]). 'I’lio thunders which were echo¬ 
ing round him, were, hciwover, unable to silence or 
intimirbite the Uefonner. Tluit his voice wms lifted 
up, among Ids own people, against the recent attempts 
to suminmi the jK)wers of the SUitc in aid of the au- 
tliorities of the Church, seems evident from the lan¬ 
guage of one of his parochial hondlies, in all proba¬ 
bility delivered about (his period. Me is speaking of 
the entondiment of Christ, ami of the abortive de¬ 
vices by whieh the priesthood conspired to prevent 
his resurrection: and these desperate expedients he 
produces, as illustrative of the attempts of the pre¬ 
lates to suppress the revival of the Gospel of Christ. 


‘ The pruceeUingfi against them may be found in Wilk. Cone, 
vol. iii. p. ISO—16U. 
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“ Jlveii thus,” he exclaims, “ do our high priests; 
lest God’s law, after all tlicy have done, should be 
quickcTied. Therefore make they statutes, stable as a 
rock; and they obtain grace of knights to confirm 
tliem; and this they well mark with the witness of 
lords : and all, lest the truth of God's Law, hid in 
the sepulcliR*, should break out, to the knowing of 
the common people. () Christ! Thy J^aw is hidden 
tlms; when wilt lliou s<*nd Thine Angel to remove 
the stone, ond shew Thy truth unto thy flock? 
Well I know that knights have taken gold in tliia 
case, to help that thy l.aw may Ik* iJius Ind, and 
Thine ordinances consumed : but, well 1 know that, at 
the day of <hM)in, it shall he manifest, and even hedore, 
when Thou arisest i^ainst all thine enemies 

But it was not to Ik* .supp«ised that Wielif, wlio 
had proclaimed, in the facr of tlm world, his resolu¬ 
tion to apjycftl to Ccesar, would c*onteiit himself witli 
an appeal to his parisliioiiers. In conformity with his 
declaration, in tlie following Xovem- 
her, 1382, he presented his complaint, 
which was addressed not t») the Crown 
only, hut to tlie King and Parliament On a pe¬ 
rusal of this paper, it will ajjjiear evicleut that he 


^ MS. Hunj« Bib. Rc^. cjuoted by Vaughan, vol.ib p, BO. 

* Thin document in print It in entitled, “ A complaint of 
John WycUf, exhibited to the King and Parliament.” It is not 
alwHyii to be met with deparately. The copy conMilteU by nw U 
tu be found in a volume of Tracti, in the public Library uf Cain* 
bridge, (Ff. 14. B.), tugether uith WIchTx Treafini* apnin^t the 
Orders of Friars, (which was published in the folluv^ing year, 

James's Apologia for John Wielif,—and several 
other pieces, of various dates. 
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seized the opportunity, thus afforded him, of bring¬ 
ing before the Legislature, not merely tlic sacramen¬ 
tal question, but nearly the whole substance of the 
cause, wliich it had been the work of his life to advo¬ 
cate and support. He divides his Gravamina into 
four main articles. The hrst of these exposes the 
absurdity of maintaining that a rule of religious life 
can be laid down by man, more perfect than that 
which is delivered to us by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles ; and he thus strikes at tlie very root of the 
authority and influence, claimed, in that age, by those 
various religious Onlers, to which nearly all tlic re¬ 
verence of the Christian world was then transferred. 
The second enlarges on tlic power of the secular 
magistrate over the temporal endowments of the 
Church; in opposition to the doctrine, then very 
generally held, and recx'iitly affirmed by certain friars 
at Coventry, that the possessions of the cleigy were 
absolutely beyond tbe jurisdiction of the State, and 
that to maiutaiii the contrary, was dninnably erro¬ 
neous and heretical. In the third article, he ad¬ 
verts, certainly in very immcasurcd language, to 
what has been represented by some as one of his 
favourite doctrines, viz., that every thing enjoyed by 
tlie clergy, more than may be needful for the most 
moderate neci'ssities of nature, is nothing better than 
“ theft, rapine, a^d sacrilege;’’ and that, if the pre¬ 
lates and priests be infected with the sins of idolatry, 
of covetousness, of pride, simony, man~quellitig, glut¬ 
tony, drunkenness, and lechery, they thereby incur, 
according to God’s law, the forfeiture of their tithes 
and offerings ; which, in that case, may lawfully be 
given to poor and needy men. The fourth article is 
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the only one, in this paper, in which he adverts to 
the question, respecting which he had declared, at 
Oxford, his determination to make tliis appeal; 
namely, the doctrine of the Eucharist: and it is to- 
markable, that, on this point, i^e^ffbstains from all 
difluseness either of statement br of argument. He 
contents himself with simply desiring, that ** Christ's 
teaclung and beloavc of the sacrament of His own 
body, that is plainly taught by Clirist and his Apos¬ 
tles, in Gospels and Pistles, may be tauglit 4}pcnlic 
in churches of Christian people; tlic contmric teach¬ 
ing, and false believe being brought up by cursed 
hypocrites, and heretics, and worldly priests, unken¬ 
ning in God’s law ; which seem that they are Apos¬ 
tles of Christ, but are/oofs/" He Il-uI, no doubt, 
the sagacity to perceive, that an elaborate exhibition 
of the merits of this ciucstion, wr>uld involve the ne¬ 
cessity of such profound research, and metaphysical 
discussion, as would be (piite out of ])laee before the 
harons, knights, and burgesses of the rccalTn, who 
might yet be fully qualified to estimate tlie more 
popular t«)pies upon which he had been enlarging. 
His “ Complaint ” closes with an animated protest 
against the selfishness of the priesthood, who, he 
says, were “ so busic aljout woridlie occupation, that 
they seemen better bayliifs, or reves, than ghostly 
priests of Jesus Christ.” 

This appeal was speedily followed petition of the 
by the petition of the Commons, al- 
ready adverted to, protesting against 
the Royal Ordinance, by which the civil 
authorities were converted into instruments to be 
wielded by the hierarchy, and employed for the ex- 
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tirpation of h^csy. Respecting this enactment, they 
complain, oa we liave seen, that whatever was moved 
therein, was without their assent; and they, accord¬ 
ingly, require its abrogation. With tliis requisition, 
the King, to all {l^i|pirance willingly, complied; hut, 
unfortunately, the unlnw'ful enactment hud, in a 
great measure, done its office. It had given a power¬ 
ful impulse to the work of religious persecution ; and, 
notwithsUnding its n-pesil, it was still allowed to re¬ 
tain its phice on Uie rwonls of J’arliament* in conse¬ 
quence, us some have imugint'd, of the sinister prac¬ 
tices of the Arehhishop. Rut however that mny bo, 
Wiclif derived but little Ix-nefit from this manifesta¬ 
tion of displeasure on tlic part of the Commons. He 
wicur (.iiminon- summoned to answer before the 

('<'*‘''iM*ation. at Oxford, respecting the 
(Miiuii Bi Ukiiini. opinions expressed in the Articles of 

his “Complaint;” and tlie doctrine propounded by 
him, relative to tlie Kuchanst, funned the most 
pn>ininrnt subject of inquisition. The inb'grity and 
fortitude of Wiclif were now put to a much severer 
test than any to which they hud yet been exposed. 
In his former jicrils, it might lx‘ suggested that his 
courage was inaiuly sup]>orted by his secret reliance 
on the Duke of Lancasters jirotection. His bit¬ 
terest adversaries were now de])rived of the comfort 


ju- i. insinuation. The Duke of Lan- 

j«y the Duke of custcr ODcnlv abandoned him*. His 
Latica^ti*r. ^ *' 

illustrious patron (who stood faithfully 


> The of the Sudbury Rlfgi^te^ (as we have seen 

above) U Pw/ advcnit Da% Lanca»tn««• • • 

pruhibend t^uod do extern non loquerctur de Uta materia/' Wilk. 
Cun. p. 171- But I am not altogether ceruiu, vvheiher tUU 
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by him so long as he was engaged in a conflit^ with 
the ojK'ii iniquities of the Papacy,) refused to attend 
him into these mysterious regions of tlietjiogical de¬ 
bate. He.was unwilling to encounter the wrath of 
the hierarchy, for the sake of (luestions rela¬ 

tive to faith or doctrine. On tfire occjision, there¬ 
fore, it may bo fairly said of Wic^ that “ iio man 
stood Math him, hut all forsook him.*^ TIjc displea¬ 
sure of his patron, however, was as powerless with 
him, as tb? thumlers of his sjiirituul adversaries; and 
the fidelity and courage wtlli which lie .acquitted him¬ 
self in this hour of jieril. may lie known from the 
words of his enemies ilicinsidves. According to 
their account, he pri^uci*d a cfinfessioii, 
containing, suhstaufially, all his former i*''''P''"'"'*- 
errors ; luul, like an innirrigibli* hen-tic, n-fnted all 
the doctors of the Second Millenary, <*n the <|nesiion 
of the Saeranu-iit of the Altar ; afliniiing that, witli 
the exception of Uerengariiis, they were involied in 
error; nay, tliat Satan was loosed, and had put forth 
his power, in the jxrsoii of the Master id' the Sen¬ 
tences, and of all who hail preached the Oatholie faith 
herein *. 


means that the I hike rame to Wirlif for tins piir|>ose« hi* 
pii.claimefl, ul Ox font, his resolution tu sippeui; or, not till after 
he had actually prosonled Ills coiiiplHJiit tu the King and Farlir)- 
inent : most prohnbly the fnniier. 

*' ' ** Incepit i;uiircssioiieni ((uandani face re, in (|ua contine- 

hatur omois error prlstiiiu% (M*d hecrctiua sub vvlamino varni 
verborum) in qua dixit suum cuuccptum, «t nUus cst buaiu son* 
tentiam probare. 8ed, velut hsroticus pcrtiuaxt r4;ptitavit umnes 
doctorcfi dc Huciindo •Milipnario, in dc Sarramentu alfa* 

rU ; ef dixit onines erris^e prster B^rengariuin. • • • ••Dixit pa* 
liitn Sathanain »oIutiim» et potestaten habere in Magistro Senten* 
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It fiast noti however, be dissembled, that one his- 
toriea has given a very different aspect to this por¬ 
tion history. hI maint^s that hitherto 

WicM had relied solely on protection the duke, 
^d^at no'<.hhi^||tet his patronage liadT saved the 
heretic and his a^rcrentS from ignominy .ind destruc¬ 
tion ; that whcoa^c was called upon to answer for 
Ilia iH'rversionSj^^he instanlly laid aside his auda¬ 
cious bearing, put on the breastplate of dotage, at¬ 
tempted to disclaim his extravagant an& fantastic 
errors, and protcsti-d tliat tlic f(>llics he was called 
upon to answer for, were basely and falsely ascribed 
to him by* the malicious ingenuity oiyiis enemies *. * 
This calumny has been so frcc|U^t!j^^peated, that, 
to the present hour, there arc mkny Who, wliile they 
arc disposed to honor and venerate his memory, yet 
comjilnin that a mist of suspicion still hangs over this 
passage of his life, ami impairs the clearness of their 
confidence in his inti'grity. That our readers may 
be enabled to judge of these imputations of duplicity, 

it will be jiroper to call their attention 
to the two written confessions, one in 


DellTcn In 
confeasiont^ one 
in Erii^Ush, tiie 

«iier ill Latin. English, thc other in Latin, which con¬ 
tain the substance of his defence before Uie convoca- 
tifin at Oxford. 

Kia Knf^liKh 
fesftuin. 


His confession in English is a con 
else, and tolerably perspicuous docu¬ 
ment ; framed, as it would seem, with a view to 
convey his sentiments to the popular apprehension, 


tiarum, vt in omnibus, qui fidem Catholicum prasdiesverunt.'* 
Sudbury UegUter, in Wilk. Cone. vol. iii. p. I?!. 

‘ Kniglilun, p. 264?. 
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and, accordingly» weeded from the subtlety ofl^cho- 
lustic distinctions. In tlus paper he affirms, that the 
sacrament of the altar is very God'$ form of 

bread ; andtliatif it be broken into three parts, <]|ijnto 
a thousand, everyone of thesc^isth^piMime God's body': 
and he adds, that it is heresy to believe tliat this sacra¬ 
ment is God's body, and no bread, in truth, it is 
h:>(h together ; in its ovoi nature it is very breiul; hiit 
xacrnmcnlt^Hy, it is the ImkIv of Christ. And he 
scruplc.s nut to affirm his ludief that the oartli 
trembled, when the coutieil was hold at tlic Grey 
Friars in London, in te.stinumy of Gorl’s anjjer at llie 
heresies mainCgimt'd by his ju<l(*o8 in that assembly. 
Such will bo Iwid to be the substance of this con¬ 
fession'; and what infatuation could have enabled 
Knighton to find in this doviimeiit a disclaimer of 
Wiclif’s opinions, it is beyond all ordinary penetra¬ 
tion to discover. In ll»e .spirit of it, most a.ssiire<lly, 
there is nothing which siivoiirx of eonardiee : for he 
tells his inquisitors to their face, that their j)e' ver¬ 
sions were so monstrous as to call down sensible 
tokens of the divine dis^easure. In i]ic Ivltcr of it, 
there is nothing to arraign him of duplicity ; for the 
doctrine here maintained is, in fact, no other than 
that which he had uniformly sis-sertcd, both before the 
University at Oxford, and before his people at Lut¬ 
terworth. If it he tirged that there is iiieonsisteney 
on tlie face of this pajier, since it aflinns, in one part, 
that the sacrament is Chri.st's body verily, and in 
another, that it is so only sucramenially, or spiri¬ 
tually,—the obviou.s answer is, that if this l)c an in- 

^ It is printed in Lewis, c. \i. p. 102—104, A-oiii Kni^lilun 
2049. 2600. 
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consistency, it is one which he had in common with 
miiltitudeB who spoke or wrote on the subject, ages 
before thetninsuhstantiadng tiieory was ever heard of: 
iiay,Jhe may almost he said to have it,*in common with 
our own llcformera, wj^ose catechism declares that 
the body and bJo'Kl of Christ are I'erihj and indeed 
taken by tlie fait&fulin the Lord's Supper. How these 
expressions are to be reconciled, is a i£ucstion totidly 
distinct. Hut nothing can be more certain than tlie ' 
fact, that they have been considered as capable of 
reconciliation by numbers who never dreamed of a 
corporeal^ and local presence; and if so, it is extra* 
vagantto produce this language, as a proof of Wiclif’s 
timidity and vacillation. The ossertira that the body 
of Christ, in its full integrity, is present in every 
fragment into which the elements may }>c dirided, is, 
at first sight, somewhat more perplexing. The per¬ 
plexity, however, will \at)ihh, when we find that such, 
very nearly, was the language heltl even by the 
Church of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers,—a Church 
wliich, beyond dispute, was, on this point, free from 
superstitious prarity. Without any controviTsy to 
maintain,—without any inquisitors u> propitiate,-^the 
folluwiiig*is the mimner in which the author of the 
Saxon homily, above adverted xQ, expresses himself 
respecting the sacrament of the altar: “ The houscll is 
corraptihlc, and divided jpto sundry parts, cut by the 
tcctli, and sent into stomach; nevertheless, after 
f(kostly might, it is all in every part. Many receive 
that holy body; and yet it is so, all in every part, 
after gliostly mystery. Tliough some take less (than 
others), yet is there no more might in the more port 
than iu the less; because it is in all men after the 

7 
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invisthle might No man who has perused the 
rest of the discourse can doubt, for a moment, tliat 
tlie M'ords above recited were designed to convey this 
sense,—namely, that, however minutely the sacra¬ 
mental elements might be divided, each portion would 
be equally efficacious in conveying to the respective 
communicants, the benefits (whatever they might be), 
attached to the due receiving of Christ’s body. Why, 
then, is Ji more Popish meaning be given to the words 
of Wiclif, when he s.ays that, whether tlie host be 
broken into three ports, or into a thousand, of each 
part it nuiy be predicated, with equal truth, that it is 
the same body of Christ ? 

Tlio Latin confession* drawn up hy nisUtinconfc 
'Wiclif, on this occasion, is very much 
longer than the English one, and very much more 
defective in simplicity. Being composed more par¬ 
ticularly for understandings accustomed to the wcirsc' 
than Cretan labyrinth of the Schools, it has, from the 
beginning to the end of it, the ap|K-{u~jncu of a series 
of metaphysiciOl and scholastic enigmas. It begins 
with avowing, distinctly, that the body of Clirist, 
(the same which was bom of the "Viigin, suffered on 
the cross, was buri^ ^rose again, ascended mto hea- 
\ -n, and now sits R the right hand of God) is truly 
and really the sacramental bread and consecrated 
host. But then he proceeds to qualify this statement 
by the confession, that he dares not aflirm it to be 
the body of Christ, essentially, substantially, corpo¬ 
really, or identically; and in order to make the 

^ Te!(timor\ie of Abtiquitie, p. 37» 38* 

* This Lfttin ConfeiMion is printed in Low is ^ Appendix 
Nos 21, P.32S. 




matter quite intelligible, he tells us diat ^ere arc 
three modes in which the body of our Lord may 
exist in the sacrament, namely,—the virtual, the 
spiritual, »nd the saoramental-i an& three modes, 
more true and real than the former, in which it inay 
exist it\ heaven,—the substantial, the corporeal, and 
tlie dimensional. Then be. plunges us into a perfect 
jiinglf of aignmontation, in which 1 profess myself 
tillable to sec my own way, and through which I, 
therefore, will not attempt to conduct the rcatlcr. 


lie emerges, however, at precisely the same conclusion 
on wliich he takes his stand in his English confession; 
namely, tliat the vciicrahle sacrament of the altar, is, 
naturally bread and wine, sacramentally the body 
and blood of (Hirist; and that the notion, that the 


Kneharist is a mere accident separated from its pro¬ 
per subject, involves both absurdity and heresy. He 
concludes, by atfirnVlng that the of Baal, with 

a mendacity worthy of the school of their father, 
magnify ihi' eonsr-cralion of these acvhleni.s, reckon 
all masses but their own luiworthy to be heard, and 


pronounce unfit for graduatiiin all wlio dissent from 
their impostures; and he expresses his confidence, 
that truth shall finally overcome them. 

Here then, it may again be asked, where are the 


proofs of Wiclif’s defection from his own cause ? All 
the mazes and doublings of his scholastic logic con¬ 
duct him, somehow or other, to the very position 
which was assailed hy his adversariesa position 
which he here maintains without a symptom of un¬ 
steadiness or terror; for he openly stigmatizes his 


persecutors as priests of Baal, and ministers of the 
father of lies! From the charge of confusion, and 
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apparent inconsistency, it may perhaps be a matter of 
much more difficulty to vindicate his statements. 
Righteously and fully to estimate his merits or dc- 
ineritH, in this particular, would probably require the 
application of a mind, as familiarly con versa nt ;is liis 
own with the barbarous jargon of the schools, and 
with the modes of reoioning, and the habits of 
thought, then universally ])rcvalent in the seminaries 
of leanring and theology. There is, also, another 
consideration, which no one should, for a moment, 
lose sight of, who would pnifiUibly and impartially 
examine this, or any other pass;tgc, in the history of 
the sacramental controversy. From a very early 
period, tliiH venerable rite was spoken of as a most 
awful mystery K There seems to have prevailed, in 


* III the lihiricy AHTibcd to Si. Jumes, tbc Hat*rami*nl»l 
nre called ICtpa nytaif9ivTfif Wgia,* {yruv^Kivta, iipprjra, 
dxpavra, Jly varioUK Christian 

writen they ak* dcMgimtctl Uy the fiiMowing nauicHt Xttrovpyia* 
fiv^ffptoy ufiot'py<<i* Hna i:ai 0n67roiVQ 

XopiC' iwpov lliri^piQV i^fiov' pvrfffic’ Xarptia* 

£^Xoyia* tixopt<fria‘ rc>li(P^ reXirwv. Doniiniciun; hustia 
lio^tiarum; myi^tcrium niymgrioruru. 

The dispoHiliun ulmnst every acet, to acc in the 

Ruc^arUt ojl time viaA awful and precious, t* strikingly illub- 
trated by J. Taylor:—“The liehcildcrs of a dove walking the 
sunshine, as tliey ^tand in several aspects and dibtaiicch, some 
see red, and others purple, others perceive nothing but green, 
but all allow and love the lieautics: ao do the several forms of 
ChrisUatiH, as they nre instructed by their first teachers, or their 
own experience, conducted by their fancy and proper priiiriplcA, 
look upon these glorious mysteries, some as virtually contaiiiing 
the reward of obedience; some as solemnities of thank«givlug, 
and record^i of blessing; soine as the objective increase of faith t 
others aa sacramental partidpationi of Christ; others as acts and 
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all ages, an extreme anxie^ to avoid every mode of 
speech which might lower iu dignity and solemnity 
in the estimation of the people. The language of die 

* w ^ 

ancient fathers bears emphatic testimony to tlie ex¬ 
istence of this feelings It frequently is such» as to 
identify the hallowed elements with the sacrifice they 
represented ^ When speaking with didactic caution, 

in&iruments of natural union;—yet all affirm lome great thing 
or other of it, and, by their very differences, confess the imnien- 
Ally of the glory,** 

t When you act Ms bofly bcf<»re you/* says the most 
eloquent of the Greek Fathers, in speaking of the sacred ele* 
menu, *‘say to yourself, ihU is the body whick was nailed to 
tiie cross, but winch death could not confine, l^as f/us which 
the sun beheld fised to the arcurKcd tree, and instantly veiled 
his light. It w.is this that rent the vail, ami burst the rocks, and 
couvul?iod the earth. Do you wish to comprehend Hhe full ex* 
tent ofjts powers f Ask the daughter of affiiction who touched 
the hem of the garmcftt that encircled iU Ask tlic sea which 
bore this body on the surfarc. Ask Satan himself—' What lias 
inflicted on ihcc this incnruhlc wound? W'hat has robbed thee of 
thy strength? Whence these chains and this captivity?* He 
will answer, that ihh crucified bo^is the foe that hath broken 
his weapons, and bath bruised ijPhead, and hath exposed to 
shame and defeat the prinripalitieagpd IH>wors of his kingdom. 
Ask Death, and say unto him.—* Hvhast thou been rifled of thy 
sting, and how hath thy victory wrested from thee ? How 
is it that thou hast become the laughing-stock of youths and 
maidens—thou that wast the terror both of the ungodly and the 
righteous V They will both answer by ageusing tkis mysterious 
body of their discomfiture and disgrace. For |rhen this body 
woa crucified, then the dead ar ose ■ a nd the prison of the grave 
was liurst open—and the tenants of the tomb were set free—and 
the warders of hdl were terror-stricken.*' And, again, still more 
strongly^'' Behold, f shew you here, not angels, nor archangeiSp 
nor the heaven of heavens,—bat the Master of all these! Behold 
-i-the must precious of all tilings U exposed to your gase;—andp 
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thev woald'carefully separate the symbol from the 
object siffnificd; but when endeavouring to elevate 
the devotion of their TOngregations, they often forgot 

4 ^ 

this watchhilness and discretion, and expressed them¬ 
selves in terms which, frequently repeated, would 
naturally familiarize the hearers with the notion, that 
the body of our Saviour was actually and locally 
present, in the consecrated l>read juid wine; and thus 
it was, that the imjiassioned <‘loqucncc of tlie preach¬ 
ers grew, imjierccjitihly, into tlie doctrine of the 
Church. The conscijuences of this may easily he 
imagined. In the process of time, it imposed upon 
di'V'iuos the^o|)elc8s task of n'conciUng the language 
of rhetoric M-ith that of meUiphysics. They dreaded 
to speak of tlw presence of Clmst’s body in tlie sacra¬ 
ment, HSOtherwi.se than rcof, lest they should thereby 
degrade that heavenly mysU*ry; and yet they felt them¬ 
selves eompcllcd to acknowleilge, almost in the sjune 
breath, that this presence w.as hut figurative and spiri¬ 
tual, lest they should seem to contend for a jiresence 
strictly local and corjioreal. Hence the inextricable 
confusion of this dopAtment of the ancient theology 
of Europe. Hence the darkness and perjilexity of 
tills confession of "V 'll' Tlicre can be very little 

not only but you are allowed to touch it» and to handle it; 
nay—not nicroly tOp touch it, but actually to feed upon iu”— 
Chry«09C llojn, ixlUi. in 1 Cor« vol. x. p. 21?—219. Ed. Bened« 
This sort of fervid and poetical theologys was well dtied to 
prepare the glowing imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics, for 
the highest mystcriea of the sacromeiital doctrine; and the only 
wonder is, that the tenet of transubstantiatTon should have first 
made its appearance in the Western, rather than in the Kastern 
Church. 
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doubt that many sincere, and many profound think¬ 
ers, found no refuge from the difficulticR whfc had 
gathered round the question, but in the bottomless 
pit of Tran substantiation. Into this abyss, however, 
Wiclif refused to phmge. Ui^’d as he was to the 
edge of the gulf by his adversaries, he always stub¬ 
bornly wliecled round ngitiii, and buried himself once 
more in the labyrinth of his scholastic metaphysics. 
The fault of his F^atin confession, accordingly, is,— 
not that it contains a recrantation of his opinions,— 
Imt, that it bnstles all ov«t with the thorns and bram¬ 
bles which grcw^lp n.atunilly in the wilderness through 
which he wandered. And, whatever ma;||_he the en¬ 
tanglement of his lof^c, he contrives to scramble 
through it b) the s'cry point, agsiinat M'liich the assaults 
of his antagonists an* direct'd; and when he is once 
tlii're, he, loudly and scornfully, defies tliem to dis¬ 
lodge him. 

That his Confessions did not, in the estimation of 
his Inqiusitors, or their adherents, amount to any 
thing like an abandonment of his principles, may be 
safely concluded from the facti that he was assailed 
by six several antagjinists immediately after their 
publicittiim b It niuy% alsq^Be inferred, from the 
result of the proceedings agi^ft him. His judges, 
indeed, did not consign him to martyrdom. The 
heretic was, now, well stricken in ye*rs ; age and toil 
together had done their work on his constitution; and 
a few winters more would rid the Church of him that 
troubled her. It was scarcely worth the hazard of 
popular commoUon and discontent, to light up the 


> Wordsw. EccL Biogr. Vol. i. p. 49. 
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fires of persecution for a victim whom the course of 
naturu^^'uuld ])robal)lY soon remove. Besides, nei¬ 
ther the Church nor tlie State of England were as 
yet fiuniliar with the work of hli>od; and it might 
have been dangerous to begin it witli one who was 
not only ’venerablo for his years, hut still honored for 
his labours and his servicc.s. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it would by' a sufficient triumph for the 
hierarchy to separate tlieir enemy f«»r ever from the 
most illustrious seene of his warfare ; and letters were 
acconlingly obtained from the King which eoudeiniied 
him to hanishmeut from the Univei>ity of Oxford. 
Tlie short remnant of his days was vb-kp* iiic «.•- 
passedin tlll^etiremenf of Lullerworlh; 
and was divided between the discliafge 
of his pustond care, and the continued toils of his 
study. Neither time nor infirmity could uhate the 
fire of his devotion to the cause of truth; and, to 
the very last, he laboured by bis writings Ui give a 
wider diffusion to bis prineijdes. 

Somewliere about tins time it was Jtf Ik sumruotifd 
that Wielif received a snminuns from po-ir in-fiire him. 
the Pope, Urban VI. commanding him to appear be¬ 
fore him in j)er.son, and there tf» defend himself frtnn 
th." imputation of heretirffl doctrines. His an-swer to 


this mandate i.s a very curious docu- 

, Hii ftniwer. 

ment* He was then suKenn;; from pa- 

ralysis, and was thus disabled for so formidable a 


journey. In his reply, however, he docs not content 


himself with declining to obey the citation ; hut 
seizes the opportunity of offering to the Pontiff much 
salutary and unceremonious advice. He jirofesscs 
his joyful readiness to give account of his faith to all 
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true .men, and especially to the Pope, wliom he ac¬ 
knowledges to be the highest Vicar that Christ has on 
earth; adding, however, that his greatnesa is not to 
be estimated by his worldly pomp, but by his more 
eminent conformity to the law of Clirist; who, while 
on earth, was the poorest of men, “ both in spirit and 
in having.” It M'as therefore, he submitted, most 
wholesome counsel, that his Holiness should leave 
his woildly lr>rdship t<) worldly lords, and move 
speedily all his clerks to do the same; and if tliis 
opinion of Itis should be found erroneous, he was 
willing to be amended, even by death, if it were 
needful. He protests tliat if lie might tm^'el in per- 
sonjhe would, with God’s will, go to thffTope; but 
Christ liad “ needed" him to the contrary; and to 
Christ’s Mill it became both him and the Pope to 
submit,—unless llio Pope were willing to set up 
openly for Antichrist 

> Ttu« letter h to be found in Lcwi«, Appendix, No. 23. 

p. 

It 00 b.ippTTifi ihftt Mr. SwinH'8*K Rampton Lecture for 
did not fall in my way« until aRer the obove had 

Ikh'u wnt to the press. ! should, otherwise, havo gladly iicised 
tl\c opportunity of acknowledging, iti the proper place, the ob*' 
Ugatinns cotiferred on out Churchy by that valuable writer, in 
hU “In^iuiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon Church.'* 
ft is hi his seventh sermon that Mr. Soamc* exhibits ** that ada^ 
inantltie rliain of testimonies,—extending unbroken from Bede 
to the Korman Conquest,—which proves, even to clemonstratfon, 
that ancient England was taught expressly to deny the leading 
distinctive doctrine of modern Rome the doctrine which, 
upwards of four centuries aRer the Con4|ue«t. Wiclif intrepidly 
laboured to overthrow. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


1302—1304. 


(Jontinutd hhort nf in hn rHirtntnt—Cruiadi for Urban 

VL ktntUr th^ command Spencttj liUkpp of Norwich—lU 
faiiurc^lVkUJ'c ** Oi^rciions to the Frerefi**—Ht condemni Ifw 
Crnsath^—IJis opiiiionc rcjsprctinft the of uwrs—Jic 

eonceivenhk life to be in dnrif^cr from kii enemies—lliit rfi-n/A— 
Iltjf rharf$^r~Tradifioni rrsperiing him at tvtterworth—Hie 
pre/emwnW not inronit/f/eN/ with his notions retprefing elirtcal 
poseessiomc—itlrtif not a potUical CkurcftoMH—Admirahtc for 
his personal pteipt as well os/or his oppttsititm to Romnh abase 
—Ills nHUH'oried energy—FrobaMe effect of the seholastir dis* 
eipline on his wind—alfrged roorseness of krs invectives—Com^ 
parison of IVir/if with Luther—Pretmlence of H'ieliT^ doctrines 
at 0.rfurd after his death—The testimamial of the University, ht 
honor of his memory, in IMiH—QnesUmtf its ftuthent* ity eon- 
sidered—Pertecuiwn of tVicUCs memory by the Papal writers 
—Preval<*nce of his opimiofw in Htthemin — fits remains tiistH- 
ierred by a decree of the Council of Constance. 


The palsy which disabled Wiclif for at- continu”’ Ubo« 
tendance on the Pojh!, was, fortunately, *0“ i*!* 

not severe enough to suspend, for a rao- 
meut, the laborious exercise of his mental powers. No¬ 
thing can well be more surprising than the unwearied 
activity with which he continued to assail, from the 
retirement of his parsonage, the manifold abuses of 
the Ecclesiastical Hystem. To write completely the 
history of the two last years of his life, would, in 
fact, be to enumerate and to analyse a long series of 
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publications, following each other in tlie closest order, 
and exhibiting proofs of unexhausted sscal and power. 
Besides his ordinary labours for the pulpit, there arc 
fourteen or fifteen of lus treatises, several of them 
among the most important of his M'ritings, the pub¬ 
lication of wliich may safely be assigned to this very 
period. Whether the whole of these were actually 
composed during the interval in question,—orwliether 
tJiey were }>artly preparetl before, and tlicn wrought 
up ami finished,—it is now,^i|(5arccly possible to as- 
aTtuin. But the date of their appearance before tlic 
world seems to l)c fixed to this time, beyond all rea¬ 
sonable doubt, by their occasional allusion to preced¬ 
ing circumstances and events. Tlu; spectacle they 
present to us is singularly interesting and admirable. 
Tliey set before us the example a man worn down 
by a life of toil and anxiety—smitten with a malady 
whicli might seem to command a cessation of all ha¬ 
rassing exertion—-just escaped from the very jaws of 
destruction,—andwOitantly expecting, (as the tenor 
of his latest writings seems jdainly to intimate,) that 
Persecution would soon be ready to do lier worst 
upon him—and learning no lesson of indolence 
or cowardice from these perils and troubles. On the 
contrarj’, his energies appeared, if any tiling, to gather 
strength and brightness, as the shadows of death were 
tliickcning round his temples. Never, perhaps, since 
the commencement of his wariarc, was W’iclif more 
formidable, than during the season of his final banish¬ 
ment to Lutterworth. Never was his voice more 
loudly raisc'd in the cause of Scriptural truth, than 
at the approach of that hour which was to sUence it 
for ever. 
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We have seen that, on a fonner occa- ,,53 
sion, the clanger which threatened Wiclif 
and his followers was powcrftilly di- 

* ^ tuand of Hpencvr, 

vertod by the grand Papul Achism >vhich of Nor- 

began to distract the attention of all 
Europe. 'J'hc same cause o^onfusion still continued 
in unabated o]>cration; and at this time manifested 
itself in a mode very curiously illustrative of the 
spirit of the ago. England was, at that jieriod, the 
leading State M'hicli supported the el.iims of ITrban 
VI. to the Papacy, in oj)|msition to those of Clement; 
and the manner in M hiel« her patronage was exerted, 
was such ns to shew, that the principles of religions 
reformation, however vigorously infused hy Wiclif and 
his adherents, had as yet hut very imperieetly mixed 
themselves witli the nmral cireulntion of the English 
people. A cnisude was proeluimed for the purpose 
of establisliing tlic title of the rightful Pontilf; and, 
the cause being eminently sacred, it was thought that 
an ecclesiastic wji.s unqiiestionablj^' 3 ie properest per¬ 
son to coiiduel it. Acconlingly, the Individual fixed 
upon to take the command of the British forces em¬ 
ployed on tills expedition was Sjiencer, the 

youtliful Bislinp of Xorwieh; a man, in some respects, 
Signally qualified for such a charge. Jle was of high 
birth, unimpea^uible orthodoxy, notorious for his 
inflexible (b-votion to the interests of the Church, and 
celebrated tor tliut spirit of martial enterprise which, 
in those times, was regarded a.s no ungraceful acerim- 
paniment to the spiritual function. His detv'.Htatiun 
of Ijollardism was such as to render him worthy of a 
place in the (’ommissiou assembled in the c}»aml>cr 
of tlic Preaching Friars, and rendered for ever me- 
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morable by the earthquake which had nearly con¬ 
founded its proceedings. His martial quality had 
found an opportonity for display during the feai^ 
insurrection of the peasantry, and' was said to have 
been mainly iuatrumcntal in preserving his own dio¬ 
cese irom the dreadfufir cfTccts of that commotion. 
Instead of confining himself, on that occasion, to a 
warfare! whose neapon$ n-ere not carnal, he put forth 
the arm (^Jlexh with undaunted confidence and vigour. 
The spiritual guide was foigotten in the feudal baron; 
and, at tlie head of his vassals, the adventurous Pre¬ 
late taught “ the ribald multitude,” (as he styled 
them,) to respect the laws, which the 8U}>ineneBS or the 
panic of tlie government had exposed to most dis¬ 
graceful outrage. There is s«>metliing almost di¬ 
verting in the description of this bellipotent Church¬ 
man, given by the annalist, who, with manifest 
satisfaction, records his exploits. He is represented to 
^s as “ armed to the very nails—grasping his lance in 
his right-hand —^burying his spurs in tlie flanks of his 
charger—rusliing witli the fury of a wild boar into the 
midst of the ras^ crowd, and there dealing confusion 
and havoc arodCSbun,” until victory declared for the 
mailed functionary of sanctity and peace ^ 1 Such 
was tlie remarkable personage entrusted with the 
cliompionship of Urban VI. He went forth to the 
adventure armed with all the might, and all the m^c, 
wherewitli the superstition of the age could encircle 
him. A public man^te was issued by the Primate 
calling for the prayers of the faithful on behalf of an 
cnteqirise, which had for its object the extermination 


> Wnltinghun. p. 278,279. 


* WiJk. Cone. p. 17C, 177. 
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of the heretics: and, (what was of infinitely greater 
importance and efficacy), “ marvellous indulgences *” 
were placed by Urban at the dispoia], of the llishop, 
which enabled him to collect an incredible amount of 
treasure; towards which, tlic faith and bounty of the 
female sex supplied the modt prodigal contributions. 
By these stupendous absolutions, both the q\iick and 
tlie dead were released from the guilt and tlic punish* 
ment of sin, provided always that the libendi^ of the 
living w*as I'ully commensurate to the extent of the 
Iwncfit c<mfeiTed. And that nothing miglit he want¬ 
ing to stimulate the believers to profusion, it was 
fearlessly ullinned by many of the Bi8hoj)’,H commis¬ 
saries, that angels would descend from herivi>n, at 
their wonl, to snatch the souls of the guilty fr«)m the 
abodes of purgatory, and to conduct tlieni without 
delay to the realms of bliss*. It would be alien from 
the purjjose of the present work to introduce a narni- 
tivc of thin expedition. It must he enough to say, thujj^ 
the impetuous Churchman proved, after all, hut a very 
sorrj’ captain. The vulgar attribute of counigi*, he 
most undoubtedly possessed; b ^ his intrepidity 
seems to Imvc been wholly unmix^^ith any biglier 
military (jualities; and the enterprise had precisely 
that termination which might be expected from the 
rashness, arrogance, and obstinacy of its of ,he 

commander. After spreading carnage '^**‘*®- 
and devastation tlirough various parts of Flanders, 
the crusaders were soon compt^lcd to return, rich in 

> “ Mitabiles indulgentia*.” &c. Knight, p. 2071. 

> All this is gravely related by Knighton, at a very edifying 
aiTairi Knight. 2671. 
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nothing but deeds’'of waste and blnodsbed; and the 
fiery prelate on revisiting his country, was 

greeted with th| llniversal outcry of puhKc scorn ^ 
This nuul adventure, and the means by which the 
sinews of its warfare were supjilied, must have fur¬ 
nished Wielif with mournful proirf that liis lahours 
hiid, hitherto, made no deep iij^ossion upon the 
pact and solid mass of the naHonal superstitions. 
But to l^m, d(‘jection ami despair seem to have been 
unknown, fic was always prepared to work like one 
who felt that he was toiling for future agc‘S. The 
crusade against ('loment might have persuaded a less 
resolute spirit that all reslstanco to the powers of 
falsehood were vain juul hopeless. 'Wielif had no 
ears to hear such treacherous whisperings. His spirit 
was powcri'ully moved within him atfliis fresh eruption 
of impiety; and Ids Inmost indignation was manifested 

Wielif. OI.JW- “ n‘U(!wal of his contest with thcMen- 

Uoi.. to tho dieants; f.jr the Mendicants, as miaht 
^ he expected, w'ere the busiest among 
Uic tributc-gatlieriTs for the cntcqirise in question. 
Accordingly, it was at this period that he put forth his 
tract, entitled “ Ejections to tlie Frcrcs the same 
treatise which has been already noticed, and in which, 
under fifty compendious sirticles, he concentratei and 
suras up nearly all the censures which he had ever 
advanced against their practices and opinions. That 
the tract in question appeared about tliis time,<8 ren¬ 
dered ccrtai^ by its allasion to the sacramental con¬ 
troversy,—to the Papal schiswlj—and to the war in 
Flanders, as an expedition, the only object of which 


> FroUsart. Waliingh. 
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waa “ to make Christ’s Vicar, the wealthiest in the 
world.” Ini another of his wori^,^ which M’as also 
published nearly at the some the Sentence 

of the Curse Expounded,” he makes a «,n.U‘mBii (in¬ 
direct attack on the iiifiitiuition of tlie 
Crusaders. He there complains thsit the Pope brings 
«the seal and baaiier of Christ on the cross, tluit is 
the token of ju-ace, mercy, and cliarity, for to sice all 
Christen men, for lo>e of twaic false priests, that ben 
open Anti-Christs, tor to mcyuteyuc their worldly 
state, to oppress Clmstemlom, worse than Jews weren 
against holy writ, and life ol'Christ and hisapostlcs.” 
And he asks, indignantly, *• Why wole nt>l the proud 
priest of Rome grant lull pardon to all nx'n for to 
* live in peace, and charitie, and })utience, as he dt»th 
to all men to fight and slee Cliristen men ' ?” The 
same subject is introduced into his treatise on tlie 
seven deadly sins; and it furnishes him witli an oc¬ 
casion <if propounding eertaiu eccentric and adventu¬ 


rous opinions relative to the jn-aclice of ^r. The 
Utle of coiicincst he coutx'ives to be .'i-i-i..... 

Utterly worthless and untcmible, unless 
the conquest itself be expressly cott- 
manded by the Almighty; us in tlie case of the tribes 
of Isn^l, when they seized uiwii the land of Ca¬ 
naan. And, even so, in these latter days, wlien sin 
hath UTought the forfeiture of any kingdom, Christ, 
•as the yightfiil Sovereign of .'ll! the earth, may, by 
his word, deliver that kingdom into the hands of 
whom he will. But then he affirms, that it is not 
within human comjietcncy to pronounce that any 


• Lrwb, c. vii. p. 121. 
U 
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such forfeiture hath actually been incurred, unless 
the assailants are ccrtiiied thereof by a revelation from 
heaven. A very dificrent doctrine, he allowed, was 
held by the supreme Pontiff, and his adherents, who 
have frequently given their sanction to religious 
wars ^: but it was always to be kept in mind, that 
St. Peter himself was liiible to error; and it might, 
tht'rcron.', fairly be surmised, that the same infirmity 
hjwl descended to his successors: and he infers, from 
the wh^e matter, that all hostilities undertaken with¬ 
out a special injunction from the God of battles, arc, 
under the Christian dispensation, ns indefensible, as 
they were under the Jewish theocracy. Wars of 
self-defence fare little better, in his judgment, than 
wars of conquest or aggression. Fiends, he tells us, 
have been witlistood hy angels, and righteous men 
have often overcame the wicked: but in neither in¬ 
stance lias the cause been committed to the arbitre- 
ment of force. Sometimes the law of the land will 
enable lil^a resist our adversaries; and, at all times, 
men of the Gospel, by the spirit of patience and 
of peace, have been, and ever may be, conquerors 
through the suffering of death. How the quarrels of 
nations are to be settled upon these principles, he 
does uot proceed to instruct us. Possibly h^^ight 
be withheld by the conviction, that it would be to 
little purpose to enlaige further upon a doctrine, 
which, as he confesses, he well knew wou^ be re^ 
ceived with general soom. ContemptiUe as it was, 

♦ s 

^ ** $^uch warH,** Puller, increased the intr^io of the 
Vope'$ rcvenitf Some say pnrpitory fire heateth his kitchen: 
they may add, the holy war filled his pot, if not paid for all his 
second course,’*—Holy War, B. v. c. 12. 
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however, he avers that men, who would be martyrs 
for the law of God, would hold thereby: and he sar¬ 
castically adds, that the knight who derives his 
honors from the slaughter of his fellow-creatures, is 
frequently outdone by the hangman, who killcth 
many more, and witli a better title 

Whatever may be the crudity of some of tliesc 
positions, it is obvious that he who insisted on them, 
would be prepared to givi' no ({uartcr to the ipiquities 
of this Pajial crusade. He accordingly returns, re¬ 
peatedly, to the chaige against it. A fighting priest, 
he describes us no liettcr than a fiend, stained ibiilnith 
homicide. The friars, indeed, may say that bishoiis 
can fight best of all men, and that the work becomes 
them nobly, since they arc lords of the whole world. 
Thus, they Udl us, did Maccabeus %fat; and Clirist 
bade his disciples sell their coats, and buy them 
swords; but whereto, if not to fight ? But\))irist, 
he n'plies, taught not his apostles to fight w^i swords 
of iron, but with the sword of God's word, vhich 
standeth in meekness of hcai't. and in prudence of 
tongue; and the two Popes wrmld do well to jpve 
heed to these truths, when they fight with each other, 
with the most blasphemous leasings, tligt ever issued 
ou» of hell*. 

That Wiclif was fully aware of the ne concrive. ht, 
danger attendant on all this “free- 
spoken truth," seems clear from va- »"*"»• 
rious x>assage8 of his writings,. 4iid, more e^cciully, of 

^ MS. Horn. Bib. Reg. 18. h. ix. p. 109. cited by Vatighun^ 

vol. H. p. 211. 

^ From the MS. of l>r. James in the Bodleian, cited by 
Vaughan, voU lu p. 212, 213. 
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his Trialogns, which was produced after his banish- 
ment from Oxford, and in whicli it is plainly inti¬ 
mated, that a multitude of the fiiars, and of others 
who were csilled Christians, were then compassing his 
death by every variety of machinijtion *. That he 
had fully counted the cost of his warfare, is further 
evident from the language in which he cemtends for 
the necessity <if constant preparation for martyrdom. 
“ It is a satanical excuse,” he says, in the same trea¬ 
tise, “ made by m<»dom h j’pocrites, that it is not neces¬ 
sary now to siiftcr martyrdom, as it was in the pri- 
mitivt! Church, because now all, or the greatest part 
<if living men, arc believers, and there are no tyrants 
who put Christians to death. This excuse is sug¬ 
gested hy the devil: for, if the faithful would now 
stand firm for tlie law of Christ, and, ns his soldiers, 

s 

endure bravely any sufferings, they might tell the 
PofCj^thc cifrdinalK, the bishops, sad other prelates, 
how, dqj^rting from the faith of the CJospel, they 
minister unfitly to (lod, and what perilous injury 
they commit against his people.” And he adds, 
“ Instead of visiting )>agaiis, to convert them by mar¬ 
tyrdom, let us preach constantly the law of Christ to 
princely jwelates: martyrdom will then meet us, 
speedily enough, if we |x?rscvcre in faith and pa¬ 
tience*.” M'e have seen, however, thtit in the midst 
of all his dangers, there were v.'uious causes which 
combined to divert the malice of his adversaries, and 
to save them from deep damnation of his taking 


1 TrinlofOK, liU. iv. e. 4. I?. 39. See Lewii, c. vii. p. 126. 
Tunu’r'a Hint nfl^ap. pt. iv. p. 424. _ 

> Triatflftus, cited by Turner, pt. iv. p. 42^ 
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off," The times were full of confusion. lingland was 
convulsed by contending factions. The antagonist 
Pontifis were still engaged in anathematizing each 
other, and in tearing Europe to pieces. And then, 
although the of Lancaster withdrew his open 

support from the Keformcr, when once he committed 
himself to the sacramental contest, it was very doubt¬ 
ful whether he would endure tl>e sacrifice of his 
valued and tinio-hmiured friend. Besides, it was 
evident that the days of Wiclif were drawing to an 
end: and the result of all these circumstances was, 
Uiat the man who for iiiore than twenty years had 
made the kingdom echo W'ith his testimony against the 
corruptions of the Church, was, nevertheless, doomed 
to close his immortal labours by a ]x>aceful death'. 
After his settlement at Lutterworth, his infirmities 
compelled him to ease the burden of bis parochial 
duties, by the assistance of a curate. To the last, 
however, he did not wholly discontinue his personal 
ministrations; and it was his happiness to fit: shhis 
course in the public execution of his holy office. 
On the 29th of December, 1384, he was mortally 
seized with paralysis, in his church, during the cele¬ 
bration of mass, and just .about the time of the cleva- 
' ton of the sacrament. The attack was so severe as 
to deprive him of speech, and to render him utterly 
helpless. In this condition he lingered two days; 
and was finally taken to his rest, on i 3 g 4 , 
the last day of the year, in the 
sixty-first year of his age. $ 

I “ Admirable," tayi Fuller, “that a bare so ofltcn liuntcd, 
with so many packs of dogs, should die, at last, i|uictly sitting 
in bis form. Ofercb H\$l p« 142s 
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Character of Thus prematurely waa tenninated 
wtciif. the career of this extraordinary man. 

His days were not extended to the lenpfth usually 
allotted to our species. Ten more yeats of vigorous 
cxertirm might reasonably have hfiiP expected from 
the virtuous and temi>eratP habitTof an exemplary 
life. But the earthly tenenu'nt was, probably, worn 
out by the intense and fervid enejgy of the spirit 
within : and if his mortal existence be measured by 
the amount of lus labours and achievements, ho must 
appear to us as full of days as he was of lionors. It 
now remains that we endeavour to form a righteous 
estimate of him, as he presents himself to our con¬ 
ceptions through the base and mist of ages. Unfor- 
tunutely, he is known to us almost entirely by his 
writings. Over all those minute and j)er6onal pecu¬ 
liarities whicli give to any individual his distinct 
expression and physiognomy, time has drawn on 
impenetrable veil. To us he appears, for the most 
part, os a sort of unembodied agency. To delineate 
his ckarncUiTt In the fullest and most interesting 
sense of that word, would Ih* to write romance, and 
not biography. During a portion of his life, indeed, 
he is more or less mixed up w*ith public interests 
and transactions: but of these matter^ our notices 
are but ])oor and scanty; and, if they were more 


copious, they would, probably, do little tow’ards sup¬ 
plying us with those nameless particulars to which 
biography -^^wes its ajflpt jxjwerful charm. Widi 
regard to the details ^hU daily life,—the h^ituol 
complexion of bis temper—the turn of his conversa¬ 
tion—the manner of his deportment among his com¬ 
panions—his inclinations or antipathies—Ids friend- 
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ships or his alienations—wc must be content to re¬ 
main in hopeless ignorance. The only circumstaiiee 
recorded concerning him, that falls within the descrip¬ 
tion of an anM4)te, is the ro})Iy with wliieh he con¬ 
founded the meddling and insidious I'riars, who 
intruded themselWs upon him w'hen they thought 
he was about to breathe his lost. Tins incident is, 
indeed, most ahundautly ehnrartoristie; and it-makes 
us bitterly regret tluif it stands alone. A i?ew more 
such particulars would have been quite invaluable. 
As it is, we must Ik- satisfied to think of him as of a 
voice crying in the wildi-nu-ss, and lifting up, tlinnigh 
a long course of ye.'us, a loud, incessant, lu-iirt stir¬ 
ring testiiminy, against .ilmses, wliieh for ages laid 
wearied the long-suftering of heaven, llespeeling 
his gigantic successor, Martin Luther, we iire in |m)s- 
session of all that van eiiahle ns to form tlie most 
distinct conei-pUon of' the man. M'e See him in eon- 
nt'ction with the wise, and tlic mighty, and “ tlie 
excellent of the earth.” We behold him in lii.'i inter¬ 
course witli sages and divint-s, with princes and wtth 
potentates. We can trace him, too, through all those 
bitter agonies of spirit through which he struggled on, 
and on, till s^last he seized upon the truth which made 
liim free former. But, to us, Wiclif appears almost 
as a solitary being. He stands before us in a sort 
of grand>aind mysterious Innelinesa. To group him, 
if w'e so may speak, witli other living men, would 
require a very strong effort imagidi^on. And 
hence it is that we meditauTbn his story witli emo¬ 
tions of solemn admiration, but without any turbu¬ 
lent agitation of our sympatliies. 
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In this penury of information, tra- 

Tradition* re- s . -a. . .. i i 

apecting W’ielif (iition Steps in, as it were to * help us 

at Lutterworth, ^ help,” Various stories, it 

would ap])t'ar, are current to this day In the town of 
Luttcrwortli, Tesjrcetinp its ancimt and renowned 
rector. But the only one among 'tiiem that appears 
worthy of attention, is that which represents him as 
odmirahlc in nil the functions of a parochial minister. 
A portion of each moniing, it is said, was regularly 
devoted to the relief of the necessitous, to the conso¬ 
lation of tlic afflicted, and to the discharge of every 
pious oflice, by the hc<l of Mckness and of death. 
Every thing which is actually known respecting 
Wiclif eomhincs to nuulcr this account entirely cre¬ 
dible. The duties of the ('hristian ministry form the 
incessant burden of a (tonsidcmblc portion of his 
writings. 'J'o the faithfulness and assiduity with 
which ho discharged one very essential portion of 
those duties, the extsint manuscripts of his parochial 
discourses bear ample and honoumhle testimony, 
iticrc is nothing, therefore, which cun tempt the 
most sceptical caution to question the report which 
describes him as exemplary in every department of 
his saert'd stewardship. “ (uHid priests” he him¬ 
self tells us, “ who live well, in puri*of thou^t, 
and speech, and deed, and in good example to the 
people, who teach .the law of G»>d, up to their know¬ 
ledge, and labour fast, day and night, to learn it better, ^ 
and teach it openly constantly, these are very 
prophets of God, and holy angels of God, and the 
spiritual lights of the world! Thus saith God, by 
his prophets, and Jesus Christ in his Gospel; a»d 
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saints declare it well by antbority and reason. Think, 
then, ye priests, on this nubleF office, and honor it, 
and do it cheerfully according to your knowledge and 
your jKJWer'P* It is surely delightful to believe 
that the people of Lutterworth had before their eyes 
the living and breathing form of that holy benevo¬ 
lence which is here pourtrayed with so much admi¬ 
rable simplicity and beauty. 

The preceding uarnitive has already 
made us acquainted with the notions 
entertained by Wiclif n-lalivc to the 
endowments of the Church, and the 
revenues of individual^ergymcn. And it may, per¬ 
haps, be thought somewhat remarkable that any one 
who maintained such principles should nevertheless 
have held, without ajipanmt scruple, the chair of 
theology at Oxlbnl, a pndK'nchd stall, and u paro¬ 
chial rectory. Of the v:due of th(‘sc prefenuents we 
are in no condition to form any satisfactory estimate. 
They must, however, in all probability, haw been 
considemblc; at any nitc, they must have been fir 
beyond the measure of what was neediul to supply 
the moderate necessities of life, at a period when the 
sacred office docmied its professors to celibacy; and, 
Uierefore, f# beyond that which his system would 
seem to allot, as the legitimate provision of a Christ¬ 
ian minister. The tnitli is, that Wiclif seems to have 
regtuded all the endowments of the Church os a 
manifest departure iirom original spirit of the 
Christian system. Had he^tieen allowed to remodel 


if MS. For the order of prieithood, cited by Vauj^iian, vel. ii. 
p. 295. 
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our ecclesiasdcal polity, he would, probably, have 
made ^ clei^ depdldent on the voluntary offerings 
of the people. However, he found a different scheme 
actually established; and he, doubtiess, conceived 
himself at liberty to conform to it, provided the funds 
entrusted to his stewardship were administered by 
him according to the intention of the original donor. 
Tliis intention he understood to be, that the holder of 
those funds should retain fur his own use so much 
as might be required for his own support, upon a 
frugal and moderate scale ; but that, for every tiling 
beyond his own personal wants, he should stand in 
the place of pcqictnol almonifr to the founder, and 
pcr])ctual trustee fur the poor. Now there appears 
no reasonable cause to question that 'Wiclif acted 
faithfully up to tliis principle. His adversaries have 
never brcatlied a syllabic to the disparagement of his 
integrity in this particular. He has never, tliat 1 am 
aware, been cbaigcd, by tliuse who must cordially 
hated him, with inconsistency, for accepting or re¬ 
taining his preferments, or with avarice and selfish¬ 
ness in the disposal of his emoluments. And when 
W'e combine tliis consideration ndth the traditional 
accounts of him, which still survive at Lutterworth, 
the almost irresistible inference is, th^ he did, ac¬ 
tually, regard all liis superfluities as strictly conse¬ 
crated to the relief of indigence. 

'With regard to tlie private life, and personal habjts 
of Wiclif, it has never been denird by his adversaries, 
that in these respects he was altogether above im¬ 
peachment or suspicion. But it requires no incon¬ 
siderable exercise of patience to observe the spqit 
which seems to have presided the representations 
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given of him by some, whom we might 
naturally expect to find arnffig his wticai chuicb- 
fiiends. By these he is pictured to us 
rather under the aspect of an unquiet political agitator 
than of a devout and spiritual servant of Christ ^ The 
foundation for this charge it is heyond my capacity 
to discover. It is true that his great reputation fixed 
the eyes of the government upon him as the fittest 
person hi vindicate his country fnim the ignominy 
and the oppression of the Papal tribute—tliat the 
same cause disjiatched him, among other illustrious 
men, as the n'presenmtive of her ccclcsiusHcal in¬ 
terests in the embassy to Bniges—and, lastly, that 
the Parliament of England resorted to the sanction 
of his judgment, when they resolved, that the very 
marrow of the realm should no lunger lie drained 
out, to pamper the greediness and ambition of a 
foreign court. Scn'ices like these would seem to de¬ 
mand of Englishmen no other s('ntiments than lluise 
of gratitude anfl reverenco: and that eye must, in¬ 
deed, be keen to “ pry into abuses," wliieh can dis¬ 
cover in tlie performance of pueh scn’ices any grievous 
departure from the sacredness of the spiritual func¬ 
tion. An English ecclesiastic, of distinguished 
si^city and^erudition, was employed to defend the 
Church and State of England against the rapacity 
of aliens; and this, too, in an age, when the talents 
and accomplishments of Churchmen were constantly 
in requisition, for all the mOst arduous responsi¬ 
bilities of secular office. This is the whole truth and 
substance of tlic case. If, indeed, it could be shewn 


> MUntr's Chweb History. 
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that the days and nights of Widif had been wholly, 
or chicly, consumed^ occupations and engagt^ments 
of this description,—and that his jiowers were thus di- 
Tcrted from the peculiar channel in which the main cur¬ 
rent of a Clnirihman’s exertions ought, indisputably, 
to flow, —then; might be some pretence for this invi¬ 
dious exhibition of his character. But the flictisnotso. 
The occurrences in question were nothing more than 
short episodes in his life. Wc have only to look into 
his writings, or, even into a catalogue of his writings, 
to sec how small a portion of his time on earth was 
absorbed by matters iu whicli politics had tlic slight¬ 
est concern. And the more rigorously those writings 
are 8crutiuizi;d, the more clearly will it a])pear, that 
no confessor was ever animated by a more disinte¬ 
rested, unworldly, and devotionsd spirit, than the 
man who enjoyed the friendship of John of Gaunt, 
and the confidence of the British Parliament'. 


Wiclif M admir- 
sble for his ppr- 
Homi] ns fur 
hlH oppiw](li>ii to 
Hotuiib abunc. 


The iin|KTlo(:t justice hitherto ren¬ 
dered to the memory of Wiclif^ as a 
mnn of deep religious aifections, may, 
in part, be the natund effect of that 


peculiar interest which attaches to his character as 


the anhigonist of a comipt hierarchy. We have been 
accustomed to regard liini, chiefly, as the scourge of 
imposture, the ponderous hammer, that smote upon 


^ The limits of this work foriiid the introduction of passages 
from the works of Wiclif, in support of this assertion. They, 
however, who may be desirous of satisfying themselves upon 
Uus point, have only to peruse the more diffuse volumes of Mr, 
Vaughan, whose lahorious exammatiou of the whole of Wiclif's 
writings, both printed, and in MS., haa onaUed him, In this p#* 
ticular, irresistibly to vindicate his memory. 
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the brazen idolatrj' of his age; and oiir tlioughts 
have thus been too much with^wii from Uiu,work, 
which was coiistantiy going forward within the re¬ 
cesses of his own spirit. A more just and patient 
consideration of his writings will shew us, that the 
deiiiolition of error, and of fraud, was not more 
constantly present to liis mind, than the building np 
of holy principles and atfections. These two objn'ts 
are, for the nntst jwrt, elos'.dy intcnvtjvcn with eiieh 
other: and tlii^ it is. togetlier with liis use of the 
vemacnlai' tongue, wliu h gave his writings their m ide 
and [Kjwerfiil hifliienre. There had, doiibtlesK. {ns 
we have already obs«’rve<l. I l>cen pnalneed, iH-hire his 
time, and nitliin the very iKisom of ihe Romish 
Church, considerable stoix's of solid niid devotiimul 
theology; hut, then, they were *‘illicr enshrined iJi 
such '* cunning work '* of Kcliolaslic suluiety and 
ahstractioii,'- or they were .so guiltless of all nTerence 
ti} existing eircumsUtiiccs, and abuses,- -llial, to the 
jwople, they were, genor.'illy, no bettiT ttain tlic 
merest nullities; and they were, eoiiM-i{aentiy, re¬ 
garded with su]ireine inditrerenee and eoni|Kisim-, h) 
the Koniisli (Church. 'J’hc reveries of Plato were 
scarcely more innocuous to the worldly system of Uie 
Papacy, tlian pure effushms of the most exalted piety; 
Buch, for instance, as the works of Jinidwardiin:, or, 
at a later period, the treatise of Thonias a Kcmids. 
But the toils of Widif’ liad a twofold ohjt;ct. lie 
laboured not only to shake in pieces the outward 
brie of the house of Rinimon, hut, also, to exjK)sc and 
to correct the personal vices and corniptions which 
^d, for ages, sought a shelter iu its saiicliuiry. The 
former of tlicsc is an undertaking, which rouses the 
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indignant sympathies of mankind. The latter is a 
work which summon all who contemplate it, to a 
painful examination of their own hearts and con¬ 
sciences. And hence it is, that the cause which ex¬ 
posed him to persecution in his own day, is that 
which has principally made him the object of admi¬ 
ration in the times which followed. The Reformer 
of Christian morals lius been forgotten in the Re¬ 
former of Papal abuse; and thus his memory has 
been left open to the suggestion, that he is to be 
honored as the antagonist of Popi’-ry, not us the ad¬ 
vocate of Christ,—fitt(*d to joi^with politicians and 
with princes, in tlietr resistance to encroachment, 
rather than to bund with saints and confessors in 
bearing testimony to the trutli as it is in Jesus. 

in* unwried If any were required to point 
energy. the distinguishing attribute of Wic- 

liTs miml, he might, with justice, fix upon its inex¬ 
haustible and unwearying eneigy. He was not one 
of those small cr>mbntant8, who soon speed their puny 
riiafts, and, when their quiver is once emptied, sit 
down contented, and think their warfare h accont- 
pHshed. He was, it may be truly said, a most ** in¬ 
satiate archer.” For a long scries of years his bolts 
followed each other, so thick and fast, that his ene¬ 
mies, who afRnned that he was an emissary of Satan, 
might have been almost justified in pronouncing that 
his name M’as Legion, One would imagine, that his 
spirit never enjoyed a moment’s ease or comfort, 
but while it was, giving impulse to his pen; for it 
has been conjectured that, if all his works could be 
brought together, they would form a collection 
nctirly equal in bulk to.,ihe writings of St. Angus'* 

7 
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tine. His attainments, for the age in which he 
lived, were eminent and adij^able. He was ac¬ 
knowledged as a mighty clerk, even hy Andibishop 
Arundel'; and we have already seen that bis skill 
in the scliolastic discipline was allowed to be incom¬ 
parable. This last accomplishment, it has frequently 
been observed, was of sip^ial service to the cituse to 
wliich he dedicated himself. It is justly remarked, 
hy Mr. 'runier, in speaking of his Trialogus, that 
" its attractive merit was, that it combined the new 
opiniems with the sclud.'jstic style of i-miMbic oOi-ci of 
thinking and deduction. It was not 
tlic mere illiterate Refonner, u-achiug 
novelties, wlioni the man of education disdained and 
derided : it was the res^H-cU'd aesidamician, re:i8oning 
with the idcjm of the Jlc^nrmer*.” If estiinaU?d, 
however, liy its effect iiinm his own mind, rather 
tlion by its influence upon the minds of others, the 
Genius of the Schools w'us but a very questionublc 
ally. It was frequently a sourc-c of weakness rather 
than of strength. It seems, whenever he called it |p 
his aid, to have exercised a sinister ami treaclmrouii 
influence upon oil his faculties, .and often to have 
forced them grievously aside from their simplicity and 
rectitude. 'l\lien he is addressing untutorerl minds 
he usually drives his ploughshare right onward; hut 
no sooner dues he yoke this capricious drudge with 
his own stiud.y oxen, than all manner of unsteadi¬ 
ness and obliquity seems Ut be the consequence. This 
we liavc seen remarkably exemplified in his two 


' Tharp'i Examination. 

* Turner, lliat. En^aad, pt. ir. p. 430. 
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confessionil, relative to the Bucharist. The English 
one is, on the whole,^simple and perspicuous enough: 
the other, which is in Latin, and composed with a 
view to more accomplished judges, runs put into all 
the mazes and intricacies of the &vorite mode of 

-N ' «r. 

reasoning; and tlic result is, that it has given his 
adversaries occasion to chai^ him witli cowardly and 
disingenuous artifice, and to affirm, that his object 
wiis to envelop himself in darkness, and so to effect 
his escajx!. The injustice of tliis cliargc, however, 
has bi'cn already shewn. Timidity can have had no 
concern with tlie obscurity and perplexity of this 
document—for timidity never #ould have dictated 
the sentence with whicli it concludes, and which very 
intelligi))ly stigmatizes his persecutors and asstul- 
ants as little better tbaiwagt-nts of the Devil. The 
scholastic diseipliin. may, ]H'rhaps, have occasionally 
bcwildiTC'd his intellect; but it would he very diffi¬ 
cult to shew that it c\ er spread a mist i>vcr Iiis moral 
percej)tions. 


. ^ged coarw- piTliaps, scarcely worth while 

to recur to the impuUition of unman¬ 
nerly coarseness, whicli the adversaries 
of WicUf have laboured to fix upon the style in 
which he arraigned the existing iniquities of the Ro¬ 
mish system. One word more upon the subject may, 
however, he eudiuud. Refinement, it must surely 
» be well known, was nut among the characteristics of 
tlje fourteenth century. The language of Wiclif’s 
Romish adversaries would aloni' bo Ai^cicnt to shew., 
this; fur he can I^Sar no compaiisc^ with them in the 
command of these implements of controversial war¬ 
fare. Even if we advance from the fourteenth cen- 
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tury to the sixteenth, Ve shall, unlu^pily, perceive, 
that urbanity and mildness had 4‘ound'but little favor 
among men, who were engaged in theological or lite¬ 
rary eonfliot. Viclif might, really, have gone to 
school to Martin Lutlicr and John Calvin, liad he 
lived in their days, and had he been desirous to per¬ 
fect himself in the accomplishment of railing. It is 
humiliating, indeed, to think, that lliis species of 
Krebrnnd should ever Ijc m.idly tossed about by men, 
who appeared as ministers and clutntpions of u re¬ 
ligion, which speaks incessantly of henevolence and 
of courtesy. Uut, in esthnatiiig the blame of such 
excesses, it is weak .and ignorant U) disregard the 
complexion of the age, which will usually Ik: ex¬ 
hibited in greater vividness, iu proportion to the ve¬ 
hement sincerity of its masterful and over-ruling 
spirits. 

Tlic name of Wiclif irresistibly ear- 
ries us forwjirdto that of Luther, and "'‘'o «'ii' *'U- 
invites us to a nionieut s eompansoii of 
these mighty spirits with each other. In one rc^ 
spect the resemblance between their <testinies is erai- ^ 
nently striking: it was tlfc glory of each to give the 
holy Scriptures to his countrjTnen, in their native 
tongue. In vahemence of temperament ht audacity 
t>f genius, and heroism of soul, the German may, in¬ 
deed, be thought to stand above our countryman; 
and, in truth, it would, perhaps, be difficult to fix on 
many, among the.sons of men, fit to endure, in tlicsc 
particulars, a ofi^ar^n with titc ^xon monk. It 
is impossible to think of him,—setting at nought the 
thunders of the earthly divinity, and trussing into the 
fiames his Bull of excommunication,—without being 

X 
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reminded of the warrior of antiquity, proclaiming 
that, if the bolt of Jovu himself were to fall at his 
feet, it should not, for a moment, arrest his course 
On the other luind, however, it should be remem¬ 
bered, that Luther breathed an air which liad long 
been most potently impregnated with the very 
essence of innuv'atioii. b'or several ages, an acchsing 
spirit had been wandering throughout the continent, 
and loudly arraigning the abuses of the Papacy. In 
many parts of Europe, it had found a congenial 
clement,—sometimes even within the precincts of the 
Imperial Palace of (iemiaiiy. Hut .till the days of 
Wiclif, “ the noise of its wings” had been hut faintly 
heiu’d in England. Its influences may, doubtless, 
have been considerably aided by the intercourse be¬ 
tween this country and its continental dependencies. 
But it was, never powerful enough to seize on any 
strong positions in our land. The resistance offered 
to PojH*ry hy our monarcha, our barons, and our 
parliaments, was the rosistanec of politicians, indignant 
%t the impoverishment and disgrace of their country, 
^ rather than of Christian men, afflicted for the perver¬ 
sion and abuse of their relfgious institutions. Among 
our bravest and loftiest niind%-. indeed, thatofGros- 
tete seems to have been mosC^^eeply-onitten with an 
earnest longing for Iretter apd pwer times. But even 
Ills aspirings stirred him not an open and systema¬ 
tic conflict with corraption, in the faqe of the W'hole 
realm. This was an enterprise rejierved for coir Re¬ 
former ; and th^eircumstance^utiCw^hich he seized 
upon the adventure, were, in sonte Te^>ccts, perhaps, 


^ Sept, contra Tbebsa. 
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more full of tenor than those which erer frowned upon 
the antagonist of Tetzel. In the early days of. 
Luther, the Papacy appears to have settled quietly 
down upon its lees. The outcry for improvement 
was occasionally loud and vehement, indeed; but the 
clamour had been so often raised in vain, that it was 
Usteded to, at length, with most insolent composure ; 
so that the lethargy of the Vatican was broken only 
by the uproar of the assault upon it. And then, too, 
when once the conflict hegaii, the leader of it could 
numl)er potentates <unnng his allies utid partisans ; 
till, at last, he may be said to have had 

f 

A kingdom for a hiiigc, |>rince\ for acto«, 

And monarclii (o bt-hoid Uic >wellii)g bcrnir. 

Not SO in the age of Wiclif. The Papacy then, at 
least, was vigilant and active, and nearly in the full 
integrity uf its strength. At all events, the secret of 
its weakness had not then iH'en partially exposed by 
the Councils uf Pisa, of Constance, and of Basil ; 
and therefore it was, that a voice from England, de-* 
manding reformation, — denouncing the reli^ous 
Orders as the legions of the fiend—and calling on the 
Holy Father.'liimselfiji^o cast away his “crown of 
pri le,” and hi<^^nh^Uqwed wealth—(and all-this too 
in a tongue understood' iu>t only by the Scribe, and 
the Recorder, and the Pnest, but by the people sitting 
<m the wall )—a voice like this, from the chiefest and 
most fruittol paradise of the Papacy, must have 
sounded like the -note of insane rebellion and 

apostasy ; and muit have awakened the direst wrath 
in the heart of the Papal autocrat. It must also be 
considered, that although the Englishman was, to a 

X 2 
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certain extent, countenanced by the mother of the 
King, and by the most powerful Prince of the 
blood, he met with no support which deserv'ed to be 
compared with tliat retinue of powerful patronage 
which gave effect to the exertions of Luther; and, 
that, towards the close of his life, even tliat protec¬ 
tion dro]>p«!d away from him, and left him open to 
anticipations of mart^Tdoin. And yet, in spite of 
these disc'ouragcinents, he continued urgent and 
faithful to the very last; differing from his former self, 
at the close of his days, in nothing but the larger 
extent of his views, the deeper intensity of his con¬ 
victions, and the more exalted daring of his imrjmscs. 
Allowing, then'forc, t.. Luther, the highest niche in 
this sacred department of the 'I'einple of Henown, 1 
know not who win be elmseu to fill the next, if it 
shall be denied to Wi«*lif. 


prevslci.ee of There .seems to be tio doubt that, 
at'^oxrwrt.' atior the death of Wiclif, his opinions 

his death. contimu'il to prevail in the University 

df Oxford, to an extent wliieh exeited the iudignation 
of the Ecclesiasdcal authorities, and that his memory 
was clicrisliod there with fcflings of the profoundest 
veneration. The prevalence of hit doctrines is 


abundantly attestcil by tin- reiterated complaints of 
Archbishop Arundel, who nfiirms that Oxford was as 
a vine that brought forth wild and sour grapes, which 
being eaten by the fathers, the .teeth of the children 
were set on edge ; so that the whole province ->f 
Uanterhury was tainted wdth tibvel and -jdaiiuuiltlu 
Lollardism, to the intolerable ,and notorious .«caiuu.l 
of the University*. Again:—“ She who was formerly 


* Wilk. Cone. vol. iti. p. 31R. 
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the mother of virtues, tlie prop of the Catholic faith, the 
singuliir pattern of obedience, now brings forth only 
abortive or degenerate children, who etjeourage contu¬ 
macy and rebellion, and so* * tires among the pun; 
wheat*.” Their reverence for tlie name The twtmioiiW 
jind labours of Wiclif is indicated by a jn^honor'eMi!* 
holemu testimonial to his worth, which in mw. 

is said to liave been given by the University, in the year 
1406, and sealed with tlioir common . . 

^ , Qucjition fit itf 

seal. It is true tliat considerable sus- uuthentSciiy con- 

pieion lumgs over the authenticity of 
tliis document The precise occasion on which it 
was drawn up and executed, is unknown ; and, be¬ 
sides, it has been gravely aflirmod, “ that one Peter 
Payne, a licretic, stole the University seal, under 
whic^ ho wrote to the heretics at Prague, in Poheniia, 
that Oxford, and all J'lnglaml, were of the same belief 
with those of Prague, except the fake Kritirs Memli- 
cant.” TIx-tc is something in this story noRvery 
probable : for, as Lewis observes, it is not lightly,}* ' 
be credited that the seal of the University should be 
carelessly guarded, as to render practicable this 
impudent imposture. A somewhat more plausible 
supposition is, that the friends and admirers of Wiclif 
may have seized upon the advantage afforded them, 
by the absence of his enemies, during the vacation, 
and may have assembled for the purpose of honoring 
the memory of the Reformer by the above Certificate. 
And this conjecture receives some slight support 
iioni a statute afterwards made, providing, that the 


‘ Lewij, c. X. p. 23fV. 
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seal of tlicUniycrsity shall not be fixed to any writing, 
but in full congregation of Regents, if in full term; 
or in full convocation of R^nts and nou-Regents, 
if in vacation ; and that nothing shall be sealed till 
after one day’s full debl}eration. Nothing can be 
more likely than that this statute may have been 
framed to obviate practices similar to those by which 
this testimonial is supposed to have been obtained: 
but, yet, when it is recollected that this enactment 
did not take place till 1420, twenty years after the 
passing of the document in question, it will not appear 
eminently probable that this was the fraud by which 
the statute was occasioned. It should further be re¬ 
membered that, althougli, according to some accounts, 
this testimonial was stigmatized as a foigcry by cer¬ 
tain Englishmen at the Council of Constance, yet there 
was no act produced, on the part of the University, 
disclaiming its authenticity ■ But whether the paper 
be authentic or not, it may still be relied on as evi¬ 
dence of the estimation in which tlie character of 
Wiclif was still held at Oxford; for the preparation 
of such an instrument would never have entered the 
head of the most unscrupulous of his admirers, if it 
were not perfectly notorious that his memory was 
deeply honored by a very large portion of the mem¬ 
bers of the University: and for this reason the Tes¬ 
timonial is here inserted at length *. 

^ See Lewis, c. x. p. 228—236, where die authendeity of 
this testiinonini is amply discussed. 

• The original Latin is printed in Wilk. Cone. toL iii. p. 302, 
from the Cotton MS. PauiL e. 
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ThepuhUke Testimonie given outhytheUnhemCm 

of Oxford, toiichmg the Coynmendniion tfthe great 

Learning and good Life of John M'iekUffe. 

“ Unto all and sin^ler tlie children of our holy 
mother the clitiicli, to whom this j)rcsent letter sliivll 
come; tlie viceclianccllor of tlie Universitic of Ox¬ 
ford, with the whole conjjrejjation of the masters, wish 
perpetual health in the LonL Forsomuch as it is not 
commonly scene, that the acts and monuments of 
valiant men, nor Utc praise and merits of ^'ood men 
should be passed over and hidden with {lerpetiudl 
silence, but that true n'|)ort and fame should con¬ 
tinually spread abrodc the same in strange and farre 
disdvnt places, both for tlie witnesse of tlic same, nn<l 
example of others : Forasmuch also as the provident 
discretion of mans nature liein^ reeomjicnsed with 
cruelty, hath devised and ordained this buckler and 
defence, against such as d<K‘ blaspheme and slander 
other mens doings, tlmt whensoever witnesse by word 
of moudi caimot be present, the pen hy writing may 
supply the same: 

“ Hereupon it followeth, that the special good will 
and care which we bare unto John Wicklille, some¬ 
time child of this our Universitie, and professour of 
divinitie, moving and stirring our minds (as his man¬ 
ners and condirions required no Icsse) with one mind, 
voice, and testimonie, wee doe witnesse, all his con¬ 
ditions mid doings throughout his whole life, to liave 
been most sincere and commendable : whose honest 
manners and conditions, profoundnesse of learning, 
and most redolent renoune and fame, wee desire tlie 
more earnestly to bee notified and knownc unto all 
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faithful!, for that wc understand the maturitie and 
ripciiesse of lus conversation, lus diligent labours and 
travels to tend to the praise of Go^, the helpe 'and 
safegard of utlicrs, and the profit of the church. 

“ ‘Wherefore we sign&awUo you by these presents, 
that his conversation (even fit>m his youth upwards, 
unto the time of his death) was so praise worthic and 
honest, that never at any time w^s there any note or 
spot of suspicion noysc^f him.^ But in his answer* 
'ing, reading, preaching and determining, he behaved 
himsclfe laudably, and as a stout and valiant champion 
of the faith; vanquishing by tlie force of the Scrip¬ 
tures, all such who by their wilful be^^ry blasphemed 
and slandfrcd Christs religion. Neither wsis this said 
doctor convict of any hcrcsic, either burned of our 
prelaLs after lus buriall. God forbid that our prelats 
slfould have condemned a man of such honestie, for 
on hcrctikc: who amongst all the rest of the Univer- 
gitic, had written in logicke, philosophic, divinitic, 
moralitie, and the siKJCulutive art without poere. The 
knowledge of which all and singulcr things, wee doe 
desire to testifie and deliver forth; to the intent, that 
the fame and rcnnunc of this said doctor, may he the 
mt>rc evident and liad in reputation, amongst them, 
unto whose hands these present letters testimonial] 
shall come. 

“ In witnes wherof, we have caused these our let¬ 
ters testimoniall to bee scaled with our common scale. 
Dated at Oxford in our congregation house, the 5. 
day of October, in the yeorc of our Lord, 1406.”, 

Next to the admiration of those who are friendly 
to his cause and memory, the most forcible encomium 
of WicHf is to be fotmd in the virulent abuse heaped 
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Upon his name, by his adversaries. Among the 
various extant testimonials of this description, we 
may select that of the Chronicler, Wal- 
singhiim. We have seen, above, the wiciif* memoiy 
titles which Wiclif eamed-ftwa the pen wten. 

of that writer, by tlie faithful and zealous labours of 
his life. The following is the language in wliich the 
same historian exults over his death:—“ On the day 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that oi^iin of the Devil, that enemy of the Church, 
that confusion of the populace, that idol of heretics, 
tliat mirror of hypocrit«“s, that instigJitor of schism, 
that sower of hatred, that fabricator of lies, .fohn 
Wiclif,—when, on the s;im« day, as it ix he 

would have vomited forth the blasphemies, which he 
had j)repared in his sermon, against St. Thomas,— 
being suddenly struck by the judpuent of (lod, felt 
all his limbs invadeti by tl\e palsy. That moxith, 
which had spoken monstrous things against God and 
his Saints, or the holy Church, was then mi.'.erably 
distorted, exhibiting a frightful spectacle to the be¬ 
holders. His tongue, now speechless, denied him 
even the power of confessing. His head shook, and 
thus plainly shewed diat the curse which God haxl 
thundered forth against Cain, was noV fallen upon 
him. And, that none might doubt of his being con¬ 
signed to tlie company of Cain, he shewed, by mani¬ 
fest outward signs, that he died in despair Again. 

After he ha4 been smittcu with the palsy, he dmgged 
out his hated life until St. Silvester’s day. On which 
day he breathed out his malicious spirit to the abodes 


* Walsingh. p. 336. 
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of darkness. And, in tmtli, most justly was he 
stricken on the day of St Thomas, whom his en¬ 
venomed tongue had often blasphemed; and was 
doomed, with temporal death, on the day of St Sil¬ 
vester, wliom he had exasperated with his incessant 
invectives It would be idle to waste a word of 

^ WaU. Ypod. NeuBtr. p. 142. It was vain to hope that 
die memory of an audarious kertii^ would And mercy at the 
hand of Romi»h writers, when one of their own Prelates is stig- 
matiaed by them as a vinim of God's Just vengeance, for having 
dared to intimate hiK disUke of one of the groiwest of their super• 
stitioiis follies. The massacre of Archbishop Sudbury, by the 
insurgent peasantry, was regarded as no lcs$» than a manifest 
judgment (Ad^caven \ as may lie seen from the following narra* 
live, by tnWmthor of the for liftlf chltdrtn ' 

the fourth Jubilee of the most famous martyr, St* Thomas, 
the people from every place docked to Canterbury, with intense 
aflbcttoii of heart At the Mime time, it happened that the vene¬ 
rable father, the Lord Simon de Suibberi, then Bishop of London, 
was travelling towards Canterbury: and being misled by the 
spirit of error, assured the multitucles, then on (heir pilgrimage 
thither, that the plenary indulgence they hoped for ut Canter¬ 
bury was of no profit or value: on which many of the crowd, 
with downcast looks, stood amazed at this sayiug of so great a 
father* Some of them actually went back again: but others, 
with loud voices, cursed the bishop to bis fitce, saying and wish¬ 
ing, that he might die a base and shameful death, who was not 
afraid thus to injure and insult the glorious martyr. A Kentish 
knight, also, (whose name the writer tliinks was Sir Thomas de 
Aldoun,) being moved with anger, came up to the bishop, and 
said $ * My Lord Bishop, because you have raised this sedition 
among tlic pet»ple, against Saint Thomas, on pain of my life, or 
on peril of iny soul, you shall die a shameful death to which 


t Speculum parvulorum, lib* ▼* c. 37* apud Wharton» AngL 
Sacr. vol* iL cited by Lewis in hU Life of Bishop Pecock, c. iti 

p» 06, 67* 
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censure upon tliis stupid and barbarous jai^n. It is 
utterly undeserving of noUcc, otherwise than as al« 
fording a curious indication of the spirit of the ag(‘, 
and a strong testimony to the formidable nature of 
Wiclif’s aggressions on its predominant superstitions. 

The hatred of Wiclif’s enemies was quite as long- 

lived and as active as the admiration of his adherents. 

It not only persecuted his memory, but forbade bis 

remains to rest in peace. This pitiful exhibition of 

malignity was occasioned by the wide dispersion of 

the English Reformer’s opinions in many luirts of the 

continent, but more espmally in Bo- nf 

hernia. The queen of Iliehard the ww.f* nttinioni 
_ , 7> 1 • • 1 Upl'cmia. 

Second wiis a Bohemian pniircss; and, # 

on her decease, her ulteudaiits arc supposed to have 

carried hack with them to their own country some 

considerable portions of WicUf’.s compositions, and 

thus to have been greatly instrumental in the dis- 

semuiation of his doctrines. The soil was, »t that 

time, well prepjired for the reception of tlie seed; and 

the elTcct of his writings there was even more sinking 

and rapid than that which they produced in his own 

country. It is said tluit full two hundred of his books 

were burnt by Subinco Lepus, bishop of Prague. 

The number may, at first sight, appear surprising: 


all the people cried, amen, amen I And accordingly, in the reign 
of Richard II. this Simon de Suthberi, then archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, was beheaded by the mob that rose under Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw, that the voice of the people (that is, saith the 
writer of this story, the voice of God,) even as it wu* 

foretold, be in due time fulfilled.” And this narmtivc, the 
writer tells us, is given, in order that others might be deterred 
from all opposition to thepa'tnl indulgences, and Arom all atteropu 
to repress the devotion of the pilgrims. 
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.but it must be recollected, that Wiclif generally sent 
forth his notions into the world in small detachments. 
He, doubtless, perceived, that the frequent appear¬ 
ance of little tracts would much £icilitate the disse¬ 
mination of his tenets,—an object which, before the 
invention of printing, u'ould be most injuriously re¬ 
tarded by tlic publication of more bulky volumes. 
The estimation in which these treatises were held in 
Bohemia, is illustrated by the fact, that many of 
those which wen' burnt by Subinco were very finely 
written, and decorated with splendid bindings, and 
costly embossments of gold. It is still more con- 
spictiously manifi^sted, in the open commendation 
with which they were honoured by the illustrious 
martyrs, John lluss .ind Jerome of Prague; and in 
itiR writinKRcon- the coiJse<pn‘nt rc'probation of them by 

Council of Constance. In 1415, 
years after the death of 
cli of Constance. Wiclif, a long list of intolerable propo¬ 
sitions was selected by tlut a.ssembly from his writ¬ 
ings, and branded with the mark of heresy. The 
memory of the writer was, at the same time, con¬ 
signed, ill due fonn, to infamy and execration ; and 
an order was issued, tliat ‘*1iis body and bones, if they 
might be discerned and known from the bodies of 
other faitliful people ^ should be token from the 

^ This must have been a matter of some difficulty: for 
tlioiigh,*' says Fullcfi ‘‘ the earth in the chancel of Luttenvorthf 
where he waa interred, hath not so quick a digestion as the earth 
of Aceldama, to consame flesh in twenty*four hours, yet such 
tlie appetite thereof, and all other English gravea, as to leave 
email reversions of a body, after so lauy years.’* ‘ Church His¬ 
tory, p, 170 . 
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ground, and thrown far away from the hurial of any 
church, according to the canon laws and decrees.” 
“And here,” exclaims old Fox, “what Ilcraditus 
would not laugh, or wliat Democritus would not weep, 
to see so sage and revenuid Catocs, to occupie their 
heads to take up a poor man’s bodie, so long dead and 
buried ? And yet, jHiradventure, tliey were not able 
to find his right bones, but tookc up some other bodie, 
and so of a catholic made a heretic.” Hut, whether 
the bones discovered wem catholic or heretic, the grave 
was actually ransacked, in pursuance of this decree, 
though not till tltirtccu years after it was pronounced: 
and melancholy it is to think, that the person to >vhom 
the order was disj)atclu*d, was Uieliard Fleming, once 
a zealous adhenmt of the Hefomier, but then bishop 
of Lincoln, and an unsjiaring persecutor of die opi¬ 
nions which l»e fonnorly professed ! The remains of 
Wiclif were uceonlingly disinterred mid burned, and 
the ashes cast into the adjoining brook, called the 
Swift. “ And so,” exclaims the murtyrologist, “was 
he resolved into tlirc-e elcmeuls, earth, fire, and water ; 
they thinking thereby utterly to extinct and abolish 
both the name and diictrinc of Wiclif for ever. Not 
much unlike the example of tlic old Pharisees and 
Sepulchrc-knights, which, when they brought the 
Lord unto the ^ve, thought to make him sure never 
to rise again. But these, and all other, must know 
that, as there is no couusel against the Lord, so there 
is no keeping down of veritie, but it will spring and 
come out of dust and ashes ; as appeared right well 
in this man. For though they digged up his body, 
burned his bones, and drowned his ashes, yet the 
word of God, and truth of his doctrine, with the 
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truth and success thereof, they could not bum; which 
yet, to this day, for the most part of his articles, do 
remain “ The brook,’* says Fuller, “ did convey 
his ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn into 
the narrow seas; they into the main ocean. And 
tlius the ashes of Wicltf arc the emblem of his doc¬ 
trine, which now is dispersed all the world over*/’ 

^ Fox, in Wordflw. Eccl. Biogr. voU i. p. 07> 

* Church History, p. I7h where Fuller notices a vulgar tra- 
diUun, that the hiook, into which ^llle ashes of WicHf were 
poured, never since overflowed its hank^ I Both Pupists and Pro* 
testants, it seems, have claimed the benefit of this circumstance. 
In the estimation of the Papists, the regulated flow of the stream 
is a Messing, by which heaven has clearly expressed its approval 
of the Indignity offered to the remains of a heretic. The Pro¬ 
testants (if any thing, with a better show of reason,) have con¬ 
tended, that Che peaceful smieof the waters iudlcates the sanctity 
of the dust which was once committed to them. 
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WICL1F*S OFiMfONS* 

JVirltf's viewi qf Justifivatim Falik—WicUf charged hy some 
wiik Pdagianiim, by dher^, more juetlyt wUh ihr dttrtritir 
PredteHnaiiOfe^lUe Prrdrdiwtrian nfitiuns rhiefiy c(»fifined ie 
Ail Schedtutic WrltiHge—Pilgrimage and lmngr-\\'i>rek\i} —/••wf- 
gatvry—AnricuUkr Cwfeethn and P<t/w/ Indnlgencee 
manicathn and Papal lHterdirtM~Papal power and nnprentacy 
—Epitcojiacy^The Chnrcb—Cknrthvmble and vmelbU-^ The 
Sturame «/i— Oaptltm— ■ Cayfintaiion—Penance—I 'irdinntian — 
Matrimony—The Euchorut—Hjrireme Vne.thn^ CeHbaey of 
the ('fergy—Footing—Cereman ies — Ck urrh Maeir—Jttdleiiit 
Aatrofi/gy ^Sotioni impnied to H'ivftf (hat God Pnf$t obey the 
Jk'vilt and that eeety ereatore is God—Dominion founded on 
Gracff how understood and edptaiued by Jl'irlif — Xcri/dural 
principles of civil obedience fai/hfuHy rnfuredby him -H'ic Uf, 
t^inlons as to the power of the State oorr Church propt^rtj^ 
}Vicl\f considers Church Eudowmenfs ns incttusufcut with the 
spirit of Christianity—Tithes represented hy hm ns Alms— 
Value of Wiclf*s services, as prejMtrutory io the Jieformation— 
Notion <f the Reformation, as it would probably have been ff^ 
feettd by him—The belief prevent in hU lime that Satan was 
looted—Its probable infiuence on his views and opinions. 

Although the general tenor and complexion of AVic- 
lif's theological opinions may be collected, with toler¬ 
able clearness, from the foregoing narrative of his 
life, OUT account of him might reasonably be deemed 
imperfect, if not followed up by something of a more 
systematic exhibition of his principles. The attempt, 
however, to supply the reader with a comprehensive 
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view o£ his notions, will by no means involve the 
necessity of dwelling diffusely upon those points, 
respecting which his protestaiUism (if the term may 
be allowed,) has never been subject to question. Our 
attention will, therefore, be chiefly directed to those 
topics which have furnished occasion of doubt and 
misgiving to his admirers, or, of slander and perver¬ 
sion to his enemies. ^ ^ 

wicuf'■ view* of course, th^defender of his memory 

iSith*'*****" •'y can have no peace until he has dis¬ 
posed of the censure with which his 
theology has been stigmatized by Mdanchthon, 
and, after Iiim, by some other Protestant Divines; 
namely, that it was not only tinctured with Pela- 
gianism, and often ascribes desert to human ac¬ 
tions,—but that it contiuns no recognition what¬ 
ever of thi grand doctrine oi JugtiJication by faith. 
In the mouth of a r^fmter of tlic sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, this objection ought, perliaps, to excite hut 
surprise The diK-trinc in quesflon may be said 
have been the key which opened the gates of Para¬ 
dise to Lutlier; for until he luid discovered it, the 
kingdom of tlod appeared to him, *a|^rrounded as it 
were by a wall of ndan^t: and it might naturally 
be expected that they,^lio dmnk deeply into the 
spirit of Luther's theology, should look with dis¬ 
trust on any one who should dare to approach the^ 
s^ed enclosure without bearing this in¬ 

strument aloft ^'liis liond. To them '&e pilgrim 
would mpear as an unbleit adventurer, bent upon 
scaling tn^battlemcnts of heaven, ihstead of enuring 
in'At the appointed gate. It was not enough for them, 
■that the spirit of this giy^t truth should essentially 
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pervade the writings of a teacher : his words would, 
in their e^s, have hut little faithfulnest in them, 
unless they prominently and constantly set forth this 
precious secre^ as the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, of all saving doctrine. Estimated by a standard 
lilfi* this, the divinity of Wiclif may, possibly, apjiear 
to come fihort’lfr the glory of God, and his gratuitous 
salvation, ^n our time^this doctrine, of course, has 
not lost—as it never can lose—a tittle of its value; 
but it can scarcely be reasonable for us to brood over 
it with the same jealousy, as if it were a long-buriwl 
treasure, hut recently dug up by us from the rubbish 
of ages. At this day, it will hardly be <j^uesti<)iu*d,- 
that, even without an incessant iteration of this 


truth, the essence of it may be so mixed up with our 
teaching, as to give it all the p<*culiur uuKtion and 


savour of the Gospel., And^f so, wc shall tind but 
little dilRculty in perceivin^Vn the doctrine of jus¬ 
tification by faith was in trutn the vital priiiriple of 
Wiclif’s theolo^. He teUs us, in exjttvss wordily- 
that the merit of Christ is sufKci<'nt t4> redeem man¬ 


kind from hell^ and this without the concurrence of 
any other ‘cauj|K'''that faith in him is sufHcient fur 
salvation ; that ^ey who til^ follow him art; justi» 
fied by his justice, and mswiy righteous by participa¬ 
tion in his rightconsness; and that infidels are .not tp 
i»e account^ Jis living virtuously, even though they 
should h works as^ in their are good'* 

Conformto these declarations id tlic whole tenor 
of his iloctrine* The ments of his Saviour evidently 
form ue central of>jcct of his meditatlonar And if 
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there oceasionaDy drop from him any allusion to hu» 
man dese^ it ia obvionaly introduced, ^ot in dia- 
paragement of the sov^gn merits of Christ, hut of 
the vicarious good offices either of pi^sts or saints; 
not to weaken our dependence on our Redeemer, but 
to strengthen our conviction that, in the presence of 
his Judge, each man must stand qk •u by his own 
pertmial doings, not by those of tiis coi:A;8sor, or of 
bis mass-priest, or of any other spiritual agent. That 
he rejected all Pharisaic and Pelagian confidence in 
human merit, is clear and undeniable. ‘* Heal us. 
Lord,” he exclaims, *' for nought; not fur dur merits, 
hut for thy mercy.—Lord, not to our merits, hut to 
thy mercy give the joy.—Give us grace to know that 
all thy gifts he of tliy goodness.—Our flesh, though 
it seem holy, yet it is not holy.—^We are all originally 
sinners, not only from mother's womb, but in our 
mother’s womb.—Wq^iranotsomneh think a good 
thought, unless Jesu, fff? Angel of connsel, send 
it •, nor pcifr>n7t a good work, unleft it be properly 
his good work.—Ills mercy com^ before us, that we 
receive grace, and fulloweth ub, hglmng and keeping 


I » 


And yet, with pass 




^Ithese scat- 
iclif has been 


jis m grace . 

V. tered ovi 

WtelUch«rgr<l liy 

•eme widi Pels* deemed 
^lUm. chared with 

denying the grace of rod pf jibing h% 


is work^ j 
>rthy associate of Pelagius, 


^ Jtttne8*8 c« tL dtFUill^^Sfted pw- 

RAges, ^rned into a prayer^ gtv«t us, of our own 

CoUftctfT we pmy fbfit that thy^race n^y 

VfDt<and fonowjjL and make ui coiftinuDlly to be ^ren to all 
good works, tlimgta J«ui CbrUl our Loft/* Collect for the- 
17th Sunday ajfter Trinity* also Lewis,' c*viU. p. 174,173. 
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followers to put Uicir sole trust in human virtue and 
deserving 

As an aiitasmuist charge to that of B 7 ofhen, more 
Pcmj'ianism, find lum accused by dartnne or Pre 
otliers of maintaining that all things 
come to paas by absolute nect'ssity; a doctrine which, 
in its fullest iatitudo, annihilates not only human 
merit, but human n'sjM^isibility. That a Schoolman 
should resist the temptation to meddle wifh Uiis un* 
tractable question, was se.irctiy to l>r expected. That, 
like all other mortals who have ever a))pn>ache(l it, 
he should he defenU'd and hnlllcd, was a neei‘ssary 
result of the attemj)t. 1 c.innot find, however, that 
he has advanced any thing u^mn this Huhjeot which 
should fix upon him the imputation of unqualified 
fatalism. He coufesst's, indeed, in his Trialogiis, 
that he had aserilwd every^eveiit to absolute neces- 
sit)'; not beShg able to eonoejive that then* hhould be 
juiy cfTwtive impediment to the Divine V\ ill; but 
tlicn he, likew^e, professes ti» modify tltis pru})Osi- 
ti(m by the needful caution, that, since we are ignonuit 
of the puraqspa of God, future occurreiua:b must pre¬ 
sent thciilke^l^‘•to our understanding as so many 
possibilities, and that all his promises and threaten- 
ings must be feceired by as under a condition 
either tacit or express *. And thus his views w 
.^und to be in utiiso^ with those of the soundest 
dunken of our own time^ whose sentiments may be 


* Sec the <}\itastiona iVom Walden, in Jatnei’i Apology, c. vi. 

* Viis, if 1 comprehend it rightly, is the substance of the pft«- 
sage cited by 1^« is. (c viii. p. 178.) lliongh ^ language 1* mf- 
ftdcutly obsrui;p. see alao Jaipes's Apology, c. is. Answer to 
the fourth ot^ection of the apolagi^. 

Y 2 
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summed up in the language of Dr. Hey *: “ Disputes 
on liberty and necessity arc vain and idl^; as much 
so as if you were placed within a spherical surface, 
and I without it, and we were to cnte{ into abstruse 
arguments on Uic question, whether the surface be¬ 
tween us were concave or convex. In my situ^on 
it is convex, in yours it is concave.^- If we consider 
events with reference to tlie Divine Mind, it seems 
utterly impossible to think of them as otherwise than 
fixed: if we consider them wiUi reference to respon¬ 
sible agents, it seems as impossible to regard them as 
otherwise than contingimt. This was clearly per¬ 
ceived by'Wiclif; and he likewise appears to have 
been aware of tlie vdnity of all attempts to reconcile, 
by a mere logical process, conditional decrees, with 
abnolule foro-knowlcdgo, perfect independence, and 
unlimited sovereignty 

In his application of, tlie doctrine of necessity to 
tlicologicol 8ubjc<-ts, Wiclif is sparing and cautious. 

• In his Trialogus, indeed, he says that 

Hw predcstinan- f 

•niiotiougciiicny “ wc atc predcKtinated to obtain diviiie 

conflQod tw lu* ‘ „ 

BcboiMtic writ- acceptance, and to booom.e holy; and 

professes it to be Ins oplfeon, that 
tliis grace of predestination can by no means fail.” 
But, whatever may have 4)eeu the rigour with which 
he held tills theory, the subject is but rarely intro¬ 
duced into his practical discourse. The'^Vialogus,« 
it mu^t be remembered, was one of his i^ie abstruse 
and scholastic lucubrations': and*8o*long as tiie pre- 
destinsudan question is confined to the Schools, its 
mischievous in^uenco wi^ be comparatively trifling. 


* Lect. vo}, Ui. p. 348., 


* S#e Xewis, p. 178. 
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In his popular and pastoral coinpositions, the aliii* 
sions to tUs unfathomable jopic are but slight and 
transient; so that it may be reasonably! hnp{>d, he 
had not wrought himself into persuasion, that such 
speculations formed an indispensable ingredient in a 


seh«lie of sound religious lK‘li(*f. 

It must be afl^ost needless to state, that every 


thing which tends to exalt the creature into the place 


of the (’rcator, or to transfer to inferior beings any 


share in the work of mediation or intercession, was 


rigidly excluded fix)m the luith of Wielif. On the 
subject of images and pilgrimages, and 
invocatif)n of saints, he is, perhajis, 
less copious than might be expected. That the use 
of images, (consi(\cred mendy as the hnoks of igno¬ 
rant and unlearned laymen) wtis not forbidden, he 
most distinctly concedes; and be likens tlicm to the 
wedding ring, which is <*heri8h«'tl by the wife as the 
symbol of her attachment and fidelity to her ’lus- 
hand *. But thoi^ he* considers the j)ractice as 
lawful, it is quite evident that he docs not regard it 
as safe: ^d Hq has a most watchful eye on the 
abuses to which it offers such powerful^tcmptation. 
K'* conceives that the venom of idolatry hirks within 
it; and afhrms that Papists, in effect, a.ssimilate 
themselves to Pagans, when they attempt to repel the 
charge of idolatry, by the shallow pretext, that their 
devotiems terminate not in the figure, but in that 
which it represetats *. He, moreover, afHnns, that 
when the dumb idol is honoured with costly offerings, 


> Jyewis, c. TiiL p. 17 ^. 

* Jtmes's Apol. c. viik s. A*. 
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and with such adoration as ia due to God alone, it 
ma;|r lawfully be br^en pr burnt by Christian kings, 
with, the assent of the^ lords and clergy, even as the 
brazen serpcift was broken in pieces by Hezckiah, 
Vhen thp, childreji of Israel began to offer incense to 
; it. His perception of the wnity of all applioitiona 
to fnen deceased, appears to hav^ gained strength 
with hi84>advance in life: for in one of his latest 


« V 

works, 'Censures it as folly to seek for any inter- 
cession but that of Jesus Christ % and, though he so 
fur eo^nned to the usage of the Churcli, as to keep 
the feMivalB of the saints; yet he intimates plainly, 
that it might ^ as well, if they were altogether abo> 
lished, so that men miglit celebrate the festival of Jesiis 
Christ alone, and the devotion of^he people might 
•ceusc to ^ parcelled <*nt am(»ng liis members. And 
he conchmes, tliat the multitude of canonizations may 
reasonably be a^seribed to the decay of &?th, and the 
growth of covetousness *. In the early part of his life, 
indeed, his opinions on this subject may, }x>8sibly, have 
been less decided. But that he retained any erro¬ 
neous impressions respecting it, close of hia 

days, sccmfpdistinetly negatived by the clamours of 
his enemies, who speak of him as actually raving ' 
against the saints, and as visited with a frightful 
death for this, ^ong his other manifold impieties 

His notions relative to purgatory 
would seem, on the^shole, to have been, 
in like manner, progressive; thdu^ it,#issuredlyt 
cannot be affirmed that t^y ever ad\ anced so &j aa 


^ Trialogus, e» iii. p. 90» SI. 

’ James*! Apol<^i c. viii. s. 24/SS. 
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to the total abandonment of that fiction. In erne of 
Ills earlier writing's, he exprea^, acknowledges, on 
the authority of St Au^stiiie/t^at muIs in pu^a^ 
tory are helped and comforted by tlie^lljns and mli- 
gioua exercises of good men And in a si^cquei^ 
treatise he allows, that sajnng of mass,^ with burning-^ 
devotion, and hSliuess and iutegrity of life, is well 
pleasing to God, and profitable to Cliris^n souls in 
purgator)' ^ In another place he treatMEthc fear¬ 
ful sayings concerning jiurgatory, as thingnp^en by 
way of comminution, and, us it were, so miiw-pious 
falsehoods. He divides the Church into por¬ 
tions, the militant the reposing, and the triumphsht; 
and speaks of Uie Sabbath as prefi^ring tlie rest 
of those who in puigatory *. From which it 
would appear that, in his opinion, all that could be 
done by the prayers of the fuithfiil would^e to im¬ 
prove, in some indefinite manner, the condition of 
departed souls, ia their intamiediatc 'state. AU this, 
it must be allowed, is indistinct and unsatisfactory 
enough: but vague as it is, it strikes directly at the 
root of the Sbmish doctrine and practice, which 
proved so .vast a source of unholy em<^mcnt to the 


* MSS. Cotton. Titos. D. xix. 129, cited by Vaughan, voL i>. 
p. 2B8. 

s Sentence of curie expounded, c. rii. cited in Levis, c. viit. 

p. 161. 

* Omni^icta dm^rgatorio, dicantur (olummodo commina- 
torie, tan^m pia mendacia. De Verit Scripture, p. 267. 
Sabbathum prefigurat quietem dtvmientium in purgatorio. Ibid, 

р. 479. bee Jamei's Apoi. c. vHL •. 24, 26. Trialogui, lib. iv. 

с. 22. 
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Cbuich. Ab Pr. /ames remarks, thrusta the 

torv, {jean out of doors: for there is 

Dg there, if we believe them 
^CQj|»'.rrom tnencc. And by this reason, if 
' " ‘ clean put out, the emoke of 

haf is, j^ruycrA for the dead, must needs, in a 
very sh^ time, vanish away It ^onld further 
be recoUec^, that, whatever might be the cfBcacy of 
prayers deceased, that efficacy is repeatedly 

ascril^lf^m, to the deyodons of the laity as well 
as thm of the priesthood'; nay, that, in his judg¬ 
ment, thcrarayer of the pious layman was, without 
measure, irorc availing dmn that of a worthless and 
reprobate prclflt*. On the whole matter, therefore, 
it may reasonably be concluded, thit, relative to the 
precise condition of tlie dead,* his mind remained, to 
the very iftt, in a state 'of indecision; but that he 
never ceased to stigmatize the system of fiuud, which 
converted the doctrine of purgatory into an engine for 
extorting immense revenues from the pc^pular credu¬ 
lity and terror. He loudly accuses the jgieigy of 
" inventing pains, horrible and shafeeful, to make 
men pay a UMt ran^mand describes '* all masses 
for which mlDcy is taken, as an artifice of Satan, and 
a contrivance of hypocrisy and avarice*.’^ It was no 
ordinary strain of darjng, in the ibsrteenth century, 
to make eo fien^ an irruption into these daric reposi- 
tories'Sf the Romish.treasury! - 

Intimately connected with purgfliry arq^e enor- 

^ Jamet'a ApoL c. vitt 
* Vaughan, vol ii. p. S80, Wt, 

^ On PraUtes, g iii« dead in Vaugliaa»voL \L p» SflO. 
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mities of Auricular Confession andPapal 

, Auricul«rConfc». 

Indul^nccs; and here, at ieaa^^the P4|iu 

trumpet of Wiclif gives uttetjAce ^ 
nothing like an uncertain sound. 
impossible to do justice to the ^refmR'^ 
tack upon these fortresses, wh^ Papal R^|[k nad, 
in the course of ages, made so strong' foMterSelf, 
without much more ample citations thsm time limits 
of this work allow. U must sufhee |r say, that 
Luther himself never nisbi'd to the assault with 
mote desperate courage, thatt did Ins gr^t ^ede- 
cessor, when once his spirit was roused by the sight 
of these impieties. He juroclainis the world,— 
not in die learned dialect of the Sch(^, but in plain 
and homely EngHsh,—tliat portions and indulgences 
are mere forgeries, whereby the priesthood “ rob 
men cursedly of their moneythat they A notliing 
but a subtle merchandise of Anti-Christ’s elerks, 
whereby they magnify their own fictitious p' wer. 


and, instead of causing men to dread sin, encourage 
them to ll^ow therein like hogs.” And, as for the 
despicable pretoitt, that the payment was not de¬ 
manded as the price of the pardon itself^ut simply 
a" a gratuity or fee for the instrument^y which it 
was formally conveyed, he sarcastically exclaims, 
“ Certes, then, a litde dead lea<J i doth cost many a 
thousand pound by the year, to this poor land! ” and 
he adds, that the mockery is no less impudenf than 
it woultf ^ to odbr a fatted goose for nothing, but 
to charge a good round sum the garlic witli which 


* The seal affixed to the Papal Bulli was of lead. 
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it was to be seasoned'! To us, the exposure of 
these impostures, may seem but a light and unimport¬ 
ant ,niatteit But, again, let it be considered, what it 
wjwl for an individual to rise up, and to talk thus to a 
wh^e nation, i^an^o when the possessions of men 
in ihis^world, and aheir destinies in the world to 
wire held to be at the disposal of an infallible 


come. 


and ir^istiblc representative of God upon earth I 

Still more admirable, if possible, was 
t\m, tsa yisp^i the st<'mness of his fuimIllations against 
hiteriMa onothepJciiidred abomhmtion; namely, 

that stupendous abuse of the power of the keys* 
This power, it is woU known, has always been re^* 
garded, -not oftly by the Homish, but by the Kastem 
Cliurch, as tlic very'' axis on which alone the cede* 
siasdcol system can revolve with regularity and 
steadines#; and without which no Christian society 
can deserwi even the name of a Churcli. The man¬ 
ner in which this U^rrific autliority w'as frequently 
prostituted to the darkest passions, is indelibly writ¬ 
ten in the history of Christian Curope. .there 
learn that the very spirit of Druidism was, at last, 
transferred^ the seat of the Vicar of Jesus Clirist: 
90 that tn^^cngeance of an I talian Ecclesiastic could 
not Only outlaw indiriduals from ^all the charities of 
our nature, but could almost susp^i^ the health, yea, 
the very life^ of whole communities*' If is needless, 
however, to dwell cn the miseries inflicted by the 
Papal sentence of Excommuiucation or l^terdict^ or 


i 


1 See LewU, c. yiiL p. Vsugh»n, vol. ii. p. 207— 

304. 
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on the terrors wifli which the power of the keys in¬ 
vested even the obscurest parochi&i priest. At this 
day the thunders of Rome may, in our ears, be like the 
sounding brass, or the tinkling cymbal. But in the 
age of Wiclif, it must always be rejfnembcr^, they 
had power to “ make mad the guilty and ^pal the 
free.” They were* uttered by n voice, at the wnith- 
ful sound of which all countcjianres ffnthered black-- 
ncKs. And yet these w<tc the armouries of heaven *, 
which our countn'man had the heroism ti) denounce 
and to defy ; and this, in the hearing of the whole realm 
of England, then one <if the fairest pirtitfns of the 
Pontificjil domain. M'hy, he exclaims, in one of his 
English treatises, do our wayward ciAutos curse the 
souls of men to hell, and their bodies to prison, and 
doom them to forfeiture of goods, and loss of life, and 
;dl for the sake of paltry gain ?—and thi8,*tiK), while 
they themselves are accursed of Cfod, for entering on 
Uieir office by simony, and lietraying it by nlwiidjm- 
ment of duty, and unlioliness of living! The pains 
of hell, *Tather than titlics and offerings, arc their 
proper recompense. They arc rather malicious tor¬ 
mentors, than spiritual fathers to the of men. 

iW i 


T> 


agan tyranny and persecution condnRF its rage to 
the body, but ^ese children of Satan seek to plunge 
the soul into cv^f^ting pain. Yea, they are worse 
than the fiends themselves; for the fiends torment 
no hum'an soul, but for the tbeasureless enormity of 
sin: whilf these clerks nf Satan doom souls to hell 
for some trifling doe, which poverty may disable them 
firom paying, and which, all, is no lawful debt. 


‘ AnnsmeDtsrift eceli. Juv. 
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but a mere fraudulent exaction^ founded on usages 

that have no warrant in the commandments of God 

> 

He hesitates not to add, that when prelates extend 
their execrations to all that shall cmnmiine with men, 
whom they have declared to he accursed, they may 
be said, virtually, to include the Almighty himself in 
thuir maledictions; for God assuredly does not cease 
his communion with the vilest outcast, so long as he 
affords him breath and sustenance, and is re^idy to re¬ 
store him to grace and foi^^iveness. And wcU, he 
says, may men wonder at this prodigality of cursing, 
called foi^, as it often is, not for false oaths, and in¬ 
fernal ribaldry, and other offences agsunst the majesty 
of God and Christ—but for some invasion of the in¬ 
terests, aud privileges, and wayward customs, of the 
priesthood *. Fearful, almost beyond imagining, must 
have been the abuses which, in that age of darkness, 
could have stirred tlie spirit of any man to denun¬ 
ciations like these; more especially of a man who 
never questioned the legitimacy of spiritual censures, 
as one essential department of ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline, when duly and charitably administered, with a 
single eye to the promotion of holiness, and to the 
purification the Church of God. 

power. The whole of WicliT s life is a perpetu^ 

Supremgey. commentary on his yierfe respecting the 
authority of the Pope, whether temporal or spiritual. 
That he allowed a certain precedency of honor and 
authority to the Bishop of Rome, would appear from 


^ Great aenteiice of corse *expounded| c. xvii» See Voughan^ 
»eoU ih p. ^ 

Ibid. c. XXV. 
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a passage in his treatise on the Truth of Scripture, in 
wliich he holds, that a man incurs the charge of Pa¬ 
ganism, who scornfully re&ses obedience to the 
Apostolic See: and we have seen that in his letter to 
the Pope, towards tlic close of his life, he addresses 
him as the greatest of Christ’s Vicars upon earth. 
And it is highly probable that, if they who claimed 
to \)c tlie Vicegerents of Go<l, liad exhibited a pre¬ 
eminence of liolincss at all corresponding to their 
supremacy of rank, he might have been prepared to 
render unto them all tlic reverence which c<mld rea¬ 
sonably be claimed for the occupiers of the iirst See 
in Christendom. But he hud no conception (hat this 
tnuiscendi-nt dignity and honor could adben* un¬ 
alienably to men who often brought to tlie Ajiostolic 
Chair the worst passions of man’s fallen nature.'. 
Neither spiritual infallibility, nor secular su)>remucy, 
could, in his judgment or lielief, l>e the attritnitos of 
tlie “ worldly priests of Komc, the most accui-s-d of 
cut-purses, the evil inan-slay<>r, and burner of the 
servants of Clirist." llencc it Is tliat his days were 
passed in incessant war&re against this Master of 
the Emperor, this fellow of God, this Deity on earth,” 
and against tlie whole array of clerical satellites and 
slaves, who conspired to bow the neck of Europe 
under his domihion. And whatever may, at any 
}>exiod, have been bis respect for the Pope, in the 
ideal perfection of bis character,—Kif the actual Pope, 
he scruples not to pronounce that he is the veriest 
Anti-ChristAccording to him, dicrefqfc, so long 

I PotiMiTnuj Anti-ChriKut. De Verit ScripMF 0 > In /ames'i t' 
Apulogr, c. iii. 8. 4. On Prelau*, c. xxii. 
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as Christ is in heaven, the Church hath in Him the 
best Pope: and no true man dare to put two 
heads, lest the Church be monstrous'. 

His .passion for'-simplifying the In¬ 
stitutions of Christianity is strangely 
manifested in his opinions respecting the Hierarchy, 
^iie spiritual aristocracy in his time was, uiidoubt- 
^ edly, a plieuomenon which tlie primitive Evangelists, 
if they could revisit the earth, might be supposed‘to 
cimtemplate witli measureless astonishment. And 
Wiclif, whose tlioughts were constantly wandering 
back to the days of apostolic simplicity, had looked 
upon the Pontiff and his cardinals,—the patriarcdis, 
archbishops and bishops,—the archdeacons, officials 
and deans,—and the whole*inferior retinue of the 
Romish priesthood,—till bis very heart grew sick at 
the spectacle of so much aimbrous and “ Ccesarean” 
pdjinp, and sought relief in the pcrsuasioi^ that the 
two order# of priest and <leacon, were the only ones 
which could plead the sanction of Holy Writ,, or pri¬ 
mitive institution. Whether he would have alto¬ 
gether discarded the Episcopal order, had he been 
allowed to carry into effect his own principles of Re¬ 
formation,—or whether he would have retained it as 
a convenient and uschil appointment,—^it is impossi¬ 
ble to pronounce with any certainly. But it seems 
perfectly clear that he did not consider it as at all 
essential to the legitimate constitution of a Christian 
Church*. It is deeply to be deplored that his pow¬ 
erful and ii^dependent mind, while it was rending in 


> lAnu p. 16t. in Vsugh. raL ii. p. 273, note 60. 

* Lewi; c. riii. p. 164, 166. 157. 
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pieces the cords of 8iy>crsdtion, should have tamely 
surrendered itself tQ^the. captivity of this miserable 
prejudice. " Had it pleased him not to hoodwink 
his own knowfedgef' he must have seen, clearly 
enough, how to dispose of his owm objections. A 
divine like him can, surely, never have been ignorant 
that, from the time of the apostles, to the days i^ 
which In* lived, no other form of government but the 
Episcopal bad ever been known to the Christkm 
Church ; and he might have learned from his mastw, 
St. Augustine, that Aerius, the first person who ever 
thought of confounding bishops and presbyters, wu^ 
judged to be a heretic fi»r that opinion. And yet we 
actually iind him asserting, that “ by the institution 
of Christ, priests and biShops were all one ; but tliat, 
afterwards, the EmperoT divided them, and made 
bishops, lords,—and presbyters, their servantsand, 
again, tlut, “ from the faith of Scriptur^ it seinns 
suflieiehtmat there should Imj presbyters ajtf «le:ioons, 
holding the state and ofiice which Christ assigne^l 
them; since it appears that all other orders and de¬ 
grees have their origin in the pride of Caaar 

It seems quite clear that the veil, in which he 
wrapped up his better judgment against the light of 
history, was no o^er than his detestation of the 
abuses which then ^dishonoured the episcopal office. 
** Th&ordinanccs of Christ,” he says, in discussing 
this subject, “ are founded in meekness, in unity, in 
charity, in contempt of riclies and high estate,” O^' 
these apostolic oualitics he di«uvmeil h^t 


i MS- on the Sewn Deadly Sine. Cod. R^Jamedi. BiUL 
Bodl. Trutlog. lib. iv. c. 1ft. Jamet'e Apology^p. 31. 
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traces among the prelaloi of his. day, and therefore 
Ite concluded, that they eo'iiMj^:|yeii‘hy their^ffice 
«nd institution, \te the^sucMWp of ^ apoidJes. 
Tliat episcopacy existed the pride of 

’X^asar meddled with' the oM^ ^ the Church, an^, 
^uity bears witness; but the effect of diis testimo^ 
probably, wiped away from his mind, by the 
le “ odd kind of shifting answer,” which moved 
t^ indignation of Hooker, when it was produced by 
^ fanatics of the Holy IMsdpline; namely^ that “ the 
bishops which now are, be not like unto them that 
l^crcan a^pnnent, (ns the venerable and judi¬ 



cious man remarks), which would often be quite as 
effective gainst the legitimate power of kings, as the 
order and authority of bishop. It is truly wonder¬ 
ful that an intellect, di-sci])Iined like Wiclif’s, in the 
severity of the Schools, should, in this instance, have 
been unnUe to ** diseem between the ^ture of 
things, wlHih cliangeth not, and tlieir oumiOd and 
Variable accidents.” But, from thi^. as well^ from 
various other symptoms, it is evident, that me in¬ 
cessant contemplation of existing corruptions, had 
wrought up Ills Spirit into son^^tliing of a revolu- 
tkmary temper; so that it wonl& have j>een extremely 
unsafe to trust him with unlimited discretiem in jm- 
secuting the work of ecclesiastical reformation. 

llespecting CSiurch itself, his 
notions arc^suen as all the faithful 
members of our Establishment would do well to keep 
in mind at the present day. It is lamented by one 
who had imbibed his schtim^ts and pitedples that 

1 Lewis, e.*viU. p. 102, from the Prologue, frc. It has been 
shewn above, that this Prologue it not the work of WiclifbiinKlf. 


The Church. 
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“ when men speak of Holy Church, they untlcrstand 
anon prelatesandpajata, canons and Mars, and allmeh 
that have crowns,^(wnsores), though they live never 
so cursedly agmnit ^od's law; and tlicy elepe (call) 
nor hold s^lar men to be of Holy. Church, 
Sough tliey live never so truly after C^d's law, rad 
end in perfect charitywhereas the true notion oi^a 
Cluirch comprehends the clergy, the secnljir lords,* 
and tlie commons,—tli** lay members, in short, as 
well as the spiritual orders. The evils arising fVdm 
this gross miscuneeptioii arc of the most opposite 
de8crij>tion8. In Wiclif’s age, it invested the 
archy with something like a Braliminical soitro-sunc- 
tity, and degraded 'the rest of the e4)mmunity into an 
inferior caste. In ouf own times, it exhibits the 
clergy as an order, in whose preservation the rest of 
society have hut a slight and ambiguous interest. 
Tlvc san^ error, according to the Viiryitij^omplexion 
of th(f^ mnes, on the one hand, e]evat^B||)e 'cmse- 
crated^class to an almost praeU'matural immunity 
and power^ or, on the other, i)laces them 'in most 
injurious diuunion from the rest of the social body, 
with which, in truth, they should be indissolubly 
'.>ound up. It sho%d never be forgotten that the 
ecclesiasfical establishment alone docs nqt consti¬ 
tute the Church; apd that both the privileges and the 
responsibilities of cliprchmanship belong to the laity 
as well as to clergy, according to their several oppor¬ 
tunities and stations. . 

In common with the soundest doc- chunji, vioiUe 
tors, he allows the distinction between invUiW*. 


But there ie reatOTi to believe that it generally ^eeks bis senti¬ 
ments. 


S 
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the Church visihle, and'the Church invisible. The 
former he calls the very body of .piiist; the latter his 
medlied (or mixed) body; which includes men or> 
dained to bliss, and hypocrites doomed to perdition ^ 
His fanciful and nugatory distribution of tlic Chur<^ 
nqjilitant into the clctgy, the military, and the popu- 
l%e^ is scarcely worthy of notice. It would be a 
weariness to accumulate ])ussages for the purpose 
of shewing that ho ])ostponed the authority of the 
Church to that of the floly Scriptures—that he dis- 
rogarilcd tradition as a nilc of faith co-ordinate with 
^ the written word—that he maintained that all things 
necessary to salvation might be found in the Sacred 
Volume, and that the oracles of God might freely be 
consulted by all Christian people. Tlicse opinions are 
profusely scattered throughout his writings, and were 
finally embodied in the mightiest of all his works, 
the transition of the Itible. As for thc^^ssertion 
that the f||brch is of more autltority and*^ credence 
than the Gosjx;!, he repn>bate8 it os “aforecasting 
of Satan to destroy Holy Writ and t]ie belief cd* 
Christian men, by means of Anti-Christ, and bis 
false and worldly clerks “ Though we had a 
hundred Popes," he tells us, and all the friars in 
" the world were turned into cardinals, yet should we 
trow more the law’ of the Gospel, than all this multi¬ 
tude 

llicrr seems to be little doubt that, 
■nicwranicni.. W'iclif acknowledged the 

* Lewis, c. viii. p. tSS. 

»IhW. p. 183. 

^ Ibid. c« vUI. p. I5A- 

* JaiuciiV Apoi. c. L Se«aiio Vaugh. voL tU p. 313^317* 
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sacraments of the Romish ^urcb ; for in one of his 
latest works he spedcsof them as seven in number ^ 
But then it may be quesdoned whether he attached 
to the word sacrament, a signification of sucii deep 
importance and solemnity as we have been aecu8» 
tomed to. He understands by it “ a token that ma^ 
be seen, of a thing which may not be seen with any 
b<*dily eyebut he d(K's not allow every sacrament 
to be pcmcrally necessary to saK'ation *. With rt^ord 
to Baptism, he denies the necessity of 
chrism, or of trine imnicmion, or of any 
thing more than the affusion of water. Th.at he 
deemed the baptism of infants to be requisite, is evi¬ 
dent from his confession, that females may bt; allowed 
to administer it to eliildreii in eases of urg(mt need: 
but he abstains from any preKuniptnous determination 
respecting the futun' condition of infants unbaptised. 
As a caution against formality or superstition, he 
M'ams men not to seek the worship (flfXJml t«wi 
little, and their own too much; and adds, that priests 
must minister the tnitward token ; but that the ..luri- 
tual grace within, which we see not, is ministered to 
us of God, who is the priest and bishop of our souls. 
It is he alone that christeneth the soul, that is, 
washeth it. from the nneleanness of all manner of 
6ii>: and therefore children, and sometimes men and 
women, are christened with water *. 

Of Confirmation he speaks as a riU‘, 
dieimpoitance of which has been much 
exonerated, to the dbparogement of more worthy 


CMfiimstton. 


> Trialog. Tv. 1. > UwU. c. vUi. 16fi. 

a Ibid. c. viii. p. ICC, 167. 

z 2 
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avd needful sacramente^. Tlic ceremonies with 
which it loaded, he condemns as unscriptural; 
professes liimsclf unable to see why this sacrament 
should he reserved to Cmsiirean prclaU'S ; and suggests 
that the sh(*rt and trifling Confirmation performed by 
them, together with its pompous mummery, must, pro¬ 
bably, liavc been introduced by the instigation of the 
devil, for the purpose deluding the people, and 
advancing the importance and dignity of the £pis- 
co]>aI order *! It is scarcely possible to listen to 
this almost fanatical extravagance without astonish- 
inent, and even <liKgugt. In pi'nising this passage, 
we could well nigh fancy Uiat wo luid before xis the 
very words of those ititractable and self-willed spirits 
who, two centuries later, were demulisbt'd by the 
learning, the sanctity, and the incomparable irony of 
Hooker*. Awful, indeed, is tlio responsibility of 
those, who, by thi'ir eorniptions and j>crvcrsions, 
have ever ^<ule the fnijjRince of truth tf) be abhorred ! 
Sacrament, t>r no sacrament, the rite of Confirmation, 
mbninistcred by bisliops, has the siuictinn of Scrip¬ 
ture, folloM cd up by the testimony of the must vener¬ 
able fatlu'Ts, and by the immemorial usage of Christ- 
enih)m. And, yet, such was the dishonour brought 
upon it by Irtvobnts and superstitious vanities, tliat, 
in the eyes of Wiclifi it seemed as little better than a 
worthless .and nnholy thing! 

In what precise sense it was that 
Wiclif ascribed tlie sacramental cha¬ 
racter to absolution and penance, it would be very 


Potuncc. 


* Spiiteiicc of rune, &c. Vaugh. v(^ iL p. 308. 

^ Trialug. iv. 14. Lewis, cviii. p. 167. 

* book T. a. 6G. 
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difficult to say. The act of confession to an in¬ 
telligent and holy minister, accompanied by sin¬ 
cere contrition, and all the fruits meet for re¬ 
pentance, ■were, unquestiounbly, reganlcd by liim 
as among the most profitable and salutary of re¬ 
ligious duties'. And since unfeigned penitence 
for sin is, undoubtedly, necessary to salvation, this 
mode of expressing sorrow, and seeking pardon, 
might ])e allowed by him to retain its place ansong 
tlie sacraments of the Church. It is, however, be¬ 
yond dis^tc that he deemed the exercise? ol‘ the 
sacerdotal office m this solemnity to be a matter of 
very stibordinatc im^Kirtanee. In making themselves 
tlic priucipal parties in a.v.«>i//ng, or absolving, the 
sinner, be affirmed, tliat the priesthood were blas¬ 
phemers against the Father r)f heaven, to whom alone 
belongs the power of reinisKioii. The function of the 
priest he ct)n8idered to he jjurely niinisteiud and de¬ 
claratory. They are “ vie.irs and messengers,” tir- 
dained to testify that (jcmI grants absolution to tin- 
truly j)enitcnt; and when they take upon themselves 
to pronounce jtidicially the saenimental absohvtion, 
they arc, in his judgment, usurpers of God’s majesty, 
deceivers of the people, and encouragers of vice*. * 
And he distinctly a^iserts, that in schrifl, though 
■vre tell our sins to a priest, and.he put us on penance, 
we are assoiled never the rather, bvt if (unless) God, 
who is the priest of souls, see that we sr)rrow with all 
our hearts for our sins, and that we !)e in full pur¬ 
pose and will to leave them for ever after 

> Great Sentence of Curse, Bee. e. vi. Lewis, c. viii. 17L 

* Of Prelates, MS. 45. Lewis, c. viii. p. 167. 

> Of tbe Seven Sacraments MS. Lewis, cviii. p. 1C6. 
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Episcopal Ordination, he expressly 

Ordination. J r j 

recognises as a sacramental ordinance: 
but he seem to question whether it imprints an in« 
dclible character. The nature, or, as he terms it, the 
quiddity of this charsicter, he tells us, is a matter of 
much dispute: and he therefore prays, that God 
would he pleased to confer f«n the clergy some ftir- 
ther grace; the character in question being found, in 
such a multitude of instances, to be useless and in¬ 
effective. In speaking on this subject, he seizes the 
opportunity of re])rohating the multiplied dtd intdiir- 
ahle exaclions which were practised in conferrinff the 
sacerdotal office and which gave to the transaction 
an appeontnee of SimuniaesU trafficking. 

His speculations respecting the sa¬ 
crament of matrimony arc strangtdy 
subtle and fantastieul. He conceives it to have been 
ordained, not only for the jtorpetuation of mankind 
until the day of doom, and for the suppression of 
licentious intercourse, but also for tlie restoration and 
ffdfflmeiit of the multitude of angels damned for pride, 
and the com]>letion of the number of the saints in 
heaven*. He conilcnnis the practices of the courts 
which pronounce nuitrimony valid from words of con- 

* TIictp is one uf tliese eoonnitics sthich seems more espe¬ 
cially, to nioTc 1'is sictuouS'indtgiintioiu Not only were exorbi¬ 
tant {patuilies ei.ictod for the Letters of Orders, but the author¬ 
ized uAicintinit barber was, usually, so unconscionable in his 
demands for executing the clerical tonsure, tliat a man, he 
complains, might actually be shaved and clipped for a whole 
year together, by an ordinary practitioner, for the game aiim that 
was extorted by the official artist on this one occasion. This* 
says Mr'iclif, is a foul extortion! Lewis, e. viii. p. 167. 

> Of wedded men and wives. MS. c. L Lewis, c. viU. p. I7t> 
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sent; apparently foi^ettmg that the secret intention 
is hidden from human judges, who are able to decide 
only £rom overt acts, and Uiat, if the ordinance is to 
be considered as sacramental, it would, of course, re¬ 
quire a sensible and outward signHe seems to 
question the application of the Leviticul proluhitions 
to Christian societies, and,even to contend for the 
restoration of the usages prevalent in the earliest 
iiges of the world: marriage, within tlie very closest 
degrees of ])ropiDquity, being, in his opinion, con- 
dol^cd q(py by arbitrary human maxims and insti- 
tutidito*. This unnatnml and unscriptural opinion 
can be ascribed to nothing but that species of infatu¬ 
ation, which is found, occasionally, to seize on minds 
of great energy, when once they Itecomc heated with 
the work of innovation. Tlie notion is so monstrous, 
that it painfully weakens our reliance on liis judg¬ 
ment. It may be said, almost, to resemble the dead 
fly, which giveth an evil savour to a whole vessel of 
the most precious ointment. 

Respecting the Eucharist, it is, per- 
hapfi» mote easy U> state with precisian 
what he did not lielievei than what he did. He did 


not believe that the substance of Christ's body was 
miriculously substituted for that of the bread* He 


^ Tritl^s, !v* 2S. Leviss c. viiL p. 173* 

* Tempore primi hosiinis^ froirtt et somr^s fuerunt, exordi* 
nelione divini, leliler cox^ugeti s «i tempore Petriercharum, ut 
Abraham, iaaac, et taliun, satia propinqu^ cognati* Net <u- 
perett ratio, quart non aic Ikeret hodii, niii humana ordinelio, 
qo» didt non Bohim ex cognatione, ted ex aftnitate, ambrem 
inter bommef dilatari; et eauaa h«c horoinum eit phoi$ dcbilis# 


Trialogos, Ub« it. c« 20, 2L LewU, c* nlL p. 173. 
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did not believe in any separatinn. of accidents or 
qualities, from their proper subject. He did not be* 
lieve, in short, that the visible emblems ceased to 

rebiin thuii own nature after the words of consecra- 

»• 

tioD. Rut that some sort of change was effected, he 
assuredly did believe; and that this change was of 
sufRcieiit importance to vjarnint m in affirming that 
Christ’s body is really present in the Eucharist. 
The precise manner of this presence he does not 
undertake to define ; but contents himself with 
vaguely describing it as figurative or SH||amei4||{P: 
and he conceives that many things arc invollfe in 
this mysterious subject, which form no part bfV'ne- 
ecssary fdth, and wliich should ncitiicr be granted 
^ur dcnie<l, but trcati'd rather as matter of humble 
and reverent conjectureOne thing, however, 
ap])ears indisputalik*; namely, that wliatcvcr may 
have been the perjdcNity of his opinions, he cannot, 
without the most resolute perversion, he ehaiged with 
want of inU'grity or firmtiess, when called upon to 
sujijjort them in the face of the worl<l. 

The number of seven sacraments 

ExtTemeUnrtlan. 

cannot be made up without admitting 
extreme unction among them: and yet Wiclif has 
been charged with the heresy of denying to that rite 
the sacramental charamr*. ‘I'he truth probably is, 
tliat he suflered it to remain on the list of sacraments, 
without allowing it to be requisite to salvation; for 

we have.-seen that he did not consider all the sacra- 

% 

meuts to be of equal necesaity and wortfainefSa 

1 Seven dc«dly Sins. MS. Cod« Junes* Also« Jsmei’t ApoL 
c. vii. 

> Camel's ApoK c. viti. a. 4. 
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CvrcmoHiet* 


The compulsory ceUbacy of the canmey of u» 
clergy, and the fijrciblc imposition of 
monastic vows, he reprobates in the strongest terms, 
as practices tending to flagitious corruption of man¬ 
nersPrudent and ** measurable" fasting he held* 
to be salutary. B\it abstinence from 
flesh, only to indulge in flsh, he de¬ 
rides as ftHtl-fasiing, and us nothing better than ano¬ 
ther form (if gluttony: and lasting beyond the pon-ers 
of nature, he ci'nsiiri'.s ns u inist.ikcn and presumptu- 
oof emul||tion of Klias or of (Christ*. Ceremonies, he 
allo;^ to be useful, as simsUile signs 
bjlilthieh men may he led into the wny 
uf ha])])iness, but d(*prccaU-s the cumbrous and fantas¬ 
tic bravery,—the “pride, pomji, and eireumstunce," 
—of the existing ritnul; and he complains that tho 
sliglitcst ni'glect of these iK-gtjarly elements was more 
dreaded than the breach ofCiod's comnnuidincnts ^ 
Among the many “ fretful and angry 
sentenct's ’’ which fell from Wiclif, there 
are few which savour more stroitgly fif fanatical aus^ 
terity, than those which he has bestowed on the vocal 
and instrumental Psalmody of the Church. Xothing 
appears more vehemently to have moved his hile than 
what he is pleased to term the “novelric of song,” 
which had then l>een intro^Siced into our religious 
services. He loudly complains that it not only di¬ 
verted tlic attention both of priest and worshipper 
from their devotional duties, but was maintained at 


Church mnatG. 


' Order of Priesdiood, MS. c. la. Wedded Men, he. MS. 
Lewia, e. viii. p. 163, 164- Jamea’e Apol. c. viiL s. 12, 13. 

* Jwnei’i Apol. c. viil. s. 13. 

• Triologua, iv. U. Lewie, c. *iU. p. 174. 
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an cnonnous cost, which might be applied to much 
better p\irposes. Sucli, according to his represents' 
tion, was the frivolity iind artifice of these perform¬ 
ances, that “ it’s small broking stirred vain men to 
’'dauncing more than mourningand be warns the 
"fOols" who delight in it, that they “shulden dread 
the shuqj words of Austin, that saith, As oft as the 
song lik<‘th me more than doth the sentence sung, so 
oft I confess that I sin grievously.” The temple 
services of the old law he n-jecls as models for the 
Christian worship, the bust distinctions of which arc 
its simplicity and spirituality. ** And if,” he observes, 
they scyn that angels hearen (iod by song in hea'Ibn, 
seye tliat we kunnen not tbat song: tliey ben in full 
victory of their enemies; but we ben in perilous battle, 
and in the vally of weeping and mourning; and our 
song letteth us fro betUT occupation, and stirreth us 
to many great sins, and to I'orget ourselves. But our 
fleslily people hath more liking in their bodily ears, 
in sueh kiiacking and tattering, than in liearing of 
God’s law, or speaking of bliss in heaven. ...... 

M'hen tliere Ih-ii fourty or fifty in a quire, three or 
four proud ami loeherous lurels' shullen knack the 
most devout serricc, that no man shall hear the sen¬ 
tence, and all other shullen be dumb, and looken on 
them, as fixds. And i&eii, strumpets and thieves 
praiseu Sire Jack, or Hbbb, and William the proud 
Clerk, how smtUl they knacken their notes, and seyn 
that they serven weU God and Holy Chureh ; when 
they despiseu God in his face, and letten other 
Christen men of their devotion. and compunction, 


* Worthlew fellows. 
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and stirren them to worldly vanity. And thus the 
true service of God is letted, and this vain knocking, 
for our jollity and pride, is praised above the moon’.” 

Plerc, again, we cannot well avoid to recognise the 
visitation of the same spirit, which, in after times, 
suggested, that the practice of chanting derived its 
siuthority from the contrivance of the Devil; by 
whose device it w.'is, that this mode of singing was 
accounted as nn invention of Ignatius, or on imita¬ 
tion of the angels of lu'av«'n! K the celebration of 
God’s holy name were niarn*d and dishonored, in 
Wiclif’x (lays, by unbiTomiiig exhibitions of inusic.al 
skill; the correction of tin* abuse was, doubtless, a 
wortliy object of ins anxiety. )Jis languagis how¬ 
ever, leaves us under the impression, that he re¬ 
garded all musical performance as an abomination, 
which ought to be ruthlessly bunishwl fnjm our pub¬ 
lic worshiji. “ In CUmrcli music," says u Reformer 
«)f a very different complexion, “ curiosity and os¬ 
tentation of art,—wanton, light, or unsuitable liar- 
mony,—doth rather blemish and disgrace that we do, 
than add either beauty or furtherance unto it. On 
the other side, the faults prccentedy the force and 
efficacy of the thing itself,—when it drowneth not 
uttei ly, but fitly suiteth with matter altogctlicr sound¬ 
ing to the praise of God, is, in truth, most admirable; 
and doth much edify,—if not the understanding, be¬ 
cause it teacheth not,—yet, sxuely, the afTectioii, 
because therein it worketh much. They must have 
hearts tery dry and itntgk, from whom the melody of 

* Of Prelates^ c. xt. citedin Lew|i» c* flU. p, 16S. 
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tlie Psalms doth not, soinctimo, draw that, wherein a 
mind, religiously affected, delightcth*.” 

It ought to be meiiliotied, to tlie honor of Wiclif’s 
sagacity and hardihood of mind, that he condemned 
iudieini Mtro- liisanc Vanities of judicial astrO'* 
'"‘'■y- J'jgy. Ife distinctly affirmed, tliat tl»c 

science of the astrologer was destitute of all founda¬ 
tion : that iUl his maxims and opinions nested on no 
substratum of knowledge*. To ventiuc on such an as¬ 
sertion, in the fourteenth century, raustfuivc required 
no ordinary exercise of infrejndity and judgment*. 
Notionn Imputed *'11 wisily Itp Iwlitwcd, that the 

«bS innewator, like Wiclif, 

timt VvMjr’erwf ""'"'^‘""ded as he was by exjisperatcd 
tuie u <i<ui. -mij waiehful adversaries, would be ex¬ 
posed to gniRs exagg(‘ration and jicrversion. He, ac¬ 
cordingly, makes ireqiient complaint, that notions 
were eonstsuitly ascribed to him wliich, in fact, he 
never entertained, Of these, tlierc is one so extra- 
vagsmtly profane, that it is difficult to imagine hy 
what prticcss of torture it can have been extracted 
from his writings. Wc have seen, above, that among 
tlie articles ]>referred agjiinst liim at Oxford, he is 
charged with inuintainiiig, that God could not choose 
but obey the Dnil! And this charge, it appears, 
h.is since been repeated by BellRrmme, and the Jesuit 
Orctser; who, likewise, impute to him another no¬ 
tion, scarcely less monstrous, that every creature 

is God. This latter accusation piust, doubtless, have 

% 

ft 

^ Hooker, b. v. s. 3& ^ 

^ Lewie, p. 174* lib. iLc. 15. 
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been draMrn from certain abstruse metaphysical spo- 
cnlatious ofWielif’s, in which he intimates, that all 
the laws of truth, residing in tlie Divine Essence, 
are no other than God himself; nay, that every thing 
ill the universe, considered with refon-nce to its in¬ 
telligible essence, is identified wilJi the Deity It 
is heyond my power to devcloju* these obscure ima¬ 
ginings; hut to suppose that they wore intended by 
AViclif to involve the umpuilifieil impieties and ab¬ 
surdities of Pantheism, is, in eiiect, to maintain tliat 
a few sentences of ahstniet scholastic disquisition an* 
to obliterate the testimony of a whole lU'e. Surely, 
jio synod of Inquisitors would bum a poet for say¬ 
ing, that all the glorious phenomena of nature “ an* 
but the varied God.” And, if so, it wouhl he diffi¬ 
cult to see why the displeasure, ei-en of tlie soumlest 
divines, should rise against a (,'hristiaii philosojdicr, 
who might contemplate a j^ervading Deity in the 
essence of all created things. As for the position, 
that Oud must ohey the I)rrif, it is the raving «if a 
maniac, rather tluui the alicrratinti of a hen'tie. In 
what part of Wiclif’s waritings his enemies pndessed 
to read this blasphemy, 1 have not been able to dis¬ 
cover. He siiys, indi*ed, tlia^od is a title which is 
sometimes used in iui absolute sense, at other times 
in a sense more qualific<l. ' It is properly ajiplietl 
only to the Lotd of the universe; it is, .^OM'ever, 
often introducedto signify any other object which may 
usurp the adoration and service that is due to Him 

4 

¥• 

* OmiMii T^riuds lege« in Eitenda Diving, strut OBinia, dunt 
Again : Omnis reg, secundum liKelligihilc*, i*u Deug, 
—Expos. Decal, dted in James's Apoli^S c. ix. 10th and 11th 
Objections. 
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alone *; (as vhen the commandment says, Thou 
shal^ have nom ether Gode but me :) and over sneh a 
God^ diis, it cannot be denied, that the Devil may 
be supposed to exercise a very legitimate dominion. 
I have seen no other passage but this produced as 
the possible foimdatiuu iat the Charge in question ; 
and one waiild imagine, that it must surpass even 
the subtlety and the malice of a Jesuit, to infer from 
the 'M'ords ** a conclusion so foul and irreligious/* 
that, 2 is Dr. James remarks, scarcely any Devil of 
hell would dare to utter it." 

Nothing could well be more useless, than to exa¬ 
mine, minutely, all the |)erver8ionB by which some of 
the most blameless of Wiclif’s principles lutve been 
rendered questionable or odious, ^here are, how¬ 
ever, some of his opinions which demand a more 
attentive notice, because tliey have tended to iix upon 
him the imputation of a deliberate rcvnluUonist and 
spoliator. The course of our narrative lias already 
brought this department of his speculations under 
occasional review : and the reader will recollect, that 
any attempt to vindicate the language, which was 
sometimes dictated by his burning zeal for improve¬ 
ment,’ has been stu^usly diselaimed. Of the po¬ 
sitions ascribed to him, the most formidable is—that 


7>omlninQ found¬ 
ed In 

uii (] erxte ojp* and 


dominion u founded on grace; a maxim 
which fanaticism im|^t inscribe upon 
its banners; an orocla which, taken to 
the letter, ciys havoc in the ears of the 


I Dei Mceptio duplet \ ab«olutd« DoTiunu» Domin«nim: quan- 
do uouCrshiturr vel ii|iecificatur,^r jtinttm detniheiiBt iigaificat 
quodcunque bouum quof ^uit plat dil^L Eip09* Decal* cited by 
Jaiuci. Ibid. 
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elect, and would soon let slip the doga of war and 
anarchy upon the world. This watchword of rohel- 
lion has been described by a modem historian, as i^c 
cardinal and favorite position of the Reformer; a 
chaise which, if dearly established, would be 
ctent tOtrix dishonor*on his memory, in the estima¬ 
tion of every friend of aoeial order, in con- 

sidcrin;; this imputation, it must, in the first place, 
bo recoUected, that in his English writings, designed 
for the purposes nf p<ipular instruction, there are not. 
more than two or three pusHUges in which the alight- ^ 
cat allusion to this dangerous maxim is to be found ^: 
and, secondly, that only one passage from his other 
impositions, has ever been i)n>duccd by his accusers, 
in support of thM^ige; and even this is expressed 
by him in frir too^^ardod and modcnito a manner 
to inflict disturbance on any mind, wdiich was not 
already prepared to find an heretical opinion Ho 
there observes, that, us Christ, l>y the title of ori¬ 
ginal righteousness, was master of all tho possems 
of the world, even so all things belong to the just, 

* I a^Hert tliia on tlie aothority of Mr. Vaughan, who »peaktf 
with the confidence of one Who has |>aiRfuUy exauthtCil alh tho 
writings of Wiclif, whether in TnaniucHjtt; or in prim. 

' * TItulo origfn^iti juftiti* habuit Ghrisstus oinnia bona mun- 
rii; at Rape declarat Auguatimii,—ille titalo, vel titulo gratia, 
juRtoniiD Munt omnia: sed longe ab ilJo titule civiRs pepRessio. 
Unde Chri^ui^ et tiu A^ovtoli, spreta dominatloiie ci^i, tiierunt 
dehabitionepure i Recundumiliuni tltulumponteatatL Idvo regola 
Cbristi cst, quae (quod ?) tudlu$ dUeipuLffm quorum pr^iumni 
pro iemporaUbut suU eonfend^re ; ut patet,^Watth. vi. gui at^rrt 
gme (ua iunt ne repefOM. Sed longS luint leges Hvilcs, ctcon^ue* 
tudo dominantiutp, sb illfi wRenciS.'* Trirfpg« lib. Vaughan, 
voL ii. p. 235, hotc 6. 

7 
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by tbc grace or favtbr of Christ.” But, then, far from 
mKng a dangerous use of this maxim, he imme> 
di&ly ^his title of grace the just 

nitiBt rest content. They may satisfied that the 
li'worl^is theirs ; but they* must on no account what* 
ever pesurnc to cuf(>rc|t^..a^ right by anjjl^urldly 
means: fol^tho law of Chw^expressly forbids his 
disci])Ies to contend for teq^^otol things, however 
clearly and riglvtfully their own.” ^.Surely the lonls 
t>f the earth might hear, with proiotifid composure, a 
’ chum to oil th(! good things in it, provided it were 
accompanied by a law, which positively fi)rbHdc the 
claimants to titke a single step towuds the enforce¬ 
ment of their nsionary r^ht. Notfifng could m'cII be 
less alarming than the doctrine ^jtauestion, as thus 
guarded and qualified—uothing^iniieh could afford 
less ground for the suspicion, that the holder of it 
was to i>c divadcd as a {uditical incendiary! 

It is remarkaide, that St. Augustine has expressed 
iiiinself oil this matter with i^ncli’lcss resen'e than 
Wiclif; for he says, broa^y, that every thing which 
is unworthily possessed, (roes not iightfuUy belong to 
th^ possessor; and that ev^y thing » unworthily 
possessed, which isimworthily used : that the whole 
world''is the portion of the faithful man ; but that 
the uuiaithftii hath no just title to a single penny ’. 
And ]^t, wluTevcr seriously inuagiued that the Bishop 


* Ontne quoU maid |fo<ai<letur, alMtiuin est; male antein poMi- 
det i)ui Qialft nlitiir{’.€dc]i*'honuni totus ^auadus diviliarum est, 
htfid^taiec obolus.'^ '^See bewit, & viii- p- 142. Thii notion, it 
leemt, nad been adopted by^the Albifrenm: but, whatever may 
be ita demerUe, It it with a very bad grace that the Papitu 
adveted ^reprobate it, profetaing, at they did, a doctrine itil) 
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of Hippo intended to proclaim to^o «iini8 a cniaade 
against wicked rich men, as having forfeited, by 
vices, all title to Uieir possessions ? v 

It is, nevertheless, very greatly to be'^shed, Uiat 
Wiclif, and all otlier writers, had rigidly iil^tulnetl 
from l^guage, which, -In-spite of every (jua^vution 
attached to it, was li^e to tlie iiiosCgmiscliievouH 
perversion. It migwihsily have been fort'.secii, that 
till! maxim itself would sp^lily g»‘t ahroatl, without 
the explanatory words, wliieli alone could nnika-it 
innoeetit; that the title of the just >»oultl lie reniem" 
hered, and tlic prohibition to etilbire it ioigotlun. 
it will iminudiat(‘]y ueeur to every one, that the 
principle was actually thus abused, long a1'tei’w;uxlK, 
by the (JiTimin Annb.iptists, when thc^’ mainlain<-d, 
that tiic time wa^ come fur the mrrk ouvh to iuhvrft 
the earthy their title thereto bi-iiig the same as that 
by wUieh the Israelites 8ci/.e<l the proju-rty of tho 
wicked Egyptians. Such wrobtiiig of tije language 
of Scripture,—at all times extremely jHTilons, lie- 
comes objectionable, in a tcnfoltl degrw, when it as- 
sumes the form of a coituneotary on oxinting hiKti- 


mor^ danii^rous to the peace of minkind \ namely» that the lives 
&nd si*eptrc& of kiiijrt are s^t the merry of the Pope* That 
doiiutiion is founded in grace/* says Fuller, '* seenieth to he the 
very opinion of the Albigenses: ycsi| it hangeth gs yet in the 
Schools upon the file, as a thing disputahlc, fining roany fa¬ 
vorers. But grant it a great error^—(fur wicked •Mkcii Mhull be* 
arraigned before God, noiSn usurpers, 'but .as tyrants; uof for 
not haring right, hut for not right usbig the creatureyet 
iicreln they proceeded not so fiir as the h^>Uts now-a-dayh. to 
unthrone aod depose eacoiomumeated princci : so that they wiio 
do most accuse them, hare least cause to do so.ii ^lier, Holy 
War, b. ills r. 90* S 
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cipU'H of dvU 
i»UHUi*nce faith¬ 
fully rntorrcd by 
Wlclif. 


tutions, or even a denunciation of existing abuses. 
Neither can it safely be denied, that the words of 
Wiclif, in the mouth of many of his more ignorant 
followers, may hav<' helped to impart something of a 
revolutionary cliaructer to the spirit of LoUardism, 
and ttl^give a ppmi<-ioue currency to the principle, 
that the siiiats are the onIy*fc^ and legitimate pro¬ 
prietors of all tl)ings. Hut thK he himself actually 
designed, or contemplated any such extreme result, 
is, to me, absolutely incredible. All that wc demand 
for liim is, that lie may stand or fall—not by u 

scholastic speculation, or an adventu¬ 
rous speech,—but by the general tenor 
of his popular teaching. And what 
that teaching was may be judged from 
the following passage, in which he enforces, witli the 
deepest urgency, the scriptural principles of civil 
obedience. 

“ Christ,’' says he, "and his Apostles weren most 
nbcisnnt to kings and lords, and tuughten all men to 
be suget to them, and serve them truly and wilfully 
in bodily works and tribute, and dread them and 

worship them before all other men.-Jesu Christ 

paid tribute to emperor, and commanded men to pay 
him tribute. And St. ]*eter commandeth, in God's 
name, Christen men to be suget to every creature of 
man, either to king as more higli than other, cither 
to dukes as sent of him to the vengeance of mis- 
doera, and prmsing of good men. Also St. Paul 
commandeth, by auctority of God, that every soul be 
suget to higher powers, for there is no pt»wcr but of 
God. Princes hen not to the dread of good work 
but of work. Wilt thou not dread the potestatc ? 

2 
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do goodf and thou slialt have praising thereof. For 
he is God's minister to tlicm to good. Sothly if thou 
hast don evil, dread thou, for he beareth not the 
sword without cause ; for he is Ond's minister, ven- 
gi‘r into wrath to him that doth evil. 'I'liercfon* 
tlirough need be ye suget not only for A^^tVbut for 
conscience. Pay tomen debts, Imth tribute, and 
custom for things b<^ :dMmt in the lond, and (1rea<l 
and liotionr and love. An<l oiir Suviunr Jesu Clirist 
suffeix'd inekcly painftil death of PilaU', not excusing 
liim for his jurisdiction by his Clergy. And St. Paul 
profered hint ready to suH'er deatli by doom of the 
emperor's justice, if he were worthy to death, as 
deeds of the apostles teehen*.” Aeettrdiiigly he 
blames the eleigy of his time for being traitors to 
kings ami lords in denying this obedience, because 
they pleatled to be exempt from the laug’s jurisdic¬ 
tion mid <-haslisiug, and refused “ to pay any siibsi- 
rlie, or tax, nr helping of our king and our nminc. 
without leave and .assent of the worldly jjrie t of 
Rome.” WcD, therefore, might ^Vjclif say of hitrist If 
and his fidlowers, that they “ deslroien most, by God's 
law, relwlty of servaiits ageust lonls, and ehiuge ser¬ 
vants to be suget, though lords be tyrants.” 

Again, Wiclif s.aw himself surrounded on all suU-s, 
by such profligacy and oppression as SL-cmed to inti¬ 
mate that they, who called themselves the excellent 
of the eartli, had well nigh lost all remembrance of 
the tenure by wliich men hold their possessions «jr 
their pri>'ilcgc8 at the hand of Oi.d. And be is ac¬ 
cused of embodying his sense of tlicsc enormities 

^ Great Sentence of Curee Expounded* Mft c. IL 

A a 2 
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in the followiiifr maxim,—“ that no one in mortal sin 
hath a trm* dominion over any of the creiitures npud 
Dcum, in the sight of f«rnl; but deserves to be called 
a tyrant and a robber, although, by reason of some 
human lawv he retain tlie name of king, or jn-inee, or 
lord." 'fWs is the language of his Trialngus, as 
repres<-nled by his adversary Woilford ’ : and it is, 
doululess, quite in harnmny witKwhat has fallen from 
Idin in one of his English eompositions. ‘*lf tem¬ 
poral lords d«* wrongs and extortions to the people, 
they !)en traitors to (iotl and Ins iicojde, and tyrants 
of Anti-(’lirist*.'' ’I'liese, niulonbn'dly, are very hitter 
words. Jlut they are not much more hitter tliun re¬ 
ligion. and morality, and even history, have some¬ 
times bi'stowed on ineji wlio w(‘ro seated on the high 
pliiees of the earth, and whose vices and oppressions 
have hlaekened tlie annals of the w«>rld. Ilesides, it 
must again he rtToliecled, that, although the rights 
of the great miglit be forfeited by abuse, in the righ¬ 
teous estimate of («od ; the just, aecording to ^Vic•lif, 
were in no eondilhm to take advantage of the for¬ 
feiture, or to help themselves to the possessh»ns of 
the delinquents. The diseiples of t'hrist, he tells us, 
are positively f«)r!iiddeu even to seek their own, by 
any seeidar means; of course, llieroforc, they could 
never he narmmed in .aggressions upfm the dominion 
or the projierly of the most avi>rtldess of mankind. 
However keen m.ay Ik- the sting of his expressions, 
they were pnt fortli by one who was pcrjjetually ex¬ 
horting his own followers to abstinence from all con- 


^ J. WiHofiniu Koc uxu p. 142* 

^ Mivltsicu Uo^iaicH. «% ^iiu p. 142. 
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teiiliou about worblly matters. "Who can believe 
that it was his dcsii^ii to encouraj^e the violation of 
that law, wliich eoniniands us to render vutu nil their 
due, when we liear lum utteriii" such cani|)1aints as 
these ? “ Prehitos slander poor priests, ^nd other 

Christian men, sayinjj tliey will not obey their sovc- 
n''jfn, nor fear the curse, imr keep the laws, hut 
despise all thing's that an* not to their liking, and that 
they arc, therellm-. worse than .l«-v's or Pagans; and 
that all lords andprelatis. and niigiity men, should 
destroy ihetn, or else tliey will tleslroy hnij Cliureh, 
tind make each man to l(\ >■ as him liketh, and nothing 
may more destrf»y (’hristen«loinHe allows, in¬ 
deed, that “the lienrl inovcih some men t<» say, that 
(.'Imsliaii im-n shouhl tml he .ser\aiits nor vassals to 
heathen lords, sinee they are false to (lod, -m>rlo 
('hristiaii htrds, b»eaus<' they are Iji'ethn-n by nature, 
and bought by the cross of .lesns Christ, who iiiade 
tlu'ni free.'' Hut he adds, that “the apostles have 
written against tltis hen*sy in (iod’s law.” Once 
iiu)r<’,-- “ 'riie leigiied reason of Anli-(’hrist's clerks, 
is this,— if snbjeel.s may lawfully witlidraw tiflnvs and 
•iflerings from eurates, who live in o]K’n lechery, or 
in other great sins, and do not their olliee, then 
scr.,int.s and Umants may lawftilly withdraw their 
service and rents from their lonis, who live openly 
iul aeiairsed life.” But he replies, that “men are 
charged of God, by St. Ih'teraiid St. Paul, tc) bi! thus 
subject to viched lords; mid tberefou* Chri‘t ]>.'ild 
tribute, for himself and his apostles, to tlic liealheii 

^ I)e Obedienti,* Pri-latoruiii, M-S. ajiud Vaughan, vo). ii. 
p. 237, iiutc 9 . 
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etnperors II5s ** Short Rule of Life/* Rpc*aks 
similar laagua^: If thou art a labourer, live in 
mcH'kru^ss, and M'illingly do thy labour, that thy lord 
or thy niaftter, if he be :i heathen man, by thy meek¬ 
ness, willing and true Borviec, may not have to grudge 
against tlu^c, nor slander thy God, nor thy Christian 
profession. And serve not Christian lords with 
gnidgings; not only in their presence, but truly and 
willingly, and in absence: not <mly for worldly dread, 
or worldly n?wanl, but for drvtul of God and con¬ 
science, and for reward of h<*aven They who can 

1 Of scrraiiti and IouIk, MS. cited by Vaiighait, voU ii. p. 258, 
23«. 

9 WiclirH wnthiK*<, ?>y the RelifdonM Tract Society, p. 161. 

Tiint domirtiori ir Tounded on i;r»u'e. it a tiocion wliich, probn 
Idy, lurks 1 o lUK day irt hoiiic of the dark ci^rnert of fanaticism. 
It U, indeed, one vital element of AutinoiniaiiiRin, ** that thick* 
•ki lined moii^tei of the o%u%* and llif miix* uk apiM'iir^ from the 
following account, given by Wesley, of hU cunver^Uion v^itboru.* 
cf tile most or.icular perRonstof that perRUMon 

Do yon believe joii ha\c nolhing to do with the Uiv of God i 

1 have not. I am noMindcr the law. I live by faitli. 

you, OR living by Ikitli, « right to every thing in the 

w orld ? 

f have. Mi it mine, .diirc ClirKst is mine. 

May you. then, take any thing ^ou tv ill, any where ? Su)!- 

pote, out of ti »hop, traihoiit Che coiiKeot or knowledge of 
owner ! 

I may, if I want it; for it is mine; only I w'ould not give 
ofTenco. 

Have you. aUo, a right to all the women in the world ? 

Yes, if they consent. 

And IS not that a sin ? 

Yes to him that think/it sin; but not to those uhosc heart.^ 
are free.—Southey's Life of Wesley, voL ii. p. 319. And thU 
they call being per/tci in Christ, not in themselves I One would 
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peruse such passages as these, and yet contend that 
Wiclif either seriously medita^ted or desired the gene- 
ral (iverthrow of property and goveniment, must be 
prepared to m^ntaift that he was, not only a wild en¬ 
thusiast, but a'most execrable hypocrite. 

With regard to unworthy churchmen, it must be 
confessed, his language is frcqn(’n|i||- much luori' 
unsparing and unqualified. He has heiMi chugcul 
with heresy, as uffinnlng that one who is ^|^g in 
mortal sin is neithiir bishop nor prt'late ; .and tTic tenor 
of his writings does, und«iiibtc<lly, shew, tlnit it would 
have pleased him well, if human laws were rigorously 
to enforce tiiat forfeiture of office, whidi he conceived 
profligate ecclosiastics to have already inciimtl in 
the just judgment of the Almighty. Helms further 
»)eeu arraigned f«)r maintainiug, th.'it 
tj:mi)or:il lords may, at tlieir discretion, 
seize the possessions and estates <if un- iir.-iwriy, 

faithful churchmen. Kow this is a position, which 
has a more dangerous sound to modem ears, thaAit 
hud to tlie ears of the generation to which it was iul- 
dressed. When wc licar ot Icmiivral lordu, we an? 
apt to tliink of noblemen, or land-holders, in their 
private capacity; and to supp<»se, tlmt the intention 
(»f ^''ielif was, to place the projHTty of the Church at 
the mercy and dticreiion of every such indivicRial 
proprietor. M'hereas, in fact, the title of innporal 
lordi was, in those days, equivalent to that of tem¬ 
poral governors, or authorities : and understood in 
tliis sense, there .is, undoubtedly, very sufficient 

luch per/^iian under a icourgc like thet of WicHfi In 
hpitc of all that has been naicl coiigrning hib pairona^e of it. 
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ground for the imimUition. That the endowinentt of 
l^ic ('hurch were {it tho^disposal of tlic secnihtr govern¬ 
ment, and that gross 1)reachcs of clerical duty ouglit 
to Ik} punislu'd with loss or cOnfincation, he most 
indispulahly did ni«ititain. He hel * in sljort, the 
t'ntire suj)r<'m{iry of the State over all orders and de¬ 
grees of inei^.ei-clcsiii8ttcul sis well as civil. in 
tins respect Tfls nrincinlcs were at mortal variinicc 


with eHtahlished doictrine of the Papal Church; 
accomfng to which, the possessions of the cleigj' were, 
undet ill! iinaginahle eimmistances, absolutely Kucred 
and inviolahle Tlie evil ctMisctpiences of tliis doc¬ 
trine had hecoiue so inlolerjihU- in the days ofWielif, 
thathefre(pu'i>tl,\ eastjinsty nit iiioderutiotiinhisjmitcKt 
against it. 'I'he iiiischi' ls it occnainned extorted from 
him a loud and almost ituvssunt appeal to the wisdom 


I 


* IiicarU hinpmyfc* of Gciknin J, |li. h;i<l tmo- 

levtly K|Mritunli^eiL in tin tu lliU siihjoii. The ^'rr<7/(*r 

light nnisldercd tif tht* SvMv, thv /cAfrr, uf the 

Ohunh. tSix liiiiidroil U'<ir» It t^il^ OiMovored that 

tliiis iiitorjiretnimit (nl^hl to bo reverbod ; that, as there urrr two 
hinniianoti hi the heavenly finnanH*iil. the buii atid the moon, 
v\en there two lit the <Oi‘u] Antmirirnt, tUeponlifical 

pt»werutid the re^l. It follouiHl, of mirst*, that, for thr tem¬ 
poral aiitUoritie** to iCMudi the ixt.vHVjsMons of the Chiirrh, of which 
thc^rontiff WH^ file h<xid, would be little than an inversion 
pf the oriler of nature hiiiI of ]irt>%ideiiccs See Laud's (.'(mfereffre 
with Fislter« p 2tKL 204: where aho may be ftmtid n very 
curuHiK sprcimeii of roiitiAmI arithiiietk. The earth wribxup- 
po^e(l lo be times ^eutor than the moon f the 9un r'lght 

* times greater tlmn the earth: ihercfore the power of the Pope U 
forty-M^ven times greater than the power of the emperor, (ft 
ought, flincly to be lifry*9ix timcH greaiefi) What would have 
been the triumph of thi Popai^y, if philoxqihy had then diitiDvcrccI 
the actual proportion of thv»c luminaries! 
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of the ruling powers; whose province, he contended, it 
was, to Sit* that there should btJ some connection be¬ 
tween the tlischai^c of duty, and the enjoyment of 
enormirtis cm^uments. And there can be no doubt 
that, the urge^y of his denunciations was greatly 
incfl^aseil by the jicrsuasion w'hich be frequently ex¬ 
presses, that the spirit of ChristianitJlt wiciif enmiden 
w;'.s violated by the indowments of 
(lie elerj^v ' i and that ** uiitoin vnA j*’® 

jmiTfil Utln Church," on the very <biy inuny- 
whieh first invested her ministers, as such, with the 
rights of property. Hi- Mas withheld hv no sernples 
in (h'innmeiiig the .abuse of revenues, held liy a title 
M’hk-h he c'lneeived to lie doubtful, if not positively 
vicious; and the vehenu-iit langnagi- in whicli he 
elaniiiuroti for a refonuation of it, must, heyoud ail 
^U'.-Ntion, have somuUd, in the ears of many, as a 
-wclciinic signal for spnliafioii, ^ 

Among tin* lijirdiest r>f >V|clif’.s doctrities, relative 
to i-Ierie^il cmoluineiits, may he nvkoiu-il tli.ii v Inch 
he hchl resiH-cting tithes. 11., eiery T-iiMsni.rei.cnl. 
where, sjieaks of them merely as w/iws; 
an expression wliich seems to imply, that the <^ergy 
•were to be left to the mercy, the eajirice, or the 
c.v, science of their parishioners, .Some eonsiileralion 


t Tli.-it Mirh was hU ronrirtion, ajipears rnnstuutly in his 
and nu ulit*re i*vit1en(ly^ thtin in tbe niniMiuA- 
tiof) t'f the pass^f^e iasr from Triai^liiS lib. iv.. in 

^slurli hr tUiU ** Ic^rs ihix niiiudanip, vt exteufio 

fiiriohn illunim. sunt, tani rulpabiliter, inlcr C'lrrifOs intrudurttet 
Naiu hahcfi^ewl'tfrr, cmii netT^vifate ad sfdn'inidiiirru 
circA t^ipuralia, el hoinjiiuni ob»cn*aoda^i omnind 

clrrivU intcr<fivt.'' 
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has already been bestowed upon diis opinion of the 
Reformer; and it ha^ been intimated that las view 
of tills matter was, mainly, suggested by the fact, that 
all church projicirty, of every description, originated 
in voluntary bounty, and might, thcK'fore, without 
impro])ricty, be n'gardcd us eleemo'^ynary. And 
this presumption is fortified by his assertion, that it 
is tbe province of kings and others, to n'ctify, or to 
regulate, the alms of their progenitors After all, 
however, it would be idle to disguise, that his lan¬ 
guage, on this subject, is generally so unqualified, as 
still to leave it doubtful, whether be did not consider 
every congregation,—nay, every individual of tlie 
congregation,—as ut liberty to withhohl all payments 
from the minister, wju-never they might he pleased 
to imagine that his life was such as rendered him 
uim»rlhy of tlv'ir liberality. Most assuredly it 
his doctrine, that the indignant layman was infinitely 
loss culpable in refiising tithes or ofToritigs, than the 
unfaithful clergyman in <lisreganling his sacred obliga¬ 
tions. The truth is, that his thoughts were constantly 
attracted towards the model of apostolic poverty. He 
himself went o^n barefoot, clad in a gown of frieze; 
mul his poor itinerant priests usually did the same. It 
can, thcrefiire, scarcely be doubted^at he woidd most 
gladly have seen the Ecclesiasticw'Order reduccdUo 
a much closer conformity with the primitive example, 
and made more dependent, for their support, on the 
zeal and pmnfulncss of their own ministrations. And, 


< Interest rcfinni ct alioniii) reetificare iliprma^as progenilo- 
rroa tkOTHm, De Verit. Script, p. 4CC. James’s ApoUc. ix. 
»l>j. A. 
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M the clergy of his time were compelled to a life of 
celibacy» comparatively moderate funds would V>e 
sufficient for their subsistence. It w'ould bo useless 
to plunge into a long discussion as to the wisdom or 
tile Jolly of these notions, in a work, the chief ohjeet 
of which is to ascertain tlio actual sentiments of the 
man. It is, however, quite indisjicusnhlc, that he 
should be vlndic^ited from the inipuUition tixvd upon 
him by the mi.secmcejitioii of cuTtain of his npologists. 
Misled by his use of the Mord they imagined 

tliat he would have eomhmined the mioistcTs *>( the 
(los)K'l to beg their bread Now, a great part fjf 
his life was passefi in one uneompromiKing k( niggle 
agninsl religious inendieaney; an<l this circumstance 
alone might surely have satisficed Inn friends, at least, 
that, even if he wished to consign the clerg\' to tlio 
.spontaneous bounty of their iHMi|>le, he* would never 
have thought c>f driving them to solicit their mair^ 
(cnanee fnnn door to diMir. 


Such was this great pioneer of the Vahu* of wwir^ 
Kefomuition, That he was apt to p^ ii»ry to thr Uv* 
th*' axe with indiscrimiiiute violence, it 
u’ould be 8c.ireelj reasuiiablc to deny; with such 


^ ApoL c. ix. obj. 2 ofthc apolcigisH. 1 have thuiight 

it quite unnecessary tv load the of a conipciidiousi work 

tike rhU with interminable ritariun^ from WidiTb writings m 
8 i(\qKirt of the above n*pre«»eiitatioris of his principles* My 
sraumctit'i are the result »f a <areful examination of the mate- 
riiiif' before me. Any person desirous of ample details, m.iy /ind 
them in Dr. James's Apology, and in the works of Mr. Lvh is and 
Mr. Vaughan. 
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Tiolonrc, indccdi that he, vccasinnallif, seems to work 
like one, who was rather making; .a rej^lar clearance 
for the foundation of new edihees, than ridding the 
earth of the rulihish which cnciimlHTejl and deformed 
tile «jld. All tins vehemence of jtetion, however, is 
precisely such as must, sometimes, be expected from 
natures like his, with their excess of athletic vigour, 
and their fen’id intimlienee of wrong. Capacious and 
ovemiliiig spirits sire seareely ever sent into this 
world, but “ they hav<-sfunething in them dangerous” 
—soniething whieli it may he our wisdom to fear, 
provided our appix-hensioiis tiegenernte not into blind 
and abject constemsition. Thcr«‘ is terror in the 
voict! of the tein|a*»t, smd there is often destruction 
in its course; hut its hn'uth may sweep aw*ay the 
pestilence, and lash the eleuumts out of their comipt 
stagnation. 'I'lie I.onl himself, it is true, is not always 
in the fins tin* wliirKvind, or tlu*eartlu|uake ; and yet 
tJicsc wild and fearful agent ies may, from time tt) 
time, he needful, to prepare the he.irts of men for the 
accents of the still small voiiT. 'I’o be appalled, 
therefore, at the working of those mighty energies by 
whicli tilt* destiffies of this world an* often moulded, 
may, per:nlvent\m*, Ik* to nmnifest something like a 
distrust of (fod's wisdom and providence. Of the 
instmiiu'iits cm[)loyod by Him for dd"gradual destnic- 
tion t»f a corrupt system, Wielif lAay surc*ly be reek- 
mied among the most formidable, both for weight and 
kceniK*8.s: anti it can scarcely he a subject of won¬ 
der, though it may Ik* of deep regret, tlint, while this 
weapon was busy in the ranks of error, its sway 
should have fri'tiuently been jK-riloiis to the closely 
ncighhoiiriug tnith. 
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In estimating his rank simonij the ^ . 

^ ^ Nudonof llu* Ro- 

CTcat intellects which have influenced i^nwanoii. us it 

. ^ ' - , . , « 11 ^i>nUU probalih, 

the fortunes of mankind, we shall have txnn effect- 
hardly, jKThnps, be justified in assjjn'- 
ing him a place with thosi^ who have been most dis*» 
tln;;^ished for philosophic depth, or steadiness of 
judy^ient, T\\v fijrejjoin}; survey of his lahours and 
oi)iuions must shew, that he w*;t.stoo yiolenlly a^iUited 
by the evil ulueli, in his time, wiiA done and sutFerod 
uiuler the sun, to weitfh or nuasure, with llie neces¬ 
sary ilrnmess of hand, the eN|M*dients needliil for its 
correelium Admirahh* .is he was, he h( inns to iiave 
been somewhat better fitted for the business of denu)- 
litioii than ol Imildint; up* As the feurh^s assailant 
of abuse, nothing eouhl well he nnire imble than Ins 
attitude and hearing. lint, had In' suecceded m 
shakiu}; the estahlished system to jdeees, one can 
seareely tliink, witluml some awful mis^iviuys, of tlie 
fabric which, under his hmul, nn^ht have risen out of 
the? ruins. If the ndormatroii fif our ('hurth liad 
been conducted by ^Viclif, liis work, in all probabi¬ 
lity, would nearly have aiiUciputi^d the lalxiurs of 
Calvin; and the Protestantism <if Bn;;land miglit 
have pretty closely resembled the* J^mtostantisni of 
(jt neva. Kpiscopal government might tlien have 
hcun discarded—ccdeHiastical endowments and foun¬ 
dations might havi* been, for the most part, sacrificed 
—tile clergy consign ikI to a di'grading dejicndcnce 
on their ficxrks—the worship of (J<k 1, if not wliolly 
stripped of its ritual solemnity, yet deprived of the 
aids of instrumental linrmony—and, lastly, the fatal¬ 
ism which lurked in the scholastic writings of the 
Reformer, might then, possibly, have raised u]) its 




I 


head, and boldly demanded a place in tlie Confession 
of the National Church! H;id Wiclif flourished in 
the sixteenth century, it can liardly be imagined that 
he would have l«*cn found luidcr the banners of Cran- 
nier and of llidley. Their caution, their patience, 
their moderation, would scarcely liave been intelli¬ 
gible to him; and ratlier than conform to it, be might, 
perliajjs, have b^-ofl^ady. if needful, to perhh, in the 
gniH.saijiug of sueb men as Knox or Cartwright. At 
all events, it must phuiily be conlessed, that there is 
u marvellous resctnUlanee between the Refonner, with 
liis poor itinerant priests, and at least l|ie better part 
of the I’urltans, who troubled our Israel in the days 
nf Kliscabetii and In-r suecessors. The likeness is 
suiHciently striking, almost to mark bini out us their 
prototype and jnogenitor: and therefore it is, that 
every faithful mm of the ('hureh of England must 
rejoice, with trembling, that the work of her flnal 
deliverance was not consigned to him. It must he 
regarded as providential, that he was raised up jire- 
cisely ut the time when his peculiar qualities could 
be most servicijable. A mighty engine was required, 
wltftse momentitm niigbt shake and loosen tli^ eyclo- 
pean masoniy of the PajKil iid)rie, and thus ))reparc 
for the labours of wiser and sedater men. For this 
service Wieiif was incom|)ardbly adaptetl; ami the 
faithfulness a\id counige with which he performed it 
must demand the warmest gratitude of Protestants 
to the latest generations. 


Tiie iirii<‘fnn-vn Before wc retire from our contem- 
u,Bt*'snun”w!ii plation of Wiclif, it is but equitable to 
joo.id. remind the reader, that, in one i>arti- 

cular, the tames in which he lived were singularly 
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adaplwl to cnficnder a fierce spirit of opi)ositioTi to 
exiSin^ establishments. In those days, there wah- 
dercd sihout Christendom a j>erstiaRion, that the world 
had seen an end of the AjHK’nlyptie pcriml of a thou¬ 
sand yesiTH, during which Satan was to be bound, and 

that he was flion uetuallv loosed from that confine- 

* 

moiit, and wis in tho full exercise of his r<‘ni;ninnfi 
priviletj<‘ of mischief*. To ^union tliere an- 
repeated allusions in the writiii}^ of Wielif. lie 
seems to speak of it as a tltinj; lieyond all e«mlro- 
veny ; and tu consider the Christian eonmiunity as, 
once nniri', J^usc-d to the desjK'rate inuli(‘e of ks in¬ 
visible perseeulor and adversary. N’ow it will easily 
he umh-rstood that a notion like this would he very ^ 
likely to erealc the wildest disturbanec j,, in 

in any bniin whicli wasliniily jMissessed r nmT'oV*^ 
hy it. When once a man of an impe- 
tuous and fer\id tcmperaiiieiit, is fully persuaded 
that the spirit of Ami-Ciirist, and the p(>wersf»f <iark“ 
ness, an* uctiially let loose upon the uorld. lie will 
Ih! apt to eoutemplatc the dominant institutions with 
rertain feelings of suspicion and alarm. All the cor¬ 
ruptions which mioht defi»rm the (Miurcli, and all the 
oppressions which mifjht burden s«»cicty, would rea¬ 
dily »ie aserihed hy him to some prctenialural and in¬ 
fernal instigation. Arhitnny' kin^, tyrannical and 
profligate nobles, selfish and worldly ecelesiasties— 


I See tlie lietfinnmg of the Fifth Book of Fox, from if 

Appears, that »oinc rcckonefi the lhoiu>and years from the birth 
of Clirivt; others-^OH he conceives, more corrertly,*—from the 
ccssatiun of the Church*^ i» the of (^niUHniinc. 

According to eilhcr bup^KrdticHii the period had expired pre* 
vtotuly lo the birth of Wiclif. 
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all 'would be regarded as immediate ngeiits 
Evil Potentate—all would appear to be revelling, as 
it wore, in that carnival of wickedin*ss and delusion, 
which was to jiroccdc the final consummation of all 
Uiiugs. ^ 

Sometliing of tlys sort of half-fanatical oscitement 
VrcasioiKilly betrayjyts< If in tlie •writings and the la- 
lamrsofthe It may possihly be this which 

hc)|>cd to reConcRe llTni to those ha^sardrms specula¬ 
tions, wlijcli w'cn* thought ti» menace the rights of 
property, and to hold up all wIckeiLpien to public 
not mcr<1y as iiu\v<irlliy tnemlflfl of society, 
but as little belter than robbers and usuqKTs. It is 
I this too, we may n asonaldy presume, whicfi often 
prompted him to describe the whole hicnirchy of that 
day us clerks of Anti-(Ririst,niid servants of the Piend; 
uud to represent the Mcudieaiit Orders as the ‘‘ toil 
of the dragon, drew a third part of titc hUits of 

heaven, and cast them on the earth/’ And though 
lie is alw'ays tor sparing tlic persons of clerical delin¬ 


quents, ho fr4*quciitly sjK'akH like one M'ho is pro- 
|>are(l for a sweeping destruction of their whole ap¬ 
paratus of in]<|nity. TUv exlrt'ine danger of such 
feelings and opinions may now, of course, bo easily 
discerned : bnl even they who most cordially disap¬ 
prove them, must, at least, lie pn*pared to allow, that 
they ossistul to swell the torrent nhich was dcstine<|t^ 
to cleanse away the Augean accumulation of ago^ 



CHAPTER X. 


Wit ^ 4 /*$ Poor fntrff Poor Priritt havt 

no Pvnrjicrs^" \kz. 1. Tftrtr ttnuut of Tfwir fear of 

mU-^pem1iaf! (he pofxta *f pttur ««•«— X 7*haf Prieafa are oh/inf ti 
(oprrarhttehc^^r fn'Oi'firnf or }m( -Joha •iaton--John Purnell 
- Williiim —WtHUm Thorpe—Micoln^ lieiifttrd— 

Philip Hi'piaftdoM- Htrhard Flcmini:—Kaiphtona teprexenin^‘ 
tion uf Wtrlif't foUtaeerk- -The fuaatH' Jtdm Hulli^ ho( a I)h^ 
riph of Wielif --The iaxiirrv*/tifa of fhr PeOMUMfrp falself 
rurribeti to W/rtif and hix fnihwero—Attrihated bff the Cor«- 
mans to (hr oppre^sitm tf the Peauintep-^KHroaraj^oMent uf 
fvrtkil to If triif hij the pre.iU—Edtettrfi ///.— Joka ana ^ UneeH 
i)4atHt<t0if^Jot4H tf (ionat — AnMe^ iiaven tf iiivhard Aiteh- 

arti ]l»~y<iiwu$ }\ohtetHeB and Ktttfthta-^ I»ord Vobham^ 

It has already l>ceii intimaU*df that the Voot 

doctrines and principles of Wiclif were 
disseminati'd almost throu{;hout the realm by th(t 
exertions t>f certain travelling preachers, whom lie 
daiominates Poor Priests;*’ and whose activity and 
usefulness is occasionally celebrated by him in the 
(xHirsc of his later writings. A brief account of this 
class of persons may, therefore, pro|>erly find a place 
in 6iis work. There can be little doubt that thc^se an^ 
the indhiduals alluded to in the preamble to that un¬ 
constitutional ordinance xvhich was obtuui(*d by arch¬ 
bishop Courtney in 1382; in which wc have seen 
them described as persons ufTccting peculiar sanctity 

3 b 
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and simplicity uf manners, and making the fairs and 
markets through the kingdom, as well as the churches 
and church-yards, the scene of their irregular minis¬ 
trations. Most irregntar they uniiucstionahly were; 
for they were pi-rformi'd in open disregsird^f eccle¬ 
siastical authority. None of these zealous men ever 
■fliouglit it necessary mobtain the sanction of a licence 
from his onlinary^ and, with all of them, itmernnry 
WU.S the very life and soul of their vocation. By 
tlicir itinerant labours, it will he recollected, the Men¬ 
dicant Orders luul, for a lime, achievvd M'ondors in 
reviving the torpid faith of Europe, 0r| at least, in 
rekindling her fidelity to tlie visible head of the 
I Church upon earth. U mfhht, therefon-, very natn- 
TJiUy occur to a reformer, that the instrument, which 
aceomj)liiihed so much for the cause of sujwrstition, 
might very profitjihly he t-mployed in tlie scnicc of 
reformation. Aeeordingly, towards the la^r part of 
his life, the kingdom wjis traversed, nearly from one 
end of it to the othi‘r, by a multitude of preachers, 
under the sanction and cneouragement of Wiclif. 
They imitated the Friars in tlieir rjigr-ant mode of 
lift', in their incessjint activity, And m their pn»fes8cd 
renunciation of all worldly' pomp and superfluity; 
and, though they did not solicit cerntrihutions from 
house to h<*use, th<*y, imdoubtedly, relied for their 


support on tlie voUmt.aiy bounty of their hearers. 


WWifi twci, 

*♦ Why IVx)r 
Prickis 1ui>v no 
benrfices.'* 

his treatise, “ 


A full exposition of the habits and 
the -piineiples of ^l^se effective auxi¬ 
liaries is given us by Wiclif himself in 
"^N'liy Pj>or Priests have no Iwnefccx," 


and, consequently, why they have no fixed or sta¬ 


tionary dpries. In this tract, three principal reasons 
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arc ass(igncd for their adopting this mode of advancing 
the cause of scriptural truth. Of these , ^hpir die iu vS 
reasons, the is, their clrtmd of si- 
inony. No man, it is allegcHt, could, in tliose days, 
o]>ta5n a benefit, witliout making certain jKiynieiils, 
or submitting to certain conditions, which, as tlu*v 
iniagine<l, giive a most unlmly and increeiiary cha¬ 
racter to tile a|)]K>intmeiit, Tlie jm^Iate lia<l liis 
deniund for first-fruits; and his otlicers had their 
doinund for fees and gratiiiiies; and to aetjiiii'sci* 
in sueii extortioiiK, as a condition of Is ing allowed U> 
exereiM* lludr ministry, \\:ts eoneeivi'd to be, in s|nriu 
grossly simouianiL Tlic exaetions of the lay-pat lou, 
it seems, would (d'ten hi* of a still more degrading 
naturi*: for tiu* nominee, on accepting Ids b(*m*licc» 
would be expected to \inlate his saercd charuc'ler 1)\ 
descending to the |M*r(unnaoee of some worldly 
for the gratilieation or tin* pnifit of Ids beiielartoi. 
To pa\ for tlieir prerermcnf by sueli a desecration of 
themselves, tlu’V n*gardeil as siiiirinv <il' tin* Ncrv 
deepest die. Ail who were no molested liy tlwse 
seniplcs, whatever might Ik' the proHigacy of tlieir 
lives, found but-little dilfieulty in obtaining benefices 
involving the care of imiuy tluKisniul souls; while 
thev w'ho inanilested nothing but a desire to li\e 
righteously and MdM*rly, and to teaeli truly the law of 
(lod, luid little to expect hut slander and pe rsecution. 
They wen.* stiginutixed as hyp<icrites, us tcaeluTs of 
novelties, or, it) cs^prehencl aiJl enormities in a single 
wortl, as heretics. Agmiist them, therefore, the thxn 
of pnmiotion was hopelessly closed up. 'I'ln* laity, 
indeed, as \\*iclif further informs us, would occa¬ 
sional ly abstain from the exaction of pecuniarj jHty- 

B b 2 
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ments, in the exercise of their patronage ; hut then 
they hoped to disguise the sinioniacal character of 
the tninsaction, by accepting nothing but “ a ker¬ 
chief for Iht Indy, or a palfry, or a tun of wine 
and, even if tlie lortl liimself were desirous of pre¬ 
senting a man ]mrely for his wortli, the lady would 
fTc<nu'ntiy intorlere, and contrive that “ a dancer 
should be prcsontiHl, or u tripper on tapits, nr a 
luinl(T, or a hawker, or a wild player of summer 
gambols.” All these prjieticos arc loudly condemned 
i>y Wiclif, us trcasonulilc to tlic majesty and holiness 
of (iod; and os involving in the most odious guilt of 
simony tlie patron wijo presents, tlie predate who in¬ 
stitutes, the cunlc who accepts the henefiee, and, 
finally, the confessor who fails to reprobate sucli pro¬ 
ceedings, whenever they fall within his knowledgi*. 
'n>e piM)r prii-.st8, therefore, finding the path to pre- 
lermcnt so fearfully hesei by sin, fell themselves 
constrained by conscience, to the exercise of an irre¬ 


gular and unlic^psed ministry 


2. Tluir fen^ of 
of 

incti.*' 


Another of thcir smiples arose fmm 
their extreme apprehension of “ mis* 
sjKmdingtheffocKis of poor men.*’ Every 


portion of elerieal eniohunent that mijfht remuini after 


supplj'iof^ the most nunierate exigencies of nature, 


was re;;arth cl bylhoni*as the rightful patrimony of 
the indigent; whonnis, the usages of those days, as 


they aiHmu'd, compelled the clergy to waste this 
Kiicreil residue on the rich, th^rortliless, and the 
idle. The nnjacity of patrons and j)relates, and 
ecclc*siastical functionaries, together with the custom 


1 Vaughan, vol. iiL p. lC4-*)tiGL 
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of prodigal cntertamment and lux.urious living, sn ul- 
luvi’fd up tlic resources of charity : and, if any «>iu‘ 
should atti'ct more simple and frugal linhitK, lie was 
sure to bo harassed hy every Ibnn of ealutnny and 
molestation. Besides, the |wir(Khial clergy were fre¬ 
quently eonvorlcd by the hierarchy into instnmiciits 
for pillaging the poor. They were jxirjietually wcarioil 
and dcgraiUd by tlu* letters of their ordinaries, coin- 
inanding them to wring money from the hard bands 
of tlieir necessitous eongn-gations, liy the terrors of 
oeelesiiistieal censure and auntlieiua, and thus to 
l>ecomu tile ministers of avarice and extortion. “ .So 
nnmy cursed ileeeits,'* exelainis Wielif, “ hath Anti- 
Christ brought up by Ins worldly clerks, to make 
eurates mis-spend poor men’s goods, and not truly to 
do their olliee; or else to forsake all, and to leave 
tile clerks of Aiiti-Clirist us lords of this world, to 
rob tlur jieojjle by feigned censures, and to ti-aeb the 
Ion; of the fiend, both by open ])rcaeliiii<;, and the 
example of an accursed life.' Abuses such as tliesc, 
in the judgment of Wielif .and his disciples, were 
sufficient, of themselves, to convert non-eonfomiitj 
almost into a positive obligation. 

Hiey bad yet another motive for de- ^ 
elining preferment: hut it was of a '‘‘fe oWipjd f-» 
much more questionable description bc«c(*ctd, «r not. 
tlian the former. They contended that the want of 
a benefice afTordectBiu dispensation from the duly <if 
preaching. Their commission, as they contended, 
autliorized and required them to be instant, in st'ason 
and out of sea.son, wherever they might help their 
brethren heavenward, w'hctherby their teaching, their 
prayers, or tlieir example. Their chargjp they main- 
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tallied to lie as g;enenil as tlie mission of Christ and 
his apostles ! They were free to fly from one elty to 
another, “ wl;en jHTseeiited hy the clerks of Anti- 
Christ,” eonlurinahly to the injunctions of Christ 
himself. Without the ehalleiigcof any human autho¬ 
rity or jurisdietioii, they niii;ht dwell wherever their 
minisliy would he most protiLahlc, and for such time 
as ini^hl be convenient, ''after the moving of the 
Holy dhost anil the evamplc of Christ and his 
apostles was lietter observed hy living on the volun¬ 
tary alms of their fnllnwer^, tlum iii receiving tithes 
iir olferings, r«>nlonna!ily to th<- eustoms ordained hy 
sinful men. ” h'or thi-se dreads," he says, “ and 
for a thousand more, .mcl for (o lie more like Christ 
and his aposth's, and more to profit their own souls, 
and other nien's, some p<ior priests think, with (I'od, 
to travel ahout where they sluUl most pnifit, and by 
the evideiiee that God giwththem, wTiile they have 
time, and a lit^c bodily strength and youth.” We 
hav«* here tin* principles of a complete system of 
itinerancy, subject to no otlu r control Avhatever, except 
the supixised direction of the Holy Spirit, and eii- 
tiri’ly iudepemlent of all human sujierlntendeiice or 
.-uithority. On the manifold evils that might result 
from such a svsteni, if divested iif all qualification, it 
mu.st be (|uite iieedleAS to enlarge. Such qualifica¬ 
tion, liowevcr, Wiclif ciinceivi*d himself to supply, in 
the deel.iration, that lieithcr he, nor his poor jiriests, 
presumed to condemn curates who do well theiroffice, 
and dwell where they shall most profit, nml teach, 
truly and stohly, the law of God, against false pro¬ 
phets, and the aci’ursed deceptions of the fiend.” 
It w’uuld appear, therefore, that iu some xespeota, he 
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be styled the Wesley of his ilay. lie dul not, 
it is tnu', itinerate liimsc-lf; neitlier does it appear 
that he encoura^^ed laymen to take upon themselves 
the oHiee of public religious instruction. Ilut he 
gave his express and delihrra& sanction to the ]irae- 
tiee of itinerancy and field preaching, though without 
protending to supersede the regular and faithful 
ministrations of the paroehial clergj'. In one par¬ 
ticular, indeed, he Inal elearly the advant^ige of 
Wesley. The modern llefonner lived in times when 
tlie law and pracllee of the established Clmrcli gave 
no couufemmee to this species of mi'isionary J»i'o* 
ceeding. Whereas M'ielif li:ul constantly bclore Uw 
eyes the ])henomeiion ofitim-nint men<lie;i»ey; and 
might, then-fore, he excused for wisliing to improve, 
:uul to convert to salutary puqxises, an usage, which 
had the avowed sanction of Christ's vicar n|«m ciuth. 

The perstms wlio took upon themselves ihe exc r- 
eisc of an unlicensed ministry, in defiaiict- o, all 
ecclesiastical discipliiu-, ought, unquestionably, to 
have counted the cost of the irregular warfare up<^n 
which they Inul voluntarily entered. It is lit ))e ehari- 
tithly ]ircsuincd that this computation h;ul hcen faith¬ 
fully ma<le by the generality of thfise persons, to 
whom the reformer lent the sanction of his name. It 
must, htfwever, he fnuikly confessed that, if wc were 
to estimate their firmness by the exainjile of several 
sunong them, respecting whom some distinct account 
has been preserved, we might Iw strongly tcinpt«-d to 
clouht \vhcther*thcy went forth to their work in the 
genuine spirit of martyrdom. Of these rcforniiug 
missionaries, John Aston was one of 

t • , . . mw JoJm AbtDB. 

the must cne^etic and untiring. He 
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scemB to liavc been tlic very model of a poor itinerant 
priest. Uu is descrilK-d ns one who hud nearly 
shaken oft' all the iiicuinhrances of the flesh. He 
travelled on foot, with his stnft’in his liaml. lie was 
in contimial circuit ;iiton^ all the parishes in every 
part of the kingdom. He scarcely (?ver suffered the 
need of refreshment to interfere with the prosecution of 
his liilK>urs. lie is, accordingly, com^Mired by the 
chrtJiiielcr, KnigliU»n, to a bee pft-petually on the 
wing; or to a htnmd, in constant readiness to start 
up from his re])ose, and to latrk at the sliglUost sound. 
U furtlu'r appears that he was not content with pub¬ 
lishing the conelnsions of his master, but .added a 
multitude of novelties of his own coinage: and, like 
inc),st of liis brethren, he a/lirincd ihut the poor })riesis 
wc'rt* the only true poachers, and that all the rest 
of the clergy were ]3re:iehi‘rs of falsehood *. This 
mjin was aiinmg tliose foU'»wcrs of Wiclif, who were 
summoned heforc Archbishop Courtney, at the synod 
of the Pri-a»'hing Friars: and his demeanour on that 
occasion was remarkable for its ls>1dness and perti¬ 
nacity. lie was repe.ate(lly urged by the primate to 
address the court in l.ntiii, t(*st Ids statements should 
convey error, or cxatenient, to the minds of the 
ignomiit bystanders. IVith this injimcthm he posi¬ 
tively refused to com]dy. On the contrary, he ad- 
drcssj'd the auditors in IJngUsh, Mith so much vehe¬ 
mence, that it was thought expedient to hasten the 
proceedings, and without further delay, to pionotmce 
against him the sentence of excommunication *. 


> Knighton, p. 2663, 2d69. 
< WHk.'Conc. p. 164. 
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From a sturdy evangelist like this, one might, per¬ 
haps, lx‘ prepared to expect a stem defiance of ccele- 
stasticitl censure. Nevertheless, it appears that the 
teiTfjrs of persecution were, .oiler all, too much for 
Ins cotirage. It is aflinnedf indeed, by M'illiam 
Tlioqx', in the rotirse of his examination before 
Archbishop Arundel, in 1407, that this John Aston 
taught the doetrine c)£ Wielif, “and used it himself 
perfio'tly toliis life’s end Hut it is diflienit 
to reeouetle this a.ssertum with <tne undoubted fact; 
nantcly, tiuit by the letters of the arehbislio]», dated 
November 27, 1382, be was re^^)red to the sehool 
exercises, in eonsideriiti«»ii of his having reiuniueed 
and anatlieinatizi-d his lu-retieal opinions 'I'ht: con¬ 
clusion, tlierelbrc, seems inevitable, that he once 
retreated most unworthily fn»iii the position, whh-li 
he uiiiintained at first with so mueli intrepidity. Of 
his reeoiery we have no other intiinatjmi, exee))l that 
wliich may jK)ssibly he implied in the al>o\e as-er- 
tion of ThorjH’’s. • 

Another of AViclif’s distiugnished 
coadjutors was John Puniey, or Pur¬ 
vey. This man, as we are informed by Kniglilon, 
was of a gra\e aspect, affcctinu an appear.'uice of 
sanctity heyond his fellows. His dress was tliat ol' 



an ordinary person. He was wholly n-gjirdless ofhis 
itiso, and unwearied in journeying through the land, 
for the purptjse of enlightening and converting the 


people. 


He w'as, imlced, the persoiml frieml and 


companion of Wielif; and h.'iving, thus, drunk 


I VVor()>u'. Iti»irraphy, %ol. 1. p. 1.^3. 

’ Wilk. I'onc. p. ICP. Lewi*, c. x. p, S02— 200. 
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deeply of his doctrine, was passionately devoted to 
the work of an^former. In his sennons, he is said 
to have assailed Mith the deadliest detraction all 
preachers l-iit those of his own sect; and, Juore espe¬ 
cially, those of the Mendicant Order. Ilis \ol»emeuce 
and bo](lne.s8 bronchi upon him, at lenirth. the weight 
•)l‘tlie eeclesiastiesil arm. lie was sensed, and evuelly 
tortured, by order of Arehhlshop Anindel. ilis faith 
was unequal to th<* trial; and lie pronounced his re¬ 
cantation at I’niiVs Cros.“ in I30d'. The rest of his 
story is deplonihh* eiunij'h. 'J'he arehliishop re¬ 
warded his re^iCHtaitvf with a heiuTice ; ami the fol- 
Itiwin}? is the lanpuifje in wliieh that prelate after¬ 
wards spoke of liiin to M’illiain Thorpe*. “Thou, 
and such other loscis of thy .sect, vi'ould shave yc<ur 
beards full neere. for to have a beuefiee. For, by 
Jesu, I know none more •‘ovetnus slirews then ve 
are, when that ye b;ne a beaelice. Forlo! 1 jrave 
to John Puri'rif a bemfiec but a mile out of this 
castle (Saltwood^: and 1 hoard more coniplaiiits 
about his covetuusoess for tithes, and otlier niis- 
3oin<;s, then I did of all the men that were Jidvanecd 
within iny diocese.’* All this, Thorpe was unable to 
deny. 1 le could only answer, that it was not for the 
sake of the bcnciicc that I’lirvcy was then oji the 
arehbishop's side, bur, because he had fjiitlile.ssly 
abandoned liis former doctrines and principles. And 
when Thoqu* was urgerl to follow Purvey's example, 
and that of llcrefgrd'*, he said that their example 


‘ Wilk. C«inc. vol. iii. p. 200. 

* See ‘‘ the Kxaminadon of Wiltiiim Thorjte, penncil with hi« 
own hniul. " WonUw. EccL Biogr. tol. i. p. 130. 

> Ibid. 203, 204. 
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would Imvc boon j;<iod bad tbcy porsfvprod in u life 
of simplicity and poverty: but, be adds, “ since 
tliey bad sbiiidorotisly and sUainefully done the con¬ 
trary, (e<»iiseiitiug to receive, and to have and bold teni- 
|)oraI benudees, livinj? more worldly and more il«’shly 
than they did iH-fore, conformin'? themselves to the 
manner of this M'orbI,) I forsake tbern liemn, and in 
all their foresaid slanderous doinff.” Whether Purvey 
lived to repent of his relra«'tation, is uncertain. Jt 
a]»pears, however, not aliojniluT unlikely; for be 
was a second time im])risoned liy .Nrelihishop f’biehely 
in 1-I'JI. aitd pro{)ahIy died in eonfiiu'iiu-nt 

WillhitJi Swinderhy was another <if wiiii.im switi- 

tbese pre.ielters. lie was ealU-d by 

tlie people, Wiliam the Hermit. Jle is n‘j)resented 

by Kniohton as a man «)f ineonxf.iiit temper, ami 

unsettled habits. He first sionalixed himself at 

ladeester, by a somewhat rash and perilous assmilt 

upon tlte pride ami vanity of wometi. His uio^ra- 

cions freetlom <jf sjk'wIi e\<-iled tin- wrath of aj| the 

females in the ]))uec, both o(km 1 ami bad. to sneb a 

deoree, that they were read\ to stone him out of the 

town, lie next attacked the inerehnnts, and nearly 

drove some of them to despair, by deelarino that no 

rich man could enter the kingdom of heaven. He 

then, for a time, heeame a reclusv', ami was enabled to 

indulge his passajo for solitude, by the houritv of the 

Duke of Laneaster, who allowed him a hon.se within his 

park, and pnjvided him with a niaiutenanee. (Jmwing 

weary of total .scelusiou, he was taken into tlie ahlK;y 

for a time: but hi.s fondness for itinerunev .soon rc- 

¥ 


* LewN, c. X. p. 2fi7-^270. 
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tuTTK'd, and forced him out, once more, to a conflict 
with the corruption.s of the world, in company witli 
one W. Smith, a defonnetl blacksmith, who was 
driven by a di.vippointmcnt in love to habits of asce¬ 
tic moroseiu’ss. His denunciations were now levelled 
against tlie enormities «)f the Church, a theme which 
was sun! to find him un abundance of willing bearers. 
Wum Jh»kyngham, Bishop of Lincfdn, attempted to 
restrain him, he made a pulpit of two mill-stones, in 
the hlgli-str<‘<*t <if that city, from which he proclaimed 
tliat, in xpite of (he Pnfic'a tirth, he eouhl and 
would prcuch hi the king's highivtn/, xn long as he 
hail ihc good irill o/' the fteoplc. He was pn-seiaed 
fnnu the fid! severity of punishment, which other¬ 
wise would have awaited him, by the iiitiTcession of 
till' Duke of Lancaster ; but was, nevertbelesh, eom- 
pelled to abjure bis conclusions. Being deeply de¬ 
pressed by tin- disgnieo i*f bU retractation, he lied to 
Coventry, resumed lus I'onner habits, and was reco¬ 
vering his popularity ; wln-n he was expelled by the 
diocesan with shame and contempt. Tliis is the 
suhslanre of Knighton's aceonnt. One fact is added 
to it by Walsingham, which, if erediU^d, may help to 
. explain Swinderby’s e<«’aiK* from worse ccnisetim-nces; 
namely, that when the Bishop of Lincoln hud made 
prejKinitioiis to correct him, and to bike from liim his 
licenee to jireach, the multitude raged so violeiidy as 
to frighten the hishop, and deter him from further 
prm*eedings against the lieretic *. 

It must he fairly acknowledged, that the plctiuv, 
here preaeuted to us, of u poor travelling priest, is 


* L«wii, c. X. p. 271 — 27<>. 
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very far from honorat)lc to that class of agitators, 
ft exhibits a comhiiiution of rashness and inconstaney, 
which might have reflected discredit on the very best 
of causes. It is true that the above narrative,—like 
eveiy other recital of the monkish annalists, when 
tile Lollanls are their thcaue,— must he received with 
very considerahlc eautiun. At the same time, it 
esoinot be denied that the account of William Swin- 
derhy, pn-served t(* us by Vox, is scarcely more ere- 
(liUible to his fortitude, than that of the Popish ehru- 
nicler. In perusing the deUiUs, indeed, in Knighton 
and in Vox, we sc'em to he reading the histones rjf 
two (litTc-rent men. In (he martyrologist, ivliosc 
antliority is the Kpiseojtal Ke«;ister of Hereford, • we 
find ahiindunt eomplaintH against him, for }>ervert- 
ing the whole ICeelesiastical State, and stirring up 
schism between the clergy and the |>eople;” hut not 
one syllable of liis fanatical jirm-eedings at lieie«*Hter; 
nothing of his urging the damsels and matrons to 
fury, by his preachment against feminine frivolities ; 
nothing of his liriviiig inerehauts to des})aii‘, by d<- 
elaring the rich ineaiiable of sul\ .itioii; nothing of his 
restless temper, or of the frequent and capricious 
change of his habits and jmrsuils. Tho^uhstanee of 
wh it is told us by Fox is simply this. In VJ8f>, 
^YilIiam Swinderhy, jiriest. \%-as presented before the 
Bislioji of Lincoln, upon wrtain articles, in which— 
us he afterwards complained—his real opinions were 
inaliciouBly distorted. His accusers were Mendi¬ 
cants, and 80 hotly did they long for his destruction, 
that they brought dn,' «oo<i with them into tlie town 
to bum him: and here Fox, undoubtedly, agrees 
with Knighton, in stating, that his fears conqielled 
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him to abjuration, llo then removed to the dioccsc 
of Hereford. But the sleei)le5is eye of discipline was 
upon him. Jlis old encinie.s, the friars, were still 
about his patli: and the consequeneo was, that, in 
13i>l, lie was summoned to answer before the IBshop 
of Hereford, iipcui Uie ehurjfe of holdinfj lieretical 
opininus, and of preacliinj^ M tthout tlio liceiice of the 
bislio]), and in defiunee of Ids injuiietion. On his 
appeanmee, ho was idlowed further time to prepare 
hiH answer, which he uecordinj^Iy did, in the form of 
a written prok st, and exposition of his dc)Ctrine»: 
hut it seeing that he had the prm/rnce to decUn# any 
further appeaninee in person! Seutenco was, here¬ 
upon, prononneed in due form aj^ainst him, as a 
herc^tus schisnuttie, and false iiifonner of the ]>eoplo ; 
and all j)ersons were solemnly admonished, under 
pain of the law, that (hey should neither rerei\e, de¬ 
fend, or BUp]»ort him, until ho should he reconciled to 
tJic churcln Ajjninsl this sentence he appealed to the 
Kin^r JU* c(Uineil ; and ]>re$K*nted, at tlie s^ime time, 
what l\ix calls ** a fruitful letter to the birds and 
bnriresses nl' parliament/’ This exhortation, or 
homily, is little more than a strin^^ of scriptuml sen¬ 
tences uiul jKissajxcs, in coiulcmnation of the manifold 
ohli(|uities and corruptions of the suje. It is some¬ 
what more ltMij;thy than would, probably, suit the 
patienc<‘ of our modern Protestant loffisluture; and 
it concludes with a jirofessioii that, if any thing found 
therein coidd he proved coutrarj'^ to the law* of (Jod, 
he would •* revoke his conceit, and be amended by 
God's law, with which he was over ready to hold, 
openly and privily, with God’s grace, and mithing 
to hold, teach, or maintain, that is contrary (hereto/^ 

1 
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Of the fate of “ this worthy priest, and tnic servant 
of Christ/* as ho ia styltnl by the martyrologiat, no 
uco<mut has lH>on preservc<r: though Fox eoiijo^turoK, 
upon very slight and insiiiHcient grounds, that ^o 
was burnt in Smith Held, at the beginning of the next 
reign 

ft is a redief to turn from these very equivocal spe- 

cini<*ns of non-conlbmuty, to the case 
.> , William Tliorpc. 

oj \>jlUuin lhor|H*, whose chanicter 

and life, as u “ jMior priest/* refleeted Kignnl credit nw 

tlio eauHC to wlucli he devot<'d himseM'. I'Inirpe M*as 

dcstised by Itis pnTX'tits lor the saecu'dotal oiiici': and 

no ex|)<*ns<% svithin iheir means, was sjuin^d jji his 

preparation Hir it* Jfeing Miiitten, however, with 

certain seru)dcs, he hesitntetl k> take upon liiniHelf 

the saered r(*s]ionsihT)ity, until he had eotisuited 

several ui.se and \irtuoii.H priesU, and among tlu u) 

lleielbrrl and Uepiugdon, who had not then fallen 

away from their tidelity : and finding that “ their 

honest and charitable works |KisM*d the fhmewhicli 

he lieanl (*f them/* he re«olv( <l to join th<*m in tlieir 

pious labours. And, not oiny was lie “ right 

hoinelv*'* with thcHc men. “and ronnmmed with 
¥ ^ 

them long time and oft/* hut he, also, sought the 
tn* h at the lips of their gn^at nnuster himself, John 
Wzdif, who, he says, was “ holden of full many men 
llu' greatest clerk that they knew Uicn living, and, 
withal, a passing ra^y'^man, and iunoceni in his 
living: for which reavson, groat men commumd oft 
with him, and they so loved his Icfimiiig, that they 


t 

* F innJiar * 


Fox. iol. i. p. a30^542. 

* SiU'ife, orderly. 
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wrote it, and busily enforced them to rule themselves 

4 

thereafteTc** Bein|; thus captivated with the teaching 
and character of Wiclif, (as " most agreeable unto 
^ living and teaching of Christ and bis apostles, 
and' most'openly showing and declaring how the 
Qiurch of Christ hod been, and should be, ruled 
and governed,”) he devoted himself, for more tlian 
thirty years, to the work of spreading the precious 
knowIcdg(! he had attained^^ugh various parts o{ 
England, but more espeoSVj^ in the northern coun> 
ties. At last the hand of ecclesiastical discipline 
seized upon him. He was imprisoned in 14#7 at 
Saltwood Castlo, in Kent; and, on his examination 
before Archbishop Arundel, at that place, maintained 
his cause with modest, but inflexible, constancy, 
fills own accountof tliis examination is arill preserved, 
'and is mnong the oeost interesting documents in the 
earlier mstory of our Reformation ^ The end of this 
worthy confessor is not known; though it seems 
most probable tliat he closed his days in |gison. 

The i>art of the ex^inatipn with wHich- we are 
more imnu‘<liately conceWed, is that which relates to 
t]ie duty of preachii^. When the orch^shop re- 
pnmehod him witii holding that he might lawfully 
preach without authority of any bishop,^is reply 
wa.f, that by the authority of God’s law, and also of 
saints and doctors, he was taught that it was the 
l>riest'8 ofllcc to preach butily, freely, and truly, the 
word of God ^hat no man should take rite priest¬ 
hood upon him without a hearty good-will to preach, 


I It if primed from Fox, in Woid«irorth’< Eccl. Biogr. vd. i. 
p. 1U-21«. • 
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or without competent learning for the work ; and 
that he who became a priest, was under the^ost 
awful obligation to make known the law of Cnd to 
his people, when, where, and to whom he best migb^ 
The archbishop then pressed him with the question 
of St. Paul, hon should priests preach except thef 
be sent ? and added, that he never sent Thorpe to 
])reach; for his venomous doctrine was so well known 
throughout England, thot^o bishop would grant him 
a licence/’ On this lliorpe replied, that he well 
knew that no licence would l)e granted to him, or 
any of his bretliren, without such tenns and condi¬ 
tions 08 those which were imposed upon the friars, 
and such otlier preachers; and to these limitations 
they could not in conscience subhiit. '* And, there¬ 
fore," he added, “though wo have not your letter,^ 
sir, nor letters of any other bisho|fe, written ink 
upon parchment, we dare not therefore leave the 
office of preaching; to which preaching, all priests, 
after their cunning and jihwer arc htmnd hy divers 
testimonies of God’s law, and-great doctors, without 


any mentit^-making of bishops' letters .For 

that God commandeth us to do the office of priest¬ 
hood, he will be our sujfficient letters and n’itjJCM, if 
M'e by ex^ple of his h<ily living and teaching, sjte- 
cially occupy us faithfully, to do our office justly: 
yea, the people to whom we preach, be they faithful 
or unfaithful, shall be our letters, that labour witness- 
bearers ; for the truth, where it is sown, may not be 
unwitnessed." 


It will immediately be perceived that notions like 
these were well f igh subversive of all ecclesiastical 
discipline whatever. It can, therefore, hardly be a 
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subject of wonder, or even of blame, that the prelates 
shou^ be extremely anxious for their suppression. 
The ilhck and the stake, indeed, were most execrable 
instruments for the maintenance of conformity ; but 
these, though of recent introduction into this country, 
had long been familiar to the spiritual judicatures of 
the continent; and it could scarcely be expected that 
the English hierarchy, in that barbarous age, should 
be more scrupulous in tbt,use of them, than their 
brother inquisitors abroad, when once the legislature 
had been prevailed upon to sanction such inhuman 
extremities. On the other hand, it must never be 
forgotten, that, if some intrepid spirits had not been 
found, to burst through the “ privilege and custom" 
of ages, the evils of corrupt and superstitious doc- 
^triue might have been eternal: and we might not, 
at this^ .day, have been living under a system, which 
combines the blessings of a refotmed religious estab¬ 
lishment, with those of a liberal and enlightened 
toleration. 

It may be convenient to introduce in this place the 
mention of several other persons, who, ^ough they 
cannot pfoperly he numbered among the ** poor 
priests” ofWiclif, were yet, at one time, most strenu¬ 
ous auxiliaries in the cause of reformation, and like 
some otliers named above, unhappily abandoned it in 

time of persecution. Among these, 
pne of the most distinguished was 
Nicolas Hereford, above alluded to by Thorpe. He 
was a doctor of divinity, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
eminent os a scholar and a divine, and for a while, a 
zealous supporter of the new doct^nes. He was, 
accordingly, summoned to answer at the Preaching 


Nicolav Hereford. 
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Friars, before Archbishop Comtney, was excommu¬ 
nicated for contumacy in not appearing, but .after¬ 
wards restored, in consideration of his subsequent 
obedience to the summons, and his abjuration of the 
erroneous opinions imputed to him It is affirmed 
by Knighton, that he, subsequently, went to Roms, 
witii a view to defend these same conclusions, and 
was, eventually, committed to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Others 
maintain, that being wearied out with persecution, 
he finally submitted, and ended his days in the habit 
of a Carthusian, at the monasteiy of St. Anne, Covwi- 
try. Our own records give a very different account of 
his fate. By them it appears that, in 1394, the king 
conferred upon him the Chancellorship of the Church 
at Hereford; which perfectly agrees with what is 
said of him in Thorpe’s examination; where he is 
spoken of, together with Purvey and Philip Reping- 
don, as having renounced all heretical opinions, and 
accepted preferment in the Church *. 

Philip Repingdon, also mentioned ph,„p Reping, 
above, waf another of tiiose who were 
convened at the Preaching Friars. He was onC of 
the Canons, and afterwards Abbot, of Leicester; and 
had vehemently maintained all the opinions of Wiclif 
before the University of Oxford. But his fidelity to 
the work of reformation faded away before the fear of 
suffering, or the hope of advancemra^ He shame¬ 
fully dishonoured the name of his master, not only by 

abjuring his cause, but by becoming one of its bitter- 

% 

1 Wilk. Cone. p. 169. 

* For t full account of Hereford, see Lewis, c. i. p. 256 —262. 

c c 2 
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est persecutors. In 1405 his desertion was rewarded 
by the bishopric of Lincoln, conferred on him by 
Papal provision; and in 1420, his infamy was 
crowned with the dignity of a cardinal'! 

The apostasy of these two men, together with that 
of Purvey, had tlic disgraceful eminence of furnishing 
Archbishop Arundel, and his clerks and chaplains, 
with a powerful engine of attack upon the faithfulness 
of William Thorpe. It has already been stated, tha^ 
under their tuition, as well as that of Wiclif himself, 
Thorpe luul been prepared for the office of a travel¬ 
ling preacher: but, when he was examined before 
the Primate, they had fallen from their stedfostness, 
§ and had received //<e wages of unrighteousness. “ As 
touching Philip Rampington’,” said the archbishop, 
"to that worthy and constant man, " that was, first, 
canon, and after, abbot of Leicester, who is now 
Bishop of Lincoln, 1 tell thee, the day is come, for 
which he fasted at even. For neither he holdeth 
now, nor will hold, the learning that he taught when 
he was canon of Leicester. For no bishop of this 
land pursueth now more sharply those ^at hold 
the way, than he doth.” To which Thorpe replied, 
“ Sir, full many men and women woflder upon him, 
.*ind hold him for a cursed enemy to the truth.” 
Again,—“ For the pity of Christ,”—said several of 
the archbishop’s clergy, in their expostulations with 
Thorpe,—“ for die pity of Christ, bethink thee, how 
great clerks,—%e Bishop of Lincoln (Repingdon), 

1 Lewis, c. X. p. 2C6, 26?. 

> This was a ludicrous distortion ot Rsfingdedjf name, occa¬ 
sioned by the rampant violence with which be ^as known to 
pcrsecatr the Lollards. 
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Hereford, and Purvey,—were, and are; which have 
forsaken and revoked all the learning and opinions 
that those, and such others, hold. Wherefore, since 
each of them is wiser than thou art, wc counsel thee 
for the best; that, by the example of these clerks, 
thou follow them, submitting thee as they do.” And 
one of them added, that “ he heard Nicolas Hereford 
say, that, since he forsook and revoked the learning 
and opinions of the Lollards, he had miklc great 
favour, and more delight to hold against them, than 
ever he had to hold with them.” The whole reply of 
Thorpe to these solicitations is signally honourable to 
his firmness and integrity : but it shews that the 

tftese standard-bearers was not Mrithout 
its effect upon the courage of the host! *' Certainly,” 
says Thorpe, “ many men and women do mark and 
abhor the foulness and cowardness of these aforesaid 
untrue men; how they are overcome, and stopped 
with benefices, and withdrawn from tlic truth of God’s 
word, forsaking utterly to suffer therefore bodily per¬ 
secution. For by this unfaithful doing, and apostasy 
of them, e^iccially, that are great lettered men, and 
have acknowledged openly the truth, and have, now, 
either for pleasure or displeasure of tyrants, taken 
hire and temporal wages to forsake the truth, and to 
bold against it, slandering and pursuing them that 
covet to follow Christ in the way of righteousness,— 
many men and rvotnen are therefore moved. But 
many more, through the grace of God, shall be moved 
hereby to learn the truth of God, to do thereafter, and 
to stand boldly thereby * ” 

1 Tborpe’i Examination in Wordsw. Eccles. Biogr. ubi lupri. 
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It is somewhat melancholy to reckon, among the 
deserters from &e doctrine of Wiclif, a man so illus-* 

trious for learning and munificence as 
Richard Fleming, the founder of Lin> 
coin College, Oxford. After he had proceeded to 
his master’s degree, be became notorious, at the XJnU 
versity, for his zealous patronage of the reformed 
opinions, and actually appeared os their defender in 
the public schools. One would gladly be persuade^ 
that the subsequent counter-revolution in his princi¬ 
ples, ^as the result of honest conviction, and that his 
integrity did not sink under the weight of his Church 
preferments. The change of his conduct, whatever 
may have been the cause of it, was as cc^i^lete as 
the most vehement sincerity could have produced. 
His enmity to the heretical notions was quite as de¬ 
cided as his support of them had ever been. His 
noble foundation is, itself, a monument at least of 
the strength of his hostility; for it was expressly 
designed by him for the education of adversaries to 
the doctrines of the Reformer. In 1396 he was one 
of the twelve censors, appointed by the University, 
for the examination of Wiclif’s wrings. In 1420 
he was promoted to the see of Linc^m.; and would, 
afterwards, have been translated by the Pope to that 
of York, if the king had not refused his consent. It 
has already been stated, that it was this Richard 
Fleming, who, as Bishop of this diocese, was charged 
with the disinterment of Wiclifs remains, in piur- 
suance of the decree of the Council of Constance; an 
office which he executed with so much good will, 
that be caused the bones of the heretic to be burned, 
and the ashes to be cast into the waters of the Swift. 
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He died in January, 1430, and was buried in his 
own cathedral 

It would be useless to mention several other 
names, comparatively obscure, which brought similar 
discredit on the cause of Wiclif. But whatever may 
have been the frailty, or the unfaithful* diipenion 
ness, of some among his emissaries, it 
must always be remembered, that, when 
^e bitterest hour of persecution arrived, multitudes 
among his followers were found faithful unto death. 
With r^ard to his ” poor priests,” at least, th« treari^ 
ness and painfulness of their exertions is beyond all 
dispute. By their incessant labours, his principles 
were so widely dispersed, that, as Knighton affirms, 
** they were multiplied, like suckers from the root of 
a tree, and every where filled tlie compass of the king- 
dom; insomuch that a man could not meet two 
people on the road, but one of them was a disciple of 
■Wiclif’s.” Of this statement Sir Thomas More com¬ 
plains, as a pernicious exaggeration; and yet lie jiim- 
self is compelled to acknowledge the vast increase of 
the heretics, when seeking for probable grounds of 
charge agains^^em,. as fomenters of rebellion against 
Henry V. * liK character ascribed to them, generally, 
by the Popish chronicler, is, as might 'be expected, 
much more honorable to their activity, than to their 
wisdom or their piety. He speaks of them as wordy 
and disputatious ; out-talking all who 
ventured to contend with them; and 
exhibiting a wonderful agreement in tn. 


> Lewis, e. X. p. 379, S80. 
* Lewii, c. X. p- 216,219. 
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opinion among themselves. He even charges them 
with a Saracenic pugnacity, abhorrent from the meek¬ 
ness and patience which become the followers of 
Christ; declaring that “ Aey were rather suspected 
of being disciples of Mabotnet, who forbade his fol¬ 
lowers to argue for his law, but ordered them to de¬ 
fend it with warlike fortitude, and to light for it.” 
The whole^disciplinc nf the Lollards, indeed, accord¬ 
ing to this writer, was totally diiferent from that o( 
our Saviour : for He said, if any one will not hear * 
you, when you depart out of that house, or city, shake 
off the dust of your feet for a testimony against them, 
Not so the Wiclilites : their language was,— If a^ff 
one will not hear you, or shall say any thing against 
you, take the sword and strike him, or wound his re¬ 
futation with a backbiting longue'!" It is some- 
wliat amusing to iind this Romish ecclesiastic, ascrib¬ 
ing to the Lollards the very maxims which were 
notoriously in the mouth of the most.zealous and 
ignorant Papists. Every one will remember the ad¬ 
vice of St. TiCwis to all good and unlearned Catholics: 

“ Never argue with a heretic. If any such should 
presume to assml your imth, make Um no other re¬ 
ply, but to draw your sword from it^cabbard, anft 
to drive it, as far as it w’ill go, into his belly 1” That 
tlic reformists were often violent, noisy, and perti¬ 
nacious, and sometimes abundantly lacking in dis¬ 
cretion, may very easily be believed. It would have 
been surprizing, indeed, if their proceedings had 
been uniformly temperate and prudent, in a cause so 
fitted to call forth the most impetuous energies of 


> Knighton, 2662, 2663,2663. UwU, c. x. p. 218-220. 
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human nature. It must, further, be conceded, that 
the principles of their great master himself were, 
some of them, very liable to abuse, and would be 
often likely to make wild work in the brains of 
simple and unlettered men. Cut when we hear tliem 
generally accused of maintaining their ground by 
means of atrocious slander, or sanguinary violence, 
we have only to recollect, that tlie same arts which 
.have been used to make the cjiuse of Wiclif odious, 
' were afterwards prodig:iIIy employed against that of 
Martin Luther. The Wlclifitcs hiul in their posses- 
rion more powerful resources than those of brawling, 
qf bloodshed. They liad the English Bible in their 
hands, or in tlieir memories. Here lay the grand 
secret of their strength. Both men and women, as 
Knighton himself informs us, commenced teacAers of 
the Gospel in the'/r mother tmtfrue. In other words, 
they recited the very Oracles of God to tliose wlio 
could not read, and who were, consequently, unable 
to consult the Holy Volume for themselves. If this 
weapon liad not been at their command, they would, 
probably, have been as men that beat the air. They 
might have fre^d out Uieir time upon tlie stage of the 
world, “lull sound and furybut tbeir counsel 
would have come to naught! 

Another cbnige, made by the same historian, is, 
that “ the preachers of Wiclif’s opinions were 
usually guarded by their hearers, armed with sword 
and target for tbeir defence, that no one might at> 
tempt any thing against them, or their blasphemous 
doctrine, or might dare, at anytime, to contradict it*." 

^ Kiiigliton, 2061f 2662. Lewb, e. x* p. 220. 
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There is, it must be confessed, something rather 
Saracenic and Mahometan in this picture. To our 
conceptions, the preacher of the Gospel of peace, 

is a strange and 
revolting spectacle. But, then, in order to estimate 
tills matter rightly, we must carry our thoughts back 
into the fourteenth century. We must “ entertain 
conjecture ” of a period, when society was rude and 
turbulent, and when the omnipresence of the law 
was not felt as it is now. The preacher of religious 
novelties would, at first, have much opposition to 
encounter, from the prejudices of a people immersed 
in superstition; especially when corrupt and int^ 
rested adversaries were constantly at hand to goad 
them into fury. The doctrine might, on the whole, 
be found palatable enough, when once its qualities 
were known; but, in many instances, the difficulty 
would be to obtain a hearing ; more particularly, if 
the preacher, like Swinderby, should begin by a di- 
rect and vehement onset upon the favorite vanities 
and indulgences of the age. In such cases, it mig^t 
naturally be expected, that an exasperated populace 
would, occasionally, burst into fnri^ outrage; so 
that, in the absence of an effective po9^, the person 
of the preacher would be left wholly unprotected, if 
he ventured on his ministrations without a retinue of 
friends, provided with the means of over-awing the 
multitude. Even in the eighteenth century, the lives 
of Wesley and of Whitfield were sometimes in danger 
from the passions of the mob. It can, therefore, 
hardly be surprising, that the followers of Wiclif 
should have been frequently compelled, between 300 
and 400 years earlier, to guard themselves against 


surrounded by his armed satellites, 
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similar perils. That, when the doctrine began to 
find fiivor with the multitude, the martial array might 
be as effective against the terrors of ecclesiastical 
discipline, as it had been against those of popular 
violence, is, jt must be allowed, very &r from im¬ 
probable. But here, again, it roust be kept in mind, 
that the age was, comparatively, lawless. Besides, 
there can be no doubt, that the Lollard congrega¬ 
tions were frequently attended by worshipful knights 
and squires, wliose very costume was, in those days, 
at least partially warlike. So that it would be un¬ 
reasonable to infer, from such scenes and practices, 
that Wiclif was the patriarch of rebellion, or that Lol- 
lardisin received its main impulse from a spirit of 
revolutionary violence and disonler. 

These remarks, though perhaps somewhat digres¬ 
sive, are rendered necessary by the attempts which 
have been made to connect the name and the cause 
of Wiclifi witli all Uie revolutionary symptoms of 
that period. It has been asserted, for instance, by 


Vanllas and others, that the seditious 

« r 1 n 11 1- • 1 1 Tl>e fanatic JoJin 

fanatic John Balle, was a disciple and Batie, not » dl>- 

rw i-f j dpleofWicllf. 

emissary of Wjjpl if, or, in other words, 
one of his poor priests. This asserrion, however, is 
destitute of all reasonable evidence. That the opi¬ 
nions scattered by this fanatic had some resemblance 


to those of Wiclif and his followers, may certainly be 
true; but then it is also quite clear, that the reeem- 


hlance was precisely such as exists between an out¬ 


rageous caricature and a fair original. That he had 
any connection with Wiclif, has never been shewn. 
Nothing can be more certain than the fact, that he 
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had fallen under the censures of Archbishop Langham, 
as a preacher of manifold and scandalous errors, in the 
year 1366 \ long before the poor priests of Wiclif had 
been heard of. And Walsingham expressly affirms, 
that, for upwards of twenty years, preidous to the re¬ 
bellion of the peasjintry, he had been busily plying the 
trade of revolutionary agitation By Knighton he is 
accordingly styled, not the follower, but the forerun¬ 
ner of Wiclif, as John the Baptist wa.s the forerunner 

The in-umctioi. ^ insurrection of 

of the pessKitfjr, the peasantry, Walsingham ascribes it, 

wiclif and hie among vunous Other causes, to thc pre¬ 
valence of religious mendicancy. The 
professors of poverty, he complains, (forgetful of the 
principles of the Order, and lusting after thc wealth 
which they had renounced) had shamefully pandered 
to the bad passions both of high and low; and all 
with a view to the aecuinulation of riches. For this 
purpose ** they had called good evil, and evil good, 
seducing the nobles by their flatteries, the populace 
by their lies, and leading hoth classes into pernicious 
errors.” And this surmise is powerfully supported 
by the confession of the demagogue Jack Straw, im¬ 
mediately previous to his execution. According to 
his statement, thc design of the insuigents was to 
exterminate all possessioners, bishops, monks, canons, 
and rectors of churches: and the only ecclesiastics 
to be spared, were, not the emissaries of Wiclif, but 
the b^ging fnars! These alone would have been 

suffered to live, os being amply sufficient for all the 

-uf. 


> Wilk. Cone. ill. 64. 


> Wals. p. 202. 
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purposes of religious ministration'. That the fol¬ 
lowers of the Reformer .were among the instigators 
of this commotion, is rendered further improbable, 
by the remarkable circumstance, that his great patron, 
John of Gaunt, was one chief object of the fury of 
the insurgents. They not only fired his palace, and 
destroyed his furniture, but actually sought his life. 
It is also perfectly notorious, that the Commons, 
(although they concurred in advising the repeal of the 
charters of general maniunissiou, extorted from the 
king by the insurgent villains) ascribed the insurrec¬ 
tion wholly to the intolerable burdens laid upon the 
kingdom, by the prodigjJity of the court. “ To 
speak the real truth,” they say, ** the injuries lately 
done to the poorer commons, more lAan Attribotwi by the 
t/tey ever suffered before^ caused them U 2e 

to rise, and to commit the mischief 
done in their late riot: and there is still cause to 
fear greater evils, if sufficient remedy be not timely 
provided It is not, indeed, to be supposeu that 
the language of reformation, however, reasonable or 
moderate, would much tend to strengthen the en¬ 
durance of the people under these oppressions. But 
this is a very insufficient reason for representing 

1 Qui in pauperUte perseverore juraveranti dicunt bonum 
him»etmalum bonumi ^cducentes principes adulationibu8| plcbcm 
rnendaciUj et utroaqiie tecum In devium pertrabentity.''—WaU. 
p. 281. “ Soli mentHamiei nztsaent super terram, qui suiTecissent 
pro sacris celebrandb, et conferendia, universfi terr«/'~Wals. 

p. 288. 

* Rot Pari 6 Rich, il pb 100^ cited in Hallain'i Middle Agc6» 
vol< 93] 94. 
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Wiclif and his travelling preachers, as conspirators 
against the peace and welfare of the realm. 

Having, above, considered the Torious resources 
derived by the cause of reformation, from the energy 
of Wiclif himself, and from the activity and zeal of 
his followers, historical fairness requires that we 
should survey the external and accidental advan¬ 
tages, which accrued to tlie same cause, from the 

Encourafement palfonagc of thc great. 

»(R)rd«d to Wfcur Xhe foregoing narrative has already 

shewn that the aggressions of the Re¬ 
former drew down no unfavoiuable looks from thc 
high places of thc land, so long ns those aggressions 
were confined to abuses, which brought the eccle¬ 
siastical and secular interests into conflict with each 
other. Thc am<»unt of encouragement and security 
tlms obtained, will be best estimated from an enume¬ 
ration of tiie distinguished ])ersc>ns, who are repre¬ 
sented as propitious to tlic views of thc Reformer. 
At the head of those distinguished persons, it is 

usual to reckon that illustrious sove- 

a 

s 

reign, Edward the Third ; who, for the 
countenance afforaed by him to so pestilent a cha¬ 
racter, has been consigned, by some historians, to the 
severest displeasure t)f heaven. Bodily sickness, 
mental d«x'lino, and an inglorious old age, if we may 
credit those writers, were the just retiftution received 
by him at tlic hand of an ofiended God. Tliat this 
sovereign formed a worthy estimate of Wiclif’s 
talents and accomplishments, there can be no doubt; 
for he employed him in matters of thc deepest na¬ 
tional importance, involving his own royal prero^tive 


E«lwud HI. 
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and the most vital interests of his kingdom: but he, 
probably, was quite unconscious that, in so doing, 
he had called down the divine wrath upon his head. 
With the varieties of theological opinion, the mo> 
narch did but slightly trouble himself; and in Wiclif 
he found, what the exigencies of hi#afi^ra required, 
nut a desperate hercsiarcli, but an able servant and an 
enlightened counsellor. It is, however, undeniable, 
that the confi<lcncc of his sovereign mu 8 t*navc in¬ 
vested the llcformer with a dignity and an authority, 
highly favourable to the ad^■uucement of liis j)rincij)le 8 
and opinions. 

It is further indisputable, that Jo- j„hani.». uueAi 
hanna, the wmIow of the Black Prince, 
was deeply interested for the honour and the personal 
safety of W'iclif 5 for, it will he recollected, that it was 
her peremptory injunction, delivered by her messenger, 
Sir Lewis Cliflord, whicli arrested the hand of eccle¬ 
siastical power, when It was ready to fall u|>on him, 
in the synod at Lambeth. 


How Wiclif was honoured and sup- 


^(Klin of Gaunt. 


ported by John of Gaunt, must have 
fully appeared in the course of our'narrativc. It has 
b-.'cn supposed that the monkish historian have tes¬ 
tified their sense of the duke's delinquency in this 
matter, by falsely representing him as little better 
than a traitor^ps conspirator. I will not attempt to 
estimate the force of these imputations. “ We can¬ 
not hope," as the historian of the middle ages has 
observed, “ to disentangle the intrigues of that remote 
age, as to which our records are of no service, and 
the chroniclers are very slightly informed It is 

^ LewU, c, I. p. 240. 
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more to our present purpose to remark, that the mo¬ 
tives of the duke for patroiuzing the cause of reform, 
were, in all probability, more of a political than a 
religious complexion. It is true, that he vigorously 
resisted the attempt which was made in 1390, to 
deprive the'peo^e of tbeir English translation of the 
Scriptures, declaring, witli a mighty oath, that he 
would i^ntain tlieir right to read the law of their 
faith in Reir own language, *' against those, whoever 
they might be, who brought in the bill *and his 
protestation was acutely seconded by the arguments 
of other speakers, who contended, that, if the exist¬ 
ing amount of error were to detdrinine tlie expediency 
of BUppmssing translations, the Latin vulgute would, 
of all others, deserve prohibition, “ seeing that the 
decretals reckoned no fewer than sixty-six Latin 
heretics But then, on the other hand, we have also 
seen, that wlfen the dispute between Wiclif and the 
Church became more strictly theological than before, 
the favour of the duke instantly began to wane. 
He had setl^ face like a flint agoing the more secu¬ 
lar tyranny^ Rome; hut hod no inclination what¬ 
ever to commit hmself to a Conflict with her spi¬ 
ritual supremacy, relative to mere matters of belief. 
Idphnnot, however, be ijuesdoncd, that whatever may 
have been his motives, his protection was, on the 
whole, a tower of strength to the caj||^e of the re¬ 
formers. 


Anna, the quean 
of R^ard 11. 


From the character tnmsmitted to us 
of Anne of Bohemia, the queen of 


* HaUBm, voL iLi. p. 9C. 

* Lewi , e. X. p. 24(1 

• 7 
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Richard II. it may safely be concluded, that the pro¬ 
gress of Scriptural truth was regarded by her with 
fervid interest. This excellent and amiable lady 
was the daughter of the emperor Charles lY. and 
sister to Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia; and her 
whole life and habits, in this countr}^ were such as 
gave an honourable and effective sanction to the 
most important of Wiclif’s labours. “ Tb§ noble 
Queen of England," says he the sister of Csesar, 
may hear the Gospel written in three languages, 
Bohemian, German, and l^atin; and to hereticale 
her, on this account, would be Luciferian folly!" 
There appeared, indefll^ but little disposition to here- 
ticate her, on the part of the hierarchy. On the con¬ 
trary, her scriptural studies formed one leading topic 
of commendation, in the sermon delivered at her 
iuneral, hy Archbishop Arundel. '‘Although she 
was a stranger," he said, “ yet she constantly studied 
the four Gospels in English, with the expositio'is of 
the doctors: and in the study of these, and in the 
perusal of godly ^l^nks, she was more diligent than 
the prelates themselves, although. their office, and 
calling required it This may be thought a some- 
wliat strange and hazardous encomium, from tj^ 
mouth of the Romish primate of all Englafad. BW 
it may easily be imagined, that in his judgment, it 
was one thing ^ section the use of the Scriptures 
among persons of education and rank, (especially 
when guarded by orthodox commentaries), and ano¬ 
ther, to throw open the sacred oracles to rash and 


I In hit Threefold Bond of Lore.* 
* Lewis, c. X. p. 248. 
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self-sufRcient ignorance. Besides, the prelate would 
probably have been rather, more parsimonious in his 
praise, could he liave foreseen, that certmn of her 
majesty's attendants would, on the death of their 
mistress, carry back with them the writings and the 
princij)les of "Wlblif to ^eir native country, Bohemia, 
and would thus assist to scatter the seeds of reforma¬ 
tion, more widely than ever, over the continent of 
Europe. 


Itichardll. 


With regard to King Richard him¬ 
self, it would, perhaps, be idle to pre¬ 
dicate of him, either attachment or opposition to the 
views of Wiclif. Wlien he Ahc to the throne, ’ he 
was merely an “ intoxicated boy.” As he grow up 
to manhood, the better elements of his nature were 
lost and dissipated amidst the gaieties of his prodigal 
court, while its worser qualities developed themselves 
into a disastrous mutiuity. Like his ancestor, Ed¬ 
ward the Second, he became the slave of worthless 
favorites; and if any thing like energy remained in 
his charact^, it vented itself in eru]||ions of arrogance 
and passion; as when he declared to the messengers 
of Parliament that he would not, at their request, 
mmove the meanest scullion from his kitchen. In a 
mhraetcr' like tins, it would be vain to look for any 
decided yiews relative to those deep and solemn 


questions which were connected with^he state of the 
national religion. All that can be said of him is, that, 
in tlie early period of bis reign, he manifested no 
positive aversion to the person or the principles of 
Wiclif; and that the persecuting ordinance above 
alluded ta, was rather the work of the hierarchy, 
tUan^f the king himself. It was not till the year 
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1305, that the audacity of the LjUards awakened 
him to a decisive manifestation of his own displea¬ 
sure at their proceedings. 

Among the nobility and gentry of England, both 
Wiclif and his followers found many zealous and 
steady friends. It will be remembered that, when 
he first appeared before the prelates at St. Paul’s, he 
was attended, not only by the Duke of VaHuus noble* 
I.ancaster, hut by Henry Percy, Earl 
of Derby, and Earl Marshal of England. In one of 
his homilies, he declares that he bad great comfort of 
certain knights, that they favored the Gospel, and 
were disposed to read it in English *. Of these, 
several have been mentioned by tlie chroniclers *, to¬ 


gether Math dukes and carls, who, “ having a zeal for 

(rod, but nut according to knowledge, surrounded 

the false preachers with a military band, that they 

might nut suffer reproaches or losses by the orthodox, 

on account of their profane doctrine.” But of all 

the noble persons who rendcnxl the principles of 

Wiclif honorably by their own faith 

, . _ W _ ,, . , , lord Cobham. 

and virtue, Lord Cobham, is beyond 
comparison, the most illustrious. It is probable that 
he was a hearer of Wiclif himself, in his youth. 

. Most certainly he was a strenuou^ and consistelfl 
supporter of his opinions, wliich he intrepidly main¬ 
tained, not only as a private individual, but in his 


* Lewis, c. X. p. 244. 

* The names mentioned by Knighton, are Sir Thomaa Lati¬ 
mer, Sir Lewis ClifTord, (the same who brought the queen 
dowager's message to the prelates at Lambeth) Sir John Pecche, 
Sir Richard Story, or Sturry, Sir Reginald Hilton, and Sir John 
Trusscl. 
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place as a peer o# parliament. 'When he was finally 
brought to answer before archbishop and clei^, 
at the house of the Dominican Fz^ in London, he 
bore the following testimony to the excellence of his 
master’s doctrine: As for that virtuoiu man, Wiclif, 
whose judgments ye so highly disdain, I shall say 
here, of my part, both before God and man, that be¬ 
fore I knew that despised doctriiie of his, I never 
abstained from sin. But since 1 learned therein to 
fear my Lord God, it hatli otherwise, I trust, been 
with me. So mu'li^^race could I never find in all 
your glorious instru^liDns—all which provoked the 
following reply from Dr. Walden, prior of the Car¬ 
melites. “ It w'ere not well with me, if 1 had no 
grace to amend till 1 heard the devD preach 1 St. 
Hicrome saith, that he which seeketh such suspected 
masters, shall not find the mid-day light, but the 
mid-day devil.” The final result of all these pro¬ 
ceedings is well knowm, and needs not to be recited 
here, lliis magnanimous and indexible confessor, 
abandoned by his sovereign, and hynted down by the 
fury of his persecutors, was, at last, consigned to 
martyrdom, and perished in the flames, with the 
praises of God in his mouth, and the spirit of his 
Saviour in his heart 

^ A full and most intcresdng account of the ikte of this noble* 
man may be found in Wordsw, Eccl. Biogr* voL i. p* 917—277 1 
and a spirited abridj^ent of it, in Southey's Book of the Church, 
vol. i. p. 358—381. I cannot forbear to call the attention of 
the reader to Dr. Lingard's narratiTe of Uiis trausacdon. It ap¬ 
pears that he is sufficiently alive to Che horrors of Che ancient 
mode of execution for high creaaou ; fi>r, in one of his notes, he 
relates distinctly the hanging, embowelUog, and heading, of Sir 
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It appears, ^ereforc, quite incontestably, that the 
spirit which abroad had brQugkt into cap¬ 

tivity^ not only the poor, the weak, and the ignorant, 
but numbers of high-bom and enlightened men* 
The excellent of the earth were touched by the flame 
of the altar; and with that sacred Are shut up in their 
bones, they w'ent forth and did valiantly, in the cause 
of trut/iy of fneeknesSf aftd of rightevutness* That 
dangerous and turbulent dements mixed themselves 
up in the commotions produced b^y better priiicijdes, 
it would be preposterous to Jtuy. But such, un- 
happily, are the conditions under which our fallen 
humanity is often doomed to receive the most inesti- 

Tliomas Blount, in order that the reader majr form a vivid 
notion of the frightful barbarity of that punishment* Vol* W. 
p* 381» note* But when herctice are roarted to death, hii »ym* 
pathics wonderfully rubetde* In .^peaking of Sir John OldcaBtle, 
he merely eays, that leader e^ped; and, though the king 
oAered the most tempUng reward^ for his apprehension, r*uded, 
for several years, the pursuit and search of ItU enemies.” And 
here the account of this nobleman breaks off! Not a syllable do 
we hear of his being dragged to London, with both his legs 
broken in the conflict which preceded his seisure, or of his being 
hanged in chains from a fdbbet, and consumed to death hy a 
lir.' kindled below* The sufferings of a traitor call for generous 
compassion. Those of a heretic arc not even worth mentioning I 
I say nothing of the historian's representation of Oldcastle's 
** arrogant and insulting” conduct to his judges, and of the 

mild and dignified” demeanour of Archbishop ArundeL This 
is nothing more than was to be expected, as a matter of course* 
Those who may be curious fbr a specimen of AnindeTs ” mild 
and dignified demeanour,” will do well to consult his examina¬ 
tion of William Thorpe ; who records many of the ” wondrous 
and blameful” words spok^ to him by the primate, ” menacing 
him, and all others of the same sect, to be punished and destroyed 
to the uttermost,” 
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maMc blessings which it may please a gracious Pro¬ 
vidence to bestow. It beccHDes us, therefore^ to be 
deeply thanhful for the good which has been won- 
derfiiUy elicited from the conflict, and to labour, with 
all our faculties, for its preservation. 



CHAPTER XI. 


ProrvcdiHgt agatmi the Wkitfiiee—Petit ion to Parliament m the 
part of the Lollarde^Tyfbt/lenre tf iheLoilartlt—Ki:ng lUehard 
IL refiueeUi to return /rum ireltind to the Saceour ef ike Church 
—/fr returns aecorfUnglgy and menaree tkejHitrffneo/ Loikirdiem 
^Letter if Pope Bouiface tX*~Ceriain posUione of fViclf ron^ 
demned at OxfordStatyte de Ueretico CmHbarendu^Witlinm 
SautrP^ the fret ulctim <f this law—Proceedings of Archbishop 
Arundel ^Continued violeuet of the Lollards compelllag 

all persons in chit office to take an oath against Loilardism— 
Inquisitorial ConstiMion of Archbishop Ckscheiey—^ect of 
iltese severities—Bishop Pecock torites against the Lollards— 
He defends the Bishops—life ** Repressor**—His “ Treatise <f 
Faith!*—Ih censures Iheprvnrhtug ofthe Mendicants—He main¬ 
tains the suffidcurp of the Scriptures^ and questions thr prudence 
of relying oh the infallihUity of the Churek—For these ojnnions 
he it forbidden the JCing*s presfueet and espelkd from the House 
qf Lords^He is convened before the Archlnshoft for heresy— 
Akfuret—Is imprisoned for life in Thorney Abbeys Per secu^ 
lion of the Lollards renetced under Henry VIL—Martyrdom of 
Joanna Daughton—Martyrdom of TyUworth—Bishop Nix— 
Inhumanity inwards those who abjured^These cruxUiti even¬ 
tually fatal to the Papacy in EnglasuL 

Aftek the death of Wicliff the mighty waters which he 
had sent forth to cleanse the land, continued to flow 
onward) with a stream continually more impetuous and 
more turbid. Their strength was, unhappily, in^ 
creased by many a ^butiry torrent, which fell into 
their channel, and mingled its impurities with their 
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tide. The dangers which they threatei^, from the 


first, were -doubtless formidable—thou^, probably, 
much exaggerated by the apprehensions or the indig¬ 
nation of the hierarchy. At last, deep began to call 
on deep, with a voice so fearful, that the Church 
called loudly and passionately for the assistance of 
the State, in ifrresting the progress of the deluge, 
and saving the realm at once from pollution and de¬ 
vastation. 

1386. The work of embankment against 

vne- the dreaded inundation, was vigorously 
prosecuted shortly after ‘Wiclif’s re¬ 
moval. In 1388, a commission was issued to certain 
individuals, for the seizure of all the little books” 
and tracts of the boresiarch and his auxiliaries. This 
commission was fortified with a power to make pro¬ 
clamation, in the king’s name, forbidding to all per¬ 
sons, of whatever degree, on pain of imprisonment 
and forfeiture, the use of those pernicious writings, 
or the support of the scandalous opinions which they 
contained. And in order that these precautions 
might be co-extensive with the evil, letters-patent, to 
the same effect, were addressed, at the instance of 
the primate, to comirussioncrs, throughout most of 
the counties of England. In spite of these measures, 

the indicatioiis continued to become 
more and. ifUtfe formidable; till, in 
1394, they were so appalling, that it was thought 
needful to invoke the ^rsonal exercise of. the royal 

PetiHontoPwUs- “t^'ority. In that year, a petition 
ment on the ptrt wos presented to Parliament on the part 

of the Lollmris, ^ the form of twelve 

conclusions, denouncing the abuses of the Churchj 


1394. 
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and demandmg its reformation, in language of greater 
boldness thmi had cTer before been hazarded in the 
legislature In addition to this, if wo may credit 

Walsingham, such was the audacity of xurbuienceofUie 
tlie Lollards, that they placarded the i^U"***- 
gates of St. Paul’s Cathedral, apd Westminster 
Abbey, with factious manifestos, and outrageous ac> 
cusations r>f the clergy *. Richard was, at that time, 
in Ireland: and so pressing was the King re¬ 
danger, that messengers were dispatched 
to him, with the Archbishoj) of York "‘^ **'* 

and the Bishop of London at their head, 
to entreat that he would hasten his return, and suc¬ 
cour the true faith and the holy Church, which were 
then assailed with incredible insults and afflictions. 
Upon this application, his Majesty instantly repaired 

to England: and finding that certain „ 

^ ® lie returns sc- 

of the knighthood and nobility of the cMdiiwiy, tnd 

^ . mensces the pa- 

kingdom were leaders and instigators ^na of ix^d- 

of these commotions, he summoned sc- 

yend into his presence, and forhod them, with the 

sternest menaces and rebukes, to continue their favor 

to the seditious Lollards. Sir Richard Stury was, 

more especially, the object of the royal indignation. 

He was compelled to abjure the principles and tenets 

of these dangerous peo^e; and when he had done 

this, the king in his tum^ore to him, that, if ever 

he dared to violate his oath, be should perish, without 


^ Tbis petition ii printed in Wilkinc^ by the title of Con> 
clusiones Lollardorum, in quodam libello porrecUe pleno Per* 
liamento Regie Anglic.’* A.D. 13d4 16 Ric. fi. Wilk. Cone, 
iii. p» 22K 
’ WaU. p. 366. 
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mercy, by an i^ominious death faith of the 

king, and the zeal of the hierarchy, were further in- 

Letter of Pope voked by an ui^nt epistle from Boni- 
BoDifkce IX. jjj which he called upon the 

Church to root out and destroy the maintainers of 
doctrines, subversive of the State, both civil and ec¬ 
clesiastical, and exhorted the monarch to strengthen 
the hands of the clergy with all the aids of the secular 
authority and power. 

By these manifestations of vigour, the work of 
open agitation was, for a time, suppressed. The 
vigilance, however, of Archbishop Arundel suffered 
no relaxation. A provincial council was held by him 

in 139(1, in which eighteen conclusions 
wwinon* from Wiclif’s Trialogus were con- 

of Vlcllf con- ” 

l^oed at Ox- dcmnud, and a friar by the name of 

Wodford was ordered to draw up an 
answer to them. The L'niversity of Oxford was fur¬ 
ther called upon to examine the writings of the 
heretic, and to certify their report thereon in the 
Chancery. To this injunction, that body opposed the 
privilege of their exempt jurisdiction; a plea which 
was speedily beaten down by the Royal Letters 
Patent, peremptorily forbidding them to rely on any 
such immunity. They were further threatened with 
a Visitation from the archbishop, who distinctly 
charged the whole Univiwsity with heretical pravity; 
and thus succeeded in goading them to reluctant ac¬ 
tion. The result was, that, ^ter some opposition, 
twelve delegates were dispatched to the Convocation, 
then^sitting .at St. Paul's, with a long list of censur- 


> WaU. p. 38R, SS9. 
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able articles^ extracted from the writings of the Re* 
former; but accompanied with a protestation that> 
with many> their authority was but small) and) ac* 
cordingly) recommending these articles to the consi* 
deration of ** his Excellent Paternity,” with a view 
to their being submitted to their most holy Father, 
the Pope. 

All this, it will easily be understood, 
was little better than to follow the ^ combunndo. 

scent of heresy with keen nostrils, hut with muzzled 
jaws. More promising times, however, were near 
at hand. The hierarchy grow weary of a conflict 
against innovation, witl\ blunt and impotent weapons, 
llic reign of an usurper, deeply indebted to their in* 
fluence for his crown, promised to arm them with 
much more destructive implements. They accord¬ 
ingly forgot their loyalty in their zeal S and hoped 


* “ The clergy,*• wiy« Fuller, ^^were the first that led this 
dance of didoyalty. Thninas Arundel, archbishop of Can ter • 
bury, made a sennon on Sanmcl’s words, Fir dominfiOiiar populo^ 
He shewed himself s satirist in the former, a parasite in the 
latter part of his sennon, a traitor in both. He aggravated the 
childish weakness of Richard, and his inability to govern, mag- 
niAIng the parts and perfect inns of Henry duke of Lancaster. 
...». • And thus ambitious clergymen abuse the silver trumpets 
of the sanctuary, who, reversing them, and putting the wrong 
end into their mouths, make what was appointed to sound reti** 
giOR, to signify rebellion/’ Church Hist p. 159. 

In speaking of’Henry as an usurper, it is not my meaning to 
pronounce any judgment upon the deep constitutional ciuesdon, 
whether hit seiture of the throne was, properly, an usurpation; 
or whether the change which then took place might not more 
fitly be designated as a Revolution somewhat similar to that of 
lOAO. The point is discussed by Mr. Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. 
iii. p. 120—124. That some of the parties concerned in these 
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that allegiance to the Church might sanctify treason 
to their sovereign. As a reward for the invaluable 
services of the clergy in helping him to the throne, 
Henry IV. consented to light up the flames of reli¬ 
gious persecution in the land, and to consign himself 
to everlasting dishonour, by passing that execrable 
law for the btiming of heretics alive, which was the 
disgrace of mur statute-book for two centuries and a 
half! 

It is, perhaps, scarcely too much to say, that by 
that brutal enactment, which converted kings into 
the slaves and butchers of the Church, the doom of 
the papacy in England was sealed ^ It had a long 
respite; but, nevertheless, this was its death warrant. 
The cleigy, it may be frankly allowed, had consider¬ 
able ground fur complaint. The abuse heaped upon 
tliem by the Lollards was not only furious, but indis~ 
criminate: and besides, the Reformers would pro¬ 
bably have suffered little to remain untouched, if they 


traniactions, and e»pe«al)y Henry himaelf, were, more or leei, 
conscious of that sort of irregularity and violence^ which, popu* 
larlyi goes by the name of disloyalty and usurpation, will scarcely 
be questioned: and this is all which is necessary for my purpose. 

^ We find a remarkable petition in 8 Hen. IV., professedly 
aimed against the Lollards, but intended, as I strongly suspect, 
in their favour. It condemns persons preaching against the 
Catholic faith or sacraments, to imprisonment against the neat 
parliament, where they were to abide such Judgment os should 
be rendered fry Site khg peers the reolm^ This seems to 
supersede the burning statute of 8 Hen. IV*, and the spiritual 
cognisance of heresy. Rot. Pari. p. 683. See, too, p. 68& 
The petition was expressly granted; but the clergy, I suppose, 
prevented its appearing on the RolL'’ Hollam, Middle Ages, 
vol. iih p. 134, note 
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had been left entirely to their own impulses. Cathe¬ 
drals, abbeys, and monasteries might have hUlen be¬ 
fore them: all endowments might have been swept 
away: and there was no inconsiderable danger lest 
piety itself should have been rendered almost hateful, 
by the unsocial austerity which was beginning to 
furrow tlie countenance, and to cloud the brow of 
tlicir religion. In addition to this, it can scarcely be 
denied, that the whole fabric of society was in some 
hazard from tlieir principles. There is reason to 
believe, that by many of them the reign of ike saints 
upon earth was eagerly anticipated; and that their 
impatience, if not effectively curbed, might have 
broken out into wild and fearful commotion. Under 
these circumstances, if tlie Church and the State had 
combined to repress, by vigorous laws, such mani¬ 
festations of opinion as threatened the i>cace and sta¬ 
bility of the empire, they would have done nothing 
wlilch could reasonably merit the censures of the most 
enlightened age. Instead of this, the hierarchy pre¬ 
ferred dealing with the innovators rather as heretics, 
than as traitors or incendiaries; and, nut only so, but 
they fixed upon the most absurd of all the Komish 
dogmas as the test of heresy. The “murderous 
question” by whicli they brought their inquisitions to 
an issue, was, always, “ Do you or do you not be¬ 
lieve, that material bread remains in the Sacrament, 
after the words of consecration have been uttered 
and if the answer was in the affir mative, nothing 
remained for the delinquent but a death excruci¬ 
ating anguish. The immediate effect of such pro¬ 
ceedings was, that the Lollards were regarded, not as 
suffering the penalty due to revolutionary opinions 

9 
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and practices, but as martyrs in the cause of Scrip* 
tural truth. The more remote consequences were, 
that a sentiment of abhorrence was gradually im¬ 
bibed against the cleigy, as monsters of inhumanity 
and injustice. And under the force of these convic- 
tions, the Romish estabiishment sunk, eventually, 
^ into the dust. 


WHIlBm Bautrt, 
theflnt rMim of 
thli law. 


The first victim of this detestable 
law was William Sautre, parish priest 
of St. Osyth, in the city of London, 


who may justly be styled the proto-martyr of En¬ 
gland. He was chaiged with eight articles* of heresy, 
one of which related to the sacramental question. 
With respect to this, he declur^ that Uie consecrated 
element was the bread of life, which came down from 


heaven; but affirmed that it remained wry bread, as 
it was before. Having thus, to use the language of 
Dr. Lingard, “ refused to give any satisfaction on tlie 
subject of the Eucharist,” he was declared to be con¬ 
victed as a heretic : and the unhappy man,” says 
tlie same writer, ** instead of being shut up in an 


asylum for Imtatics, was burnt to death as a vialc'- 
factor, in the presence of an immense multitude.” 
We have here a signal instance of Uie artifice with 
which unscrupulous ingenuity can contrive to insi¬ 
nuate falsehood, under the aspect of candour and hu¬ 
manity. Who would not imagine, from a perusal of 
the above sentence, that the judges were, on this one 
occasion, forgetful of their ordinary gentleness ; and 
that, by a strain of unusual severity, an unfortunate 
maniac was punisiied as a criminal? Who would 


conjecture, from the words of the historian, that the 


victim was sacrificed, according to a law dictated by 
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that very Church which pronounced his sentence; 
and which, at that moment was impatient to pro¬ 
nounce the same sentence on all similar malefac¬ 


tors ‘ ? 


>1 


As tliis was the first ft)locaust offered up on the 


^ ItiHn/nifhcd by Dr. Lingard^ that Sautr^^ with mipara]- 
Mvi effrontery, dcTiied hi^ former conviction and recantation, 
Thiff Htatcmcnt is not ^uite corrert. The account of the motter 
in the Arunde) flogister, is as follows; Sautrd was first con* 
veiled ixiforc the Bishop of Norwich ; and, on that occasion, ab¬ 
jured hia opinions, and among Uunn, that which related to the 
Eucharist On tlic 23d of hfay, 1400, he appeared lieforc the 
prhnate, at the Chapter-houHe of St. Paul's* The whole of the 
proceedings before the Bishop of Norwich were then read to 
him ; and he was oiked wli^tlicr he wus fully aware of the im¬ 
port of those proceedings, and whether he had any thing to ob¬ 
ject to them ? to which he replied in the negative. He wus then 
charged, not only with having maintained that true material 
bread remains in the sacrament after coiisecrution,—iiut with 
having done^o subsequeiitiy to his abjuration of tha^nd the 
rest of his heretical opinions. And here comes the p^di'xing 
)>art of SHiitr4‘'s conduct; for, to this last interrogative, he re¬ 
plied, as U a\*rc with a SMiVe, or rather a sneer, that he was ig¬ 
norant of the premises; although, inpnbUct he afiimicd that he 
had so held and taught, suhsequootly to the date of the process 
before the Bishop of Norwich. The words are as follows—Ad 
qu» prtt&tus Willelmus respondit; ct quasi ridendOf she deri* 
drndOf prsroissa negavit, et ignoravit, ut dixit; public^ tamen 
asserifit quod prasdictani (hsresin) tenuit ct docuit, post datum 
died processus facti per Episcopum Norvicensem.'' It w'ould ap¬ 
pear, therefore, that the prmUei (prsmissa) which he, most un¬ 
accountably, did deny, were,—not his recantation,—but bis sub¬ 
sequent perseverance In preaching the doctiine he had renqunced* 
What can posgibly have tempted him to this denial, it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to imagine: for, when it was finally demanded 
of him, why he should not be pronounced a relapsed heretic, he 
had no cause whatever to allege! See Wilk. Cone, voli Hi* 
p. 258. 
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altar of the mass, it was conducted with punctilious 
solemnity, in order that future inquisitors might be 
provided with an exact precedent for the regulation 
of their proceedings. The offender was stripped of 
all his successive functions^ from the order of priest, 
to that of sexton. The cap of a laymai^was, next, 
placed upon his head, and he was then consigned, 
with the usual disgusting and hypocritical recom¬ 
mendation, to the -tender mercy of the secular arm. 
By the secular arm the accursed pile was, accordingly, 
lighted: and, for the first time in England, the flames 
of persecution arose towards heaven, to outrage anc^ 
insult the God of all mercy and consolation! 

It would be t^ouB and unprofitable, 
to commemorate at length, the inces¬ 
sant activity with which the Primate 
continued to labour for the suppression of Wiclif's 
writinn, for the extirpation of heresy, :^;id for the 
ruin of%e Lollards; or to recite the varied apparatus 
of canohs and constitutions which he framed for 
these purposes, in the course of the several following 
years. I tlierefore pass on to tlie accession of Henry 
V.; a period, at which the panic raised by the 
designs imputed to these people, appears to have 

continued tIo- “ affirme^ by 

^®^singham that the Lollards had 

fixed placards to the doors of the Lon¬ 
don churches, proclaiming that a hundred thousand 
strong arms were in readiness to enforce tbeiropinions ; 
and he adds, that they were instigated to these out- 


FroMdlDirt of 

Afcbbiihop 

Anmde). 


^ They may be found in WUlu Cone. voL Hi. See also LewU^ 
e. vii. 
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rages by Sir John Oldcastle, otlierwise Lord Cob- 
hain. The history o^the transactions in which this 
nobleman is said to have been implicated, is involved 
in more perplexity than 1 can here attempt to un¬ 
ravel. With regard to the account of these matters 
delivered the Chronicler himself, it has been 
justly remarked, that ** it is all a scries of surmise 
and rumour, of alarm and anticipation. That any 
plot was formed, there is no evidence; and the pro¬ 
bability is, that artful measures were taken to alarm 
the mind of the king into anger and cruelty, by 
charges of treason, and rebellion, and meditated 
assassinationThe result, however, was,—that the 
prisons of London were filled, th%t nine and thirty 
persons were suspended by chains from a gallows, and 
burnt alive by a fire, kindled from beneath,—that Lord 
Cobham eventually perished in the same manner,— 
and that a^ndictive statute was passed ^ai^t the 
Lollards; of which one principal provision was, that 
all persons employed in civil offices, fium the chan¬ 
cellor downward, should take an oath for the de¬ 
struction of LoUardy. 

The preamble to this statute affirms, compditag 
that “ great rumours, congregations, 
ana insurrections, had been raised in 

* „ _ LoIUniiiiii. 

the realm of England, by divers liege 
subjects of the king, as well by those who belonged 
to the heretical sect called LoUa^e, as by others of 
their confederacy, excitation, and abetment, with a 
view to annul and subvert the Christian fmth, and 
the law of God in this kingdom; also to destroy our 


* Turner’s History of EogUad, part iiL c. tU. p. 308. 
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soFcreign lord the king himself, and all manner of 
estates of this realm, as well ^iritaal as temporal; 
and, moreover, all manner of policy, and, finally, all 
the laws of the land.” With every allowance for 
the exaggerations of malice, of bigotry, and of 
terror, it is scarcely possible to believe that im> 
putations so dark could have been wholly fictitious 
or unfounded. At the same time, however, nothing 
can be more incredible than the assertion, contained 
in this recital, that the object of the supposed con¬ 
spirators was no less than the dissolution of the 
whole fabric of society throughout the land. Arundel 
himself,—whose words these, virtually, were,—must, 
surely, have been conscious that he was putting a 
gross and cruel falsehood into the month of Parlia¬ 
ment, for the purpose of heaping in&my and detesta¬ 
tion on the cause of lioUardism, and the memory of 
Wiclif^ That the ranks of the refonnei%may, pro¬ 
bably, have been disgraced by the levelling fanaticism 
of some among its partisans, it would he preposterous 
to question. But then, on the other hand, it should 
never he forgotten, that the records of their persecu¬ 
tion are wholly silent on the subject of sedition or 
conspiracy. Religious heresy is the crime for which 
they suffered, not political incendiarism. They were 
not gibbeted for compassing the king’s death, or 
contriving the destruction of the dvil institutions of 
the kingdom. Th# were burnt alive for refusing to 
affirm that there is xio material bread remaining in 
the Eucharisfii^^^^^artain syllables have been pro¬ 
nounced over it by tixe priest. Had any amoi^ 
their numbers been duly convicted of treasonable 
practices, and punished as enemies to their king and 
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country, their adversaries might justly liave escaped 
the curses,—perhaps, they might even have merited the 
praises,—of posterity. As it is, we are required to be¬ 
lieve that all human crimes were involved in the single 
enormity of questioning tlie metaphysics of the 
Church of Jlome—a demand which can raise no otlicr 
feelings than those of disgust and horror against the 
persecutors. 

The measure of these iniquities was 

filled up by the following constitution, |[,'itmio^8fAreh- 
made by Archbishop Chicbcley, in ‘•uiiopChicbeiey. 

1410. It enjoined “ all suflragans and archdeacons, 
with their officials and commissaries, to make inqui¬ 
sition, twice in every year, after persons suspected of 
heresy. Wherever reputed heretics were refiorted to 
dwell, three or more of the parish were compelled to 
take an oath that they would certify to the suffragans, 
or their officers, what persons were heretics, who kept 
private conventicles, who differed in life and manners 
from the common conversation of the faithful, who 
had suspected books in the vulgar tongue, or were 
conversant with persons suspected of error. On 
such information, process was to issue against the 
accused, who were to be delivered over to the secular 
court, or imprisoned till the next convocation*.” 
By this accursed ordinance the horrors of the writ 
for burning heretics were completed. It set up an 
inquisition in every parish. terror and dis¬ 

trust into every family. Every spelling was haunted 
by discord and suspicion; so tiiat a man’s bitterest 
foes were often those of his own household and blood. 


> Wilk. Cone. voL uL 378. 
£e2 
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And the fhiits of this flagitious system were, that 
multitudes were consigned to the dungeon or the stake, 
by the treachery, or the weakness, of their nearest 
kindred, or their dearest connections 


of these 
severities. 


There can be no doubt that “ curses 
not loud but deep,” must have been 


muttered, from one end of the realm to the other, 


against these triumphs of aChurch, which maintained 
her supremacy by the stake and the sword, by mas¬ 
sacre and perfidy. But the fires which were trodden 
down were not extinct. They still lived under the 
ashes of martyrdom; and at length they broke forth, 
with might and fury irresistible, the ministers of 
God’s righteous retribution. The successful usurp¬ 
ation of Henry Bulingbroke had been the result of a 
guilty league between bigotry and ambition: and 
where were the Bolingbrokes in little more than half 


a century from that odious compact 1 Where was the 
sceptre with which, as with a sword of flame, the 


faithful witnesses of a good confession had been con¬ 
sumed ? Where was the throne, whose weight had 


pressed down, to the very dust, not only the rights of 
conscience, but the laws of huniani^ ? They were 


tossed into that heap of mins, wherewith the downfall 
of criminal greatness is incessantly loading the emth 
—a dreadful and ever growing monument of the 
vengeance of Him who cannot look upon iniquity. 
There was rottenn^ in a dynasty which bad incor¬ 
porated itself with we corraptions of a merciless su¬ 
perstition. And the rain descended, and the floods 


came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, 


> Lewlf, e. vU. p. 136,13C. 
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and it fell: and great indeed was the fall thereof! 
But its fall was, eventually, the rising of the tnith, 
and the riches of the world. 


That the Church in this century was 
possessed by the fiercest spirit of into¬ 
lerance, is manifest from the fact, that its 


Biihop Pecoek 
write! agslriRt 
Lollunl!. 


fury was not satisfied with the victims offered in honor 
of her sacramental mystery. She seized upon one 
of the most illustrious of her own champions, whose 
principal error was, tiiat he was too enlightened and 
candid for the age, and condescended to address the 
reason of the people, instead of contenting himself 
with an appeal to their credulity or their fears. The 


distinguished individual in question was Dr. Reginald 
Pecock, bishop, first of St. Asaph, and afterwards of 
Chichester. He has been justly described as a man 


of rare ability, and still rarer moderation; and, in 


power and gravity of writing, as, almost, the Hooker 
of his day. He began his career, indeed, in a d'rec- 
tion as orthodox as the hiomrc'hy itself could possi¬ 


bly desire: for he undertook, in a ser¬ 
mon at St. Paul's Cross, the formal 
vindication of several abuses and de- 


1447 . 

He defen di the 
biehope. 


linquencies, which had been loudly arraigned by 
Wiclif, and which had called forth, both from Catho¬ 


lic and Reformer, an incessant outcry of indignation 
or of scorn. He ventured to affirm that bishops 
were, hy the very nature of thetf office, exempt from 
the necessity of preaching; that they are under no 
obligation to strict residence on their secs ; and that 
they may receive their bishoprics by Papal provisiofit 
and pay first-fruits or annates to the Pontiff, without 
justly incurring the charge of simony. These were 
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desperately unpopular topics; and Dr. Gascoigne * 
does not hesitate to ascribe the civil convulsions of 
those times, in a great measure, to the abandonment 
of their duties by the prelates of England, and to this 
unblushing vindication of their neglect by one of their 
own body. “ Since,” says he, “ Bishop Reginald 
Pecock, and other bishops advanced by the king, 
have asserted that bishops are not pbligcd to preach, 
themselves. Almighty God hath f reached to some 
purpose in England, by actually punishing the bi¬ 
shops, and auSerii^ them to be punished*.” It must 
not, however, be concluded from this vehement cen¬ 
sure, that Pecock's apology for his brethren was dic¬ 
tated by his defective sense of the sacred importance 
of dieir duties. His defence is grounded on the prin¬ 
ciple, that bishops arc appointed to a higher function 
than that of inculcating the elements of faith and holi¬ 
ness from the pulpit. If tliey were exempt from that 
burden, it was tliat they might be more able to exer¬ 
cise an effectual superintendence over those who were 
ordained to bear it, and that they might have leisure 
for the more perfect and important office of teaching; 
that is, of enforcing religious truth by evidence and 
argument^ Again,—with regard to the absence of 
bishops from^jtheir diocese, he maintained that there 
were many reasonable causes which may justify their 
residence elsewhere, and might render it more bene¬ 
ficial to die Church and the realm, thmi a more con¬ 
stant confinement to the seat of their episcopal office; 
especially in those days, when the services of church- 

♦ 

^ Diet Theol» EpiMopof^ 

* Lewii'fl Life of Pee^» p. 19* 
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men were so often required, as ** the eage people of 
his majesty's eoancil." His defence of Papal provi-. 
sionsf and payment of first-fruits, is entirely grounded 
on tlie prodigious absurdity, (then, however, current 
in the Church), that the Pope, as universal pastor, is 
lord of all the benefices in Christendom, and Uuit it 
cannot be siinoniacal to render him a part, when the 
whole is rightfully his own. 

'fhe next performance of the bishop . ^ 

, , HJi “ Repreiior." 

was a work to which be gitre the title 

oiRepressor, its object being to repress the indiscrimi¬ 
nate spirit of vituperation which hud gone forth against 
ecclesiastics. In this tract he labours further in 
vindication of the bishops and cle^; and, in the 
true spirit of mildness and peace, endeavours to pro¬ 
duce such on exposition of the doctrines and practices 
of the Church, as might reconcile tlie dissenting Lol¬ 
lards to her communion. This treatise is extremely 
valuable, not only as a monument of genuine Christian 
liberality ; but as an intcrc.sting exhibition of the 
state of tlie controversy, in iliat day, between the 
establishment and its adversaries. The arguments in 
favour of various practices, which the Teformers derided 
and condemned, are often enforced with remarkable 
ingenuity and acuteness. His justification of pilgrim¬ 
ages, and the religious use of images, more especially, 
is conducted, on the whole, with peculiar felicity and 
candour. Reliques, he contended, were to be valued 
only as “ rememorative signs of departed saints. 


* Pucsl, two centnrie* later, took infinitelj higher ground 
thsn this. " The Holy Ghoal,” be layi, “ repoeer, inviribly, in the 
reliqnei of those who hare died in the grace of God, until he 
appears, vuibly, in the resurrection. And this is the reason why 
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the “ devout l^holding ” of which, was approved " by 
the doom of kindly well-disposed reason.” In one 
respect, however, if we are to judge by his silence, 
he found this matter rather untractable. In his de¬ 
fence of images, and pilgrimages, and veneration of 
reliques, he has not a single syllable on the subject of 
indulgences; the promise of which was, notoriously, 
the grand motive that attached the populace to these 
superstitions, and the main oliject of attack to Wiclif 
and his followers. 

The Repressor, it would appear, notwithstanding 
the moderation which pervaded the whole work, ex¬ 
posed the bishop to no suspicion, or at least to no 
open displeasure, from the Church. He was still high 
in prosperity and honour; and in 1450 was promoted 
from the see of St. Asaph to that of Chichester. It 

Htt » Tnatite of ^ translation that he 

composed bis Treatise of Faith, which 
proved the source of all his subsequent afflictions; 
for it was here that die temper of concession and of 
candour began to manifest itself in a tone which 
sounded most ominously in the ears of the Papacy. 

He ceiimre. the ^ boldnesS 

Ceil3c2tt^ to assail, with as little mercy as Wiclif 

himself, the contemptible style of 
preaching introduced hy the Mendicants, who had 
substituted fable and romance for the eternal tmth of 


the reliquea of taiots are ao worthy of veneraUon* For God 
never abandons are Ua, not even in the acpulchre ; 

where their bcdie^^lRugh dead in the eight of meni are alive 
before Ood» beaAM^n abidea la them no more/’^Feni^ea. 
Never, aurely« wai ao auperb a dlaguiee thrown by imaginative 
piety over bbiurdity and impoature I 
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the Gospel, and ** split the ears ** of their staring con¬ 
gregations with vociferous encomiums of tiieir saints. 
Pecock was far too learned and enlightened to tole¬ 
rate these pernicious extravagances. In his honest 
zeal, he arraigned the Friars of heresy and supersti¬ 
tion ; and, by way of embodying his censure in a 
single phrase,, he ventured to give them the ridiculous 
title of fnilpiubawlert. This, however, might, possi¬ 
bly, have been endured ; for the intrusive arrogance 
of the Mendicant orders had long been hateful to 
multitudes, both of the secular and monastic clergy. 
But, not content with this, Pecock, in an evil hour 
for his peace, though, perhaps, a bright one for Ids 
fame, placed himself between the main pillars, that 
supported the fabric of the Papacy, and Mainuiiw the 
shook them. He maintained, first, 8?r?ptur«,**^«nd 
that the Holy Scriptures are the sub- pf'®ur. 

stantial foundation of our faith, the *”h*^lf**' 

only rule or stantlard of revealed or Church, 
supernatural truth: and, secondly, that it is a vain 
and hopeless thing to attempt the reduction of the 
Lollards by means of a principle so questionable as 
the in&Ilibility of the priesthood. Upon this, as 
might be expected, certain of the high-priests began 
to rend their clothes, and to cry out blasphemy I 
It is a very remarkable circumstance that the tem¬ 
poral lords joined heartily in the persecution which 
now commenced against Pecock, if they fm Hiew opJni- 
did not actually begin it. The reasons ^'The kiSi 
for this may, probably, have been, that 
he had lost his patron the Duke of Suf- 
folk, by whom he Is said to have been promoted to 
the see of Chichester, and that several of his doctrines 
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were extremely unpopular among the laity,—more es¬ 
pecially the position, that the Pope was master of all 
the benefices in Christendom. But, whatever may 
have been the cause, in 1457, he was expelled the 
House of Lords, and forbidden the King’s presence; 
and so bitter was the exasperation against him, that 
the peers refused to proceed with any business, so long 

before “ continued in the House. At 

uie uehbUbop Jast, he was brought before the primate, 

on a cha^ of heresy, combined with 
other accusations, framed to all appearance with a 
view to deprive him of all sympathy from the people. 
On these charges he was convicted, and die only 
choice left him, was that of abjuradon or the stake. 
By this tremendous alternative the fortitude of the 
bishop was overpowered. He replied that “it would 
be better for him to become the gazing-stock of the 
people, than to desert the law of faith, and to be sent 

after bis death into hell fire. He, there¬ 
fore, made it his desire to abjure, and 
so to frame his life in future os to give no cause for 
suspicion or reproach.” By his biographer' this an¬ 
swer is stigmatised as weak and abject; but “ there 
is more,” as Fuller observes, “ required to make a 
valiant man than to call another a coward.” It 


Abjures. 


should^ moreover, in all rxghteousneBS and charity, 
be remembered, that Pecock never professed any 
renunciation of his fidelity to the Romish Church. 
For twenty years he had been her foitbful, strenuous, 
though too candidand honourable, champion. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably presumed that he sincerely 


* Lewis, p. 156. 
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dreaded the very thought of rebelliously opposing his 
judgment to hers ; and that his conduct, on this try> 
ing occasion, was prompted by motives similar to 
those which impelled Fenelon to read publicly, in 
his own cathedral, the condemnation of his own 
opinions. 

His abjuration was performed under every circum- 
stance of humiliation, which could make it bitter, 
almost beyond the bitterness of death. He was 
brought to St. Paul’s Cntss, in his stole, or episcopal 
habit, and placed at the archbishop’s feet. His books 
weredelivered by his own hand to the officer appointed 
to cast them into the flames. In the presence of 
20,000 people, he then read his abjuration, wherein 
he confessed himself u miserable sinner, who had be¬ 
fore walked in darkness, but was now, by (rorl’s 
merty, brought back to tl»e right way; and he ex¬ 
horted all men, in the name and virtue of Almighty 
Gofi, to give no faith or credence to his pernit;i<)us 
doctrines. The cup of his affliction, however, A^as 
not yet drained. He had still to endure the venomous 
contumely of his enemies, and to taste the parental 
mercies of the Church he had defended. She did not, 
indeed, bum him alive ; but it may, almost literally, 
be smd ^t she buried him alive ; for, 
after stripping him of his bishopric she 
consigned him to the most rigorous im¬ 
prisonment, for life, within the walls of a monastery. 
He was sent to Thomey Abbey in Cambridgeshire; 
and confined there to a single chamber, which he was 
on no account to leave. All converse with him was 
strictly forbidden. Me was debarred from the use of 
pen or ink, or paper, or even of books, with the ex- 
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ception of a mass-book, a Psalter, a legend, and a 
Bible. And his diet, for tlie first quarter of his im¬ 
prisonment, was to be the same with the daily allow¬ 
ance of the convent; afterwards, that of a sick or 
aged brother, with such further indulgence as his 
health and years might require. How long the bishop 
survived, under this cruel captivity, is unknown. It 
is probable that his miseries were shortly terminated : 
though various accounts are given of his death. 

Such was tlie end of this eminent churchman, un¬ 
doubtedly among the most ’ learned of his age and 
country. His spirit was far too equitable and mode¬ 
rate for the period in which he lived. As an instance 
of this, he, like the beresiarch, whose doctrines he 
combated, ventured to address his countrymen in 
their own language, on questions involving the salva¬ 
tion of their souls; a practice which was thought to 
draw aside the curtains of mystery, and to invite the 
vulgar gaze to the secrets of the chamber within. He 
fell into another egregious controversial solecism. In¬ 
stead of assailing the Lollards with asperity and me¬ 
nace, he treated the accursed separatists with gentle¬ 
ness and patience,—he heard their scruples and ob¬ 
jections with paternal mildness,—nay, he even thought 
that heretics might lawfully be argued witli, before 
they were finally delivered over to the secular arm, 
as incorrigibly obstinate. This, of itself, was a prac¬ 
tical heresy, of the darkest complexion, in the eyes 

^ Hit learning, hovever, like moit of the learning of his time, 
comprehended bat little Greek. He confounds Ceph^ 'rith 
Ki^akti, and translates it head: and he derives orthodoxy from 
opdoc, right, and ^ofa, gtary ! The Life of Bishop P., by Mr. 
Lewis, is a very interesting and Instructive volume. 
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of a priesthood, who would hear of nothing hut im¬ 
plicit faith. In short, he inadvertently dashed his 
head against that bulwark of adamant, which had 
been raised to make the Papal fortress impregnable—^ 
the infallibility of the Church : a doctrine of which, 
in that age, it might be truly said, that he who fell 
upon it should be shattered, and he on whom it fell 
should be crushed to dust. His fate was a dreadful 
warning to the inquisitive world! If Bishop Pe- 
cock, the illustrious defender of the Church, was to 
be intombed in a dungeon, what was to be expected 
by those who assailed her doctrines, and execrated 
her tyranny and corruption ? 

It is a very memorable circumstance in the story 
of this extraordinary man, that his life was passed in 
a conflict with the errors of Wiclif, and yet that, 
after his death, his name was solemnly coupled with 
the name of the Reformer, and, in that company was, 
in due form, consigned to immortality. The founda¬ 
tion of King’s College, Cambridge, took place ab »ut 
fourteen years before Pecock’s conviction and im¬ 
prisonment : and such was the zeal and orthodoxy of 
his Majesty, or his advisers, that a clause was added 
to the statutes of the society, providing, that every 
scholar, on the expiration of his probationary years, 
should take an oath, that be would not favor the con¬ 
demned opinions or heresies of John fVicliJt Reginald 
Pecock, or any other heretic, so long as he should 
live, on pain of pcijury and expulsion, ipto facto 

* Item, statuimus, ordinamus, et Tolumtu, quod quilibet Scho- 
laris, ^ admisiiune tuS in Collegium noatnim Regale predictum 
post annos probationit, juiet quod non larebit opinionibus dam- 
natis, erroribus, aut heresibus, Joktmnit Wieltf, Jteginaldi Pe- 
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And it is still more curions that, in spite of this 
royal enactment, King^s College turned out to be one 
of the most heretical societies in the University ! 

The whole period of intestine commotion, and 
more especially the reign of Edward IV. furnish, as 
Fuller remarks, but scanty materials for Church 
story. ** The soxmd of bells in the steeples was 
drowned wi^ the noise of drums and trumpets. And 
yet this good was done by dte civil wars, that they 
diverted the prelates from troubling the Lollards; so 
that this very storm was a shelter to those poor souls, 
and the heat of these intestine enmities cooled the 


PerMcutlon of 
Ui« l.olUrd* re¬ 
newed under 
Henry Vll. 


persecution against them.” On the ac¬ 
cession of Henry Vll. however, the 
flame burst forth once more. The mer¬ 


ciless spirit of the house of Lancaster seemed to re¬ 
vive in the person of hint who was to unite the con¬ 
flicting claims of the two adverse families, and whom 
all parties were disposed to hail as the minister of 
peace and reconciliation. “ Observable was the car¬ 
riage of this prince—(I, agmn, am citing the words of 
Puller)-—towards the Pope, the clergy, and the poor 
Lollards. To the Pope he was submissive, not ser¬ 
vile, his devotion being seldom without design; so 
using his Holiness, that he seldom stooped down to 


lum in any low reverence, but, with the same ges¬ 


ture, he took \ip something in order to his own ends. 
To the clergy, of desert, he was very respectful, 
trusting and employing them in State affairs more 


ewk, neque slict^ua alteriiu hentiei, quamdiu vixeiit in hoc 
inundo, cub peiiA peijurU, et expul^onis ipso fiicto. Lewis’s 
Pccock, p. 173 . 
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than his nnhillty. To the dissolute aud vicious clerj^ 
he 'was justly severe, and pared their privileges, ordain¬ 
ing that clerks convict should he burnt in the hand; 
both that they might taste a corporal pniuahnient, 
and carry a brand of infamy ..To the Lol¬ 

lards (so were God's people nick-named) he nas more 
cruel than hit predecettort.'’ One revolting instance 
of his wanton inhumanity is related by Fox. There 
was, at Cantcrbiuy, an agc<l priest, so firmly rooted 
in the heresies of Wiclif, that all the clerks and doo^ 
tors of the place were unable to remove, or even to 
shake him. The obstinacy of this confessor reached 
the cars of the King, who felt impelled to underUike 
the adventure of reclaiming him, though “ we never 
read before,” says Fuller, “ of his Majesty’s (lisimt'mg, 
Buve when he disputed Bosworth Field -with King 
Richard the Third.” A royal polemic is proverbially 
irresistible. Tl»e Christian divine, like the philoso¬ 
pher of did, was unable to withstand the master of 
legions, and siurendercd his opinions to the foice if 
imperial logic. The conqueror, however, made a 
most detestable use of his victory. The unhappy 
convert was burnt inunediately on his abjuration, 
and derived no other advantage from his encounter 
with the king, than the benefit of perishing in com¬ 
munion with the Catholic Church. The martyrdom of 
an aged woman, named Joanna Baugh- ' Martyrdom of Jo* 
ton, has left another blot upon the reign 
of this cold-blooded monarch. She was upwards of 
fourscore when she was called to suffer, for her faith¬ 
ful adherence to the opinions of the Reformer, whom 
she honoured as an eminent saint. Her venerable 
years afforded no protection against the remorseless 
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bi^try of the age. She was informed, that the stake 
would be the certain ricompense of her perseverance 
in misbelief^ But the terrors of the threat were, in 
her jud^pent, not worthy to be compared to [the com¬ 
fort she experienced in the love of God, and the pro¬ 
tection of his holy angels. She rendered her soul, 
in the midst of the flames, with admirable constancy; 
and her ashes were collected as precious memorials 
o^ her martyrdom. But the meaavu« of atrocity re¬ 
mained yet to be flUed up. At Amersworth, a here- 
Mirtyrdflni of tic, named Tylsworth, was consigned 
Tyiiworth. ^ flames : and, with a refinement 

in barbarity, which might excite the envy of a North- 
American savage, his only daughter, who had also 
fallen under suspicion, was compelled to kindle the 
pile, that was to consume her own iather by an ago¬ 
nising death. One monsUT there was, in those 
days, who disgraced the priesthood, by adding coarse 
and vulgar insult to brutal inhumanity. Bishop 

Nix, of Norwich, immortally infamous 
for his alacritjsin persecution, when he 
spoke of persons supposed to carry about with them 
the taint of heresy, described them as men who sa¬ 
voured of the frying-pan. The extent of havoc, in¬ 
flicted by this awful in&tuation of the cleigy, and 
the sovereign, may be tolerably estimated, even from 
the somewhat sportive hyperbole of a correspondent 
of Erasmus, who declares, that the frequency of exe¬ 
cutions at Smitbfield had advanced the price of ftle- 
wood in the neighboiiihood of London. That the 
earthly and.devilieh wisdom of the sovereign, and the 
hierarchy, could have made a single sincere convert, 
is utterly Incredible. That it gradually alienated the 


Bishop Nbt. 
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heart of England, is most certain. It is true, that 
the multitude of dreadiul examples was often too 
much for the weakness of ftesh and blood. «From 
many a sincere believer in the reforming doctrines, 
the words of abjuration were extorted by the terrors 
of the Are; and these appearances of success may 
have strengthened the Church in her system of 
butchery. Rcpcii^ce itself, however, had no power 
to mitigate her spirit; and cntel, indeed. Were her 
tender mercies towards the wretched victims of in¬ 
firmity and fear. They were spared the death of 
martyrs, only that they might linger out a life of 
martyrdom. With a faggot on their shoulder, they 
were compelled to witness thg dying agonies of their 
more intrepid brethren. With the likeness of a fag¬ 
got, wrought or painted, on their sleeve, inh^wity to- 
and with the mark of heresy branded Abjured, 
on their ch^k, they were sent forth to public scorn, 
and almost to utter excommunication. They who 
wore this badge of infamy, were nearly sure to perisn 
for want of employment and support; they who, for 
an hour, dared to lay it aside, were as certainly con¬ 
signed to the flames. And the horrible fate which 
tlius awaited them, passed into a proverb —Put it off 
and be burnt, keep it on and be starved. But the 
soul sickens at the recital of these enormities. It 
finds no relief but in the recollection, that the Church 
which perpetrated them was but heaping up to her¬ 
self Wrath agmnst the day of^wradi. The hour of 
vengeance was in the heart of God. It crueitici 

was drawing nigh, with a noiseless ^ owi-Lpa/y hJ 
and stealthy pace. “ Retribution," it ^"e**®^* 
is said, ** has a foot of velvet, but a hand of steel." 

pf 
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In the midst of the cry of persecution, the approach 
of ruin was unheard, and unsuspected. But the arm 
was, ^en then, all but uplifted, which was to smite 
the scalp of this gigantic and godless oppression. 
The trumpet was, even then, at the mouth of the 
angel; and the blast was about to go forth, which, 
in this land, at least, was to level its battlements ita 
the dust. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The WrUtngt qf WtcUf. 

# 

It lias already appeared, from the preceding narra¬ 
tive, that no elTorts were spared, hy the adversaries 
of Wiclifs doctrine, for the suppression of tlic works 
in which it was conveyed t<» the public. Their vigi¬ 
lance and activity, however, were most signally baf¬ 
fled. In spite of this posthumous persecution, the 
Reformer, though dead, still continued to apeak; and 
it has been calculated, that full three-fourths of his 
writings survive, at this day, to proclaim the vanity 
of all forcible resistance to the progress of Truth. 
Of those compositions of Wiclif which have perished, 
hy far the greater part consists of scholastic treatises, 
the loss of which may be endured without any ira* 
moderate regret. That portion which remains may 
be contemplated as the furniture of a vast and ancient 
armoury, hung round with the weapons of a warfare, 
the final issue of which is felt, to tUs hour, through¬ 
out the civil and religious institutions of our country. 
The collection may, properly, be divided into two 
main compartments: first, those works of Wiclif’s 
w'hich have appeared in print; secondly, those which 
still remain in manuscript. To these may be added, 
such of his writings as are not now to be found in 
♦Ttig country,—riie titles of certain others of which 
nothing but their names is, at present, known,—and, 

F f2 
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lastly, a notice of some treatises, which have been 
improperly ascribed to Wiclif. This, accordingly, is 
the arrangement adopted in the following catalogue ^ 

SECTION I. 

ms PRIMTRD WORKS. 

1. Tratulatim ef Ihe New Teitament^ printed first by the 
Rev« John Lewis, Minister of Margate, in the county of Kent, 
in the year 1731» and again In the year 1810, by the Rev. 
Henry Hervey Baber, AasisUnt Librarian of the British Mu^ 
seum. The last editor remarks, that ** the text of Mr. Lewis’s 
edition was taken from two innnuscripts, one of which was hia 
own, and the other ttie property of Sir Edward Dering, Bart, 
of Surrenden-dering, in Kent From the funner, he transcribed 
for the press the Four Gospels; from the latter, the Epistles, the 
Dodis of ApostHs, and the Apocalips. The transcript was coU 
latcd by the learned Dr. Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, with ten n^anuscripts deposited in dllferent 
Libraries at Cambridge; und aAerwards compared by Mr. Lewis, 
with specimens purposely selected of six of the most curious 
manuscripts in the University of Oxford.’’ Of tliat edition Mr. 
Baber’s is a reprint. 

2. Trialogtis. This work was printed in 11125, with the 
following title: Jo. Wiclefi viri undiquaquc piissimi, dialogo* 
rum libri quatuor; quorum primus divinitatcm et ideas trac- 
tat: secundus universarum creatjonem complectitur: tertius 
de virtiitibus vitiisque contrariis copiosissirae loquitur: quartus 
Romans Rcclesiie socromenta, q}us pestiferam dotatioiiein, An« 
tichristi rcgimin, fratnim fraudulentam originem atque eorum 
hypocrisim, variaque nostro bvo scitu dignissima, graphice per* 
strin^tf qos nt assent ioventu facilia, singulorum libroruro turn 



^ It has been already stated, in the Preface, that for the power 
of presenting this catal<^e to the Public, 1 am indebted to the 
Uberolity of Mr. Vaughan, and of hii publishers. 
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caputi turn capitis summam indice pemotavimus. m.d.x\t. 4to. 
The volume is without the name of Che printer or place. It is 
said to have been printed by Oporin> at Basil; and on other 
pounds^ it has been attributed to Vaientia Kob. See Baber’s 
Memoirs of Wiclif, p. SO. There are copies of tins v^ork in 
the Libraries of Trinity College* Cambridgef Che CHthedral at 
Yorkp and Lambeth Fatace. They are also to be found* though 
very rarely* in private collections. 

The following statement of the contents of the several chap« 
ten of the Triulogus* will farther assist the reader in judging of 
that work. 


Linuf vaiMi. 

Deus fit omnium rcrum prima caus^a. Deus est supra omne 
genus. De tripUci stippobiiione. Quomodo Deus est i^uicquid 
melius est esse qusun non esse. De patHionibus et proprictaribiiM 
Dei. Quod Deus sit triiiiH. Do naturali dcinonxtrutione THni* 
tatii. De ideis. Dc inventore idearutn* et qus res habeut 
ideas. De intclligcntla Del. l>c litnicibus idearum. 

LIBRl SECONDI. 

De universitate creata. Dc triplici mcnstira atemitatis. I)e 
compoaitjone rcrum et creatione. Dc mutcrice prinue quid, itute 
et cjus piuralimce. l)e anima intcPvcttv.a ct sujs poientiis. De 
anatouiia cerebri et suis humoribuK. l>e scnsatiuiubiis. «Si 
immortalitas spjritus ratione deduci possit. ])e potenMIs Intel* 
lectus homiiiis. Dc angelis. De diversorum augelonim diverso 
judicio. De angelorum lapsu, et eorum porna. De pugna an* 
gelonini. Dc priedcstinatione et prsHcientia Dei* et eorum 
cai-^sjs. Dc ccelo et suis partlbus. 

tIBEI TEBTSU 

De virtutibus. Quot virtutes sunt in tntellectu ct voiuntate. 
De spe. De pccc.ito. Quomodo pecc&tum vcniale et mortal e 
distinguuntur. Penes quid attentatur peccad gravius. Do 
gratia. Omnia cveniiint necessitate absoluta. Ite septem pec- 
CHtib moitaJibus. De superbia. De humilitate. De invidia. 
De charitaie* De ira. De patientla et mintate. Dc acHdiai 
que medium tenet inter septem ^leceata mortalia. De virtute 
accidie u|»posita. De avariria. De virtute opposita avaritis. 
De gulB* De virtute oppo^^ita gulir. De luxuria. De castiute. 
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De pronitate ad peccandum. De incamatione et raorte Christi. 
De originaii peccato. De incarnatiune^ quomodo Deu» potuit 
incamari.* De nutnero salvandorum. Quomodo Christos cx« 
cedit ordines Angelorum, et hominuin. Quomodo nullus sanc- 
torurn est laudandns, nisi quia Christum est imitatus. Quomodo 
lex Christi in infinitum excedit alias leges. 

Lfnm QUART!. 

De signts. De eucharistia. Quid demonstretur per hoc. 
Quod post con serration em manct panis. Frohantur jant dicta 
siipcrius rationibus. Quomodo et qua caussa inolevit hceresia 
circa eucharisties sacramentum. Quomodo panU est corpus 
Domini, non cxistens idcntice corpus ipsum. Dc identificatione 
panis cum corpore Christi. Qd* corpus Christi non putrefit* 
Si duo corpora possunt esse in eodem loco. De baptisino. De 
triplici baptismo. De pocnis infantum sine peccato actual! dece* 
dentium. De confimiatlone. Dc sacramento ordinis. Hujus 
sacrament! confirmatio. De avaritia cleri. Swculares propter 
dotationcin sunt puniendi. De iiiatrimonio. Quid ait matri- 
monium. Du caussa libetli repudii. Cum quibus verbis vcl 
signis matrimoniiim celebrari debut. De pcenitentia. In quo 
signo poAsumus capere veram coutritionem. De extrema unc- 
tionc. Dc s]>ecieb!»s minisrrorum. Quod fratres commiiiiscuntur 
Incresitn in ccclesin. Do mendioathme fratrum. Quod mendi- 
catio fratrum est infundabilis in scriptura. De liierU fraternU 
tatum. Quomodo fratres false veiidunt sua merita et oratioiies. 
Dc iudulgcntiis. Quomodo ordines fratrum aunt introducti. In 
quo fratres legi Christi contnirii. De variis fratrum abusibus. 
Quomodo fu ires scducunt regna qiise incolunU De fratrum 
(Vaude atqne malicia. An domini tentporales debent et possunt 
])Opulare8 Inuare et defendere contra fratres. De statu hominis 
qui consequitiir post hanc vitam. De ultimo judicio, quare^ 
et uhi, et quando erit De doUbus corporum heatorum. De 
dotlbus anims. De pcenis damnatoruin. De sensibus bono-* 
rum interioribus et exterioribus. 


3. Osiiolnm fFkieJl: or, H^ickliffe^s WicktU This piece has 
been several times printed. The first edition,’* observes Mr. 
Baber, was printed at Noremberch, in 1546, 8vo»; of the 
second editirni, I know no mure than what the third informs ine 
in its title, which is as follows: ' WlckUSb*s WickeL fiiythfully 
ouerseene and corrected after Ae original and first copie. The 
lack whereof was cause of innmerable and shamfull erroures in 
the other edicion. As shall cmXiy appear to them that lyste to 
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conftrre the one with the other. Ouerseene by M. C/ It is a 
ICmo. without date, place, or printer's name; and the language 
of it is accommodated to that of the time in which the liook was 
printed. The last edition appeared in 1612, printed at Oxford, 
in 8vo, and was edited by the learned Henry Jackson, of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. A copy of the first edition of this very 
rare book is in the Bodleian Library; ot the third, in Lambeth 
Palace Library; and of the last, in the British Museum." 

4. Afi Rfgem et Partiamenium^ A Latin copy of this tract is 
among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum; a copy in 
English is preserved in Benet College, Camiiriilgc; and another 
in Trinity College, Dublin. It was publUhed by Dn James, 
and printed at Oxford, 1600, quarto. 

5. Obje<iti<m$ to Pnrt$. This piece was published by Dr. 
James in the same volume, with the treatise last noticed, in- 
titled, Against the Orders of the lagging Friars." The 
volume is scarce, but may be in the British Museum, and 
ill the Bodleian Library. 

6. Dtterminatio de Dominion E. Codd. MSS. Joh. Scldcni, 
Arch. B» 16. This paper is printed in Mr. LewU*§ collertioM, 
No. 30. 

7. Ad quasiia RegU ft ConriHu " Diibhim est Mtrmu reg- 
num Anglic possit Icgitixnv Imminente necessitate dvfcU' 
cionis thesaurum regni detinerc ne defemtur ad vferns ctjam 
Domino Papa sub peena ccnsuraruui et virtute obrdii^ntisc ho<* 
petente." In Hyperuo BodL 163. This paper may be seen in 
Fox i. 584. 

8. Concluiionei ttus cam re^tponsiont soo. This document is 
printed in WaUiugham, Hist 206—208. Ad Parliamfutum 
JtfgiS it another reply to the same conclusions, and is printed 
in Lewis's Life of Wyclidb. This tract is noticed as Wycliffe's, 
by Lord Chief Justice Coke, in the fifth volume of his reports. 
These papers are in the Selden MSS. (ArcU. B. 10.) and also 
a third, relating to the same series of Ardcles. 

9. Cmfetno d€ Bnch4iruiid. This is printed by Hr. Lewis, 
No. 21. 

10. De fide Eucharutife. •* Credo ut Christui et Apostoli 
docuerunt'* 

11. Excueatiwu ad Urbanum. Gaudeo* plane detegerc 
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cuique fidcm/’ An English copy of this letter isjn the Cotton 
Library. 

12. Pro tgeniibuM Pmh^eru. Sunt eamm qum urgeani pau^ 
perhretf or, ** Why poor priests have no benefices.*' This tract 
is in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and in C. C. C. 
Cambridge. It was first printed by Mr. Lewis. 


SECTION II. 

Including the Wicl\f manuicripte extant ta England and Ireland* 
Thie eeriee contains nearly forty MSS. preserved in the library 
of Trinity CoUegCt the existence tf which has been hi^ 

fkerto unknown to the Reformer's tdograpkers. 

1. Re ultima Mtate Eeclesia* Trinity College, Dublin, 
Class C. Tab. No. 12. 

2. Expositic Dtealogi. This expisition is in the British Mu¬ 
seum, CotL MSS. Titus D. xia. In the Bodleian is a more extended 
Exposition of the Decnlugue in Latin. It was minutely consulted 
by Dr. James, in composing his Apology for John Wielif 

3. The Port Catiif sometimes railed Pauper Rustiens / some- 
times Confessio derelicH Pauperis^ consists of a series of tracts in 
English, designed for the instruction of the poorer classes of the 
people in the elements of the Christian religion. It is described 
by its author as sufficient to teach simple men and women, of 
good will, the right way to hearvu.** The commentson the ifpoi- 
ties' erred, and the pattf ^nosier^ are followed by pieces with the 
following titles. Sweet smtenees^ exciting men and wosnen to Aeo- 
venly desire. Vtriaous patience* Of temptation. The charter rf 
heaven* Of ghostly battle. The name /esue. The love of Jesu* 
2%e desire if Jesu* Of very meekness. The effect xf man's will* 
Active and eontsm^oHve Ife* The mirror of maidens. At the 
condusion of the last piece in this collection are the words, 
** Here endeth this book, that is clepid the Pore Caitif." Copies 
of this work are in the British Museum, Lambeth Library, aiid 
Trinity College# Dublin. 
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4. De Veriiate Seriptnrs, BibL BodK Archi* A* 302L 82» 
Trim Coll. Dub. Class. C. Tab. I. No. 24. 

5. De Hypocritarum ImposturU, This tract is in £nglis]i»be« 
ginning—Crist commandith to lib dbdplb, and to alle Christen 
men to understonde and flee the sour dow of Pharisees which b 
ypocrisy." C. C. C. Cambridge. Trim CoU. Dnb. The follow¬ 
ing pieces hIbOj to No. 19, are in the same ccdlections. 

fl. De Obe^f^»/id Prahtorun* It begins, ** Prelates slandren 
poor priests und other Cristcn men, that they will not obesthe 
to their Sovereigns/* &c. &c. 

7. ik Clericii Pouemonarih, which begina, Clerkes Pos- 
sessioners fordon priesthood, knigliihood, and commoners.** 

8. Impedimenta Jipangtlitantiim^ This is the same with the 
piece dciicribed as, Of Feigned Contcmplatif Life,’* which thus 
begins—*^ First, when true men tv*ach by God’s law, wit, and 
reason, that eche Priest oweth to do hb wit, and his will, to 
preclie Christ s Gospel,** &c. &c. 

9. Pro awple^ando KfHtngeiio> The English title of this 
piece is, How religious Men should kepe certain Articicb 
beginning thus—*’ Christen men, preyen meekly and devoutly 
to Almighty God, that he grant his grace for hb endless mercy 
to our religious, both piMscssioners and mcr^dicants,*' &c. &c. 
The articles arc numerous, but the notices connected wirh tbem 
are very brief. 

10. How Salanas and kU Prietitf and hit feifntd ReUgianif rmien 
hy three eureed Heresies to destroy all good living and ineyHieH^ 
ing all manner of Sim It begins thus,—“ As Almighty God in 
Trinity ordeinetli men to come to the bliss of heaven by three 
grp'inds,” Arc. Arc. 

11. 7)e Heqnitiis ejusdem. This piece, in English, has a title 
beginning with the words—'* How Anti-Christ and hb Clerks 
travellen to destroy holy Writ, and to make Cristen Uen un* 
stable in tha faith,” &c. &e. 

12. Snper Testamento FraneUcu Widif's remarks on this 
Testament begin thus—** But here the Henours sayn that the 
Pope dischargeth them of this testament** The comment is 
preceded by a translation of the rule of St Francis, as given by 
Matthew Paris. 
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13. For Three SkiUe Lords ehulden conttrain Clerkt io live in 
meekneUi wilfiiU poverty^ and discreet penmee and ghostly tra^ 
veils* It begitu thus—Open teaching of God*i law, old and 
new, open ensample of Chriit's life, and hia glorious Apostles," 
&c. &e. 

14* De Prelotitf el eorum Qfficio, This is the piece so • 
quently cited as ** Of Prelatesbeginning thus»*‘ Here it 
telleth of Prelates, that Prelates leaven prechlng of the Gospel, 
and ben gostly manquellers of metre souls«" 

16. Speculum de AnHehrisio. The English copy of this tract 
professes to describe How Antichrist and his Clerks feren 
true Priests fro preching of Chrises Gospel by four Deceits." 
It commences thus-*" First, they seyn that preching of the 
Gospel maketh dissension and enmity." 

16. De Clericorum Ordinaiione* The copy of this preserved 
is also in English, intitled, " Of the Order of Priesthood be* 
ginning—" For the order of priesthood is ordained of God, both 
in the old law, and in the now." 

17* De Domini# ei Servis* Servi primum juste ae libenterf or, 

" Of Servants and Lords, how eche sbull kepe his Degreebe¬ 
ginning —** First, servants shulleii truly and gladly serve to their 
lords or masters." 

16. How Prayer of good Men ^fpetk muck, and Prayer 
sinful Men displeaseth God, and luirmeth themselves and other 
Men ; beginning—^' Our Lord Jesu Christ techeth us to pray 
evermore fbr all nedefull things both to body and soul." 

19« De Epueoporum Erroribus; beginning—" There bin eight 
things by which simple Christen men ben decayed." Also, 
*'Dp xxxtii erroribus euratorumf' beginning—" For the office of 
curates U ordained of God." 

20. How Satanas and his CHldren tumen works of mercy upon 
Sodom, and deeeyven men therein; beginnings"First, Christ 
commandeth men of power to feed hungry poor men; the fend 
and his techen to make costly feasts, and waste many goods on 
lords," C. C. C. Cambridge. 

21. A short Rule L^e for eehe Man in general, and far 
Priests, and Lords, and Labourers in special; beginning—" First 
when thou riiest, or fully wakesi, think on the goodness of thy 
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God, how for his own goodness^ and none other nede, he made 
all things of nought/’ C. C*C. Cambridge. This piece is followed 
by a brief comment on the /ipe Maria* 

22. Wedded Men and Wheet beginning—*^ Our Lord God 
Almighty speaketh in his law of tweie matrimonies or wedlocks/’ 
&c. &c« C. C. C. Cambridge. 

33« Of good preching PrieeU ; beginning—^’ The first general 
point of poor priests that prechen in Englandf is this/’ &c« &c. 
C. C. C. Cambridge. 

24. The great Sentence of iht Cutee Expounded; beginning— 

First, all heretics against the iaith of holy writ, ben cursed 
solemnly, four times in the year*” C. C* C. Cambridge. 

25* De niaephemia contra Fratrce; beginning—It is seide 
that three tilings stourbliii (hU realme, and specially herosie*” 
BibU BodI* Archio. A* 83. 

26. Dt Dominio Dmno^ is a tract of four pages ; beginning— 

Sith false glossiris maken Goddis law derk, and letten secular 

men to susteyne, and kepe it, of sich false glossis schulde each 
man bewar.” 

27. Super Oraiione Domnira ; beginning—” When we seyn 
our Fader that art in heaven, we ben taught.” 

28. Jd duccfn Olocestrue contra Fraterculumi beginning— 
** Most worshipful and gentlest Lord Duke of Gloucester.” 
Triiu ColL Dub* 

29. De Sdibana aeiu contra Fidem; beginning—” The fend 
secketh many ways to mar men in belief*” This tract extends 
to two pages only* 

80. Sermonee in EpUlolaty and Sermonee la Evangtlia^ are the 
titles of his homilies, or parochial discourses. Copies of these, 
more or less perfect, and some of them beautifully written, are 
in the manuscript collections of the British Museum, Cambridge, 
Trinity College, Dublin, and elsewhere* 

SI. Transtulit in Auglicum sermonem Biblia Ma, &c. Of this 
memoi^le work, eeverol copies are extant; ss in the British 
Museum and Lambeth Palace* The costs of transcribing obliged 
our ancestors to secure parts of the sacred volume ; sometimes 
including the four gospels, sometimes the epistles of St. Paul, 
and not unfrequently, still >maller portions* Dr. Whitaker states 
(Hist* of Richmondshire, Art, Wiclif,) that the copy of Wiclifs 
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hxblc, in Lambeth Palace, is beautifully illuminated ; and sug¬ 
gests that the portrait of Sir Antonio More was probably ob¬ 
tained from such a sour^. But there is not, nor has there 
ever been, a manuscript at all of that deMription in the Lambeth 
Library. 

32. Tru/ulatio CUmentU LanOtoniensU. ** In the Earl of 
Oxford*s Library/* observes Mr. Lewis, ** is a MS. entitled, 
John Wiclif s Translation of Clement Lanthon’s Harmony of the 
Gospels, which begins thus—^ Clement, a Freest of the Chirche 
of Lanthonth/** in 12 parts. Lanthon was an Austin Friar, 
who flourished in 1154. Lelund de Scrip. Brit. 226. There is 
a copy of this work in the. British Museum, Harl. MSS. 1802. 

33. £h Siipendih MifiUirorum. This tract is extant in Eng¬ 
lish, intitlcd, How men shulden find Priests/* and beginning— 

Think wisely, ye men that finden priestes, that ye don this 
aims for God*s love, and help of your soulcs, and help of 
Christen men.*' C. C. C. Cambridge. 

34. De Ecckiut Dominio : in English, ** Of the Chirche of 
Christ, and of hir Memhris, and of hir Guveniauiice /* beginning 
thus—Christis Chirche is Im spouse, that hath three parts/* 
&c. &c. Uib. lieg. 10, ]3, ix. It is also in Trim Coll. Dub. 

35. In Apocalffpsin Joannie* The exposition is introduced by 
a prologue, and the former begins with the words—** The uti- 
doyngufScynt Joon bitokeucth Prelatis of hooli Chirche, that 
understondith the vois of the Gospels.** Bib. Reg, £. 1732, 
p. 67* 

30. De P^Ua Sacerdotum^ ** This peril of Freris is the last of 
eight that falles to men in this way.** Bibl. Bodl. Arcbi. A. 
3072. 

S7» Speculum eecularium Domineruvu BibL Bddl. Arcfaim. A. 
3842, Bibl. Reg. 

36. De Incarnathne Ferfrt. Bib. Reg. E. 270 fol. This 
piece is in Latin ; beginning, ** Pnelibato tractatu De Anima/* 
flee. flee. 

39. De Ecclerid CaihoUedt sometimes called, De fide CotheUed^ 
is a manuscript preserved in the Bodleian, and a copy taken from 
it, by Dr. James, is in the Lambeth Library. 

40. De Mode OrandU On the twelve lettyngis of prayer. 
Cott MSS. Titus^ D. xix. Bibl. Bodl. 
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41. Epiaiola ad tmplicft SacerdoUi, ThU piece does not 
reach beyond a page, and may be seen in the British Museum. 
Bib. Reg. 17» B. xvii. 

42. /)e VirintUnti ti This treats of religious and 

moral obligations aAcr the fashion of that age. CotL MSS. Titus 
D. xix. A production of the same kind, btir somewhat difibrent 
from the former, may be seen, Bibl. Reg. A. xxvi. Like the 
Fore Caitjf, it was evidently designed to present an epitome of 
religious instruction to the poorer classes. 

43. J)€ SfrmoHe Domini in Uanffp and Ocio Btaiiiud/neif arc 
different names of the same djacourse. From the Kef<»rmer's 
exposition of the Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, seventy-four 
erroneous opinions were extracted. There is a scrmim under 
this name in the British Museum, Cott. MSS. Titus, IL xix> 
But it must have been liis more extended exposition of that 
chapter which supplied his enemies with burh nmtcrjcl for accu» 
sation. MS. Twin!. A. 21C. 

44. De Papd Romandf or Sekhmo Pu/mt. Mr. Baber states 
that this tract is in the Bodleian. There is a copy in Trin 
Coll. Dub. 

45. l)e Qnesiionibus voriis contra C/cr»m. Lamlioth Idhrary, 
Cot. MSS. >51. 

40. In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, is n larvc 
manuscript volume, inchiding the following pieces, M*\erai of 
which are known to be those uf Wiclif, hs the 10th and 11th, 
which are noticed by Huss ; (Lewis c. ix. 179, Buber,) and of 
the rest, several are attributed to the Refonner in tlio hand¬ 
writing of the transcriber. MS. 320. 8. C. 5. 8. 

f 

1. De ente cornmnni. In primis supponitur ciis esse, pp. 
1-fi. 

2. I)b enle primo* Exteoso ente aecundum ejus maxiiDam 
ampliation em, pp. 6^9. 

3. Df! purgando errarca^ ti veritait im cornmunu Couse<)uenB 
estpurgare errores, pp. 9—15. 

4. I)e purge 0 ido trrorti, et HniversalibuM in eornmnu Trac- 
tatu continentur dicta de uoiversalibusi pp. 15—23. 

6. Z>e ttiiit'crsafi5«s. T^actatus de universalibua continct 18 
capitula cujus prinium, pp. 23—37* 
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6» 2)e tempore* In tncundo de tempore $unt, &c. 

pp. 87—47* 

7» Z)e DeU Illoniin qua intunt Deo, &c» &c. 

pp. 47 —fi3« 

8. De ieientia DeL Ex dictit tuperius iads liquet, &e. &c. 
pp. 83—73* 

9. De voliHone DeL Tractando de volitione Dei, 8sc. 8:c. 
pp. 70 —91. 

10. De perionarum dieiineiicne* Supereit inreitlgare de die- 
tinctione, &c. &c. pp. 91—118. 

11« De idtU. Tractando de ydeii prime oportel, &c. frc. 
pp. 115—122. 

12. De pcteniia produeUva Dei» Veritqtitm quae DeuJ non 
potest renovare, See, dre* pp. 122—134. 

13. De sermone Domini. Licet totum Evangelium, pp. 
134—141. 

47- In a Tolume preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a series of treatises described as follows; Class C. 
Tab. 1. No. 23. 

1. Traetatue EwmgelU de Serfwme Domini in Monte, cum 
Eipoiiiorio OrationU Dcouniea* Dividetnr in tree Libroe. 

2. Troc^o^iw ele AniiehrUto, cum Expoiitorio in xxiii. xxiv. 
XXV. cap. Matthsei. 

3. Tractatue in JSermonem Domini, quern fecerai vakdicendo 
DiedpuUe euie. 

4. Treietatui de Statu Innoeeniue. 

6. Tractatue de tempore in 13 capituUe, * 

6. Eepoeitio quorundam locorum Scriptura, Tit. ii. cap. 
Heb. i. cap. et lsai« xxv. cap. There is also an Exposition of 
1 Thessalonians iv. and of John xL But these are merely parts 
of his homilies. The volume extends to 400 pages; and what 
is peculiar to dus coUection of Wydiffe's MSS. it has a copious 
index. 

1. Trin. ColL Dub. Class C. Tab. 1. No. 84. De Simonia. 

2. De Apeetaeia* I'he first piece extends about forty small 
folio pages \ the second to about half that number; the last con¬ 
sists of about eight pages 1 vis. 
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3. 1)0 BUufkemitL —Another volume in the aame library 
conuina a MS. entitled, « Cf'fpwUuy, and the poefemmu 
cfer*e.'’ This volume farther contain! ‘ the followit^ tracts. 

pseudo frioTS. Cf the eight woes which God wished to friars. 
Of Antichrist and his waps. Of Antichrists song in the church. 
A treatise tf prayer. A treatise on confession. A tract if 
Christian o6edieiice; beginning—"Christ forsoot}i did all that 
he could to obey to lords." In the volume, there are several 
separate homilies, meditations on various sul^ects, and a short 
treatise, beginning — "How are questions and answers put 
Chat are written hereafter." The collection forms a duodecimo 
volume of about 400 pages, written witli a very small, but legible 
character. Class C. Tab. 6. No. 0. 

48. On the Seven Deadly Sina Bibl. Bodi. 


SECTION III. 

The following pieces are in the Imperial Library of Vienna; tlie 
catalogue of which may be seen at the British Museum. 

De mintfribus fratribus se extoitentibus. De seetis monacho- 
rum. De quatuor seetis nooeUis. De fumdatione sect arum. De 
sectaruM perfdUL De soiutione Sathana. De Damonio meri^ 
diano. Itesponsiones ad xiv argumenta Radulphi Strode /Atera 
parv^ ad quendam socium. Speculum tniUtaniis eeclesUs, De 
oratione et erclesue purgatione. De gradihus eleri* De gradua^ 
iionibus. De duebus generibus hereticorum. De quatuor inter• 
pretatianibus. Super impositis orticuUs. Socii arguTnentum ooa- 
tra veritatem. De eitationibus fntfoUs et atiis versutiis Anti^ 
chrUti. De juramento Ameldi (de Grannario) coUeetortM Papa. 
De sei jugis. De eihortatione now doctoris. De or dine CAm- 
tiano. De vaticinatione. Diatogus inter veritatem et mendacium. 
Epistdlat de peeeaio in iSjpiriraw Sanctum. LUera parva ad 
quendam Socium. LUera ad Bptseopum Lincotn. de amortf swe 
de quMupUci questions. Epistota ad Archiepiscopam Cmiuar. 
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Dtf tuchartsHd et 'jpeniientid, De ceto qusHUmibtu propoHti* 
diseipub. De tripUci tnnculo^ojforu. 


SECTION IV. 

Tb*e following are the titles of pieces whicli are known only by 
these names. Many were on questions of science, and others 
were probably different designations of the same tracts. 

Qo^es^ionei logicales, Logtca dt Hngulii^ Logica de aggre- 
gaiii. De propoiitionibd$ tfwporalihus. De insolubilibue, De 
exc^asivis et exeepthfU. De fnuiaUh$a> De comparatitfis, De 
eonditionalibue. De dSjunetivie* Grammatie^ tropL 
phytica vulgarit.^ Metaphyeica novelia* De eummd satcUerc- 
r«aiiwfn. De formh idealibta. De spiritu qucUhel. De epe^ 
ciebue hypoiheticU. De eeee inteliigibili ereaturat. De eeee in 
tuc prolixc> De und commanU generie aseentid. De essentid 
accidentium, De (emporis ampHnfioftf, De pby/tird n<ir»fa/i. 
De inicHtitme pkyricd* Ih m<tf<rid et Jbmtd, De materid c<b- 
leetium^ De raritate et densilate. De motn tocalL Develoci- 
tate motue localiSs Dto^o^a^ de Jratrihus^ Johannes a rare 
contra fratres* De ekaritate fraiema* /Xrnuwum atins in 
iubverfendd religione. D^ Diaboic miilenario, De perversv 
/intichristi dogmnte* Defentio contra impiosm Responsfonrs ad 
argumenta monachi de SaUey^ De nnitaU ChrUtL De unico 
saluHs Agno. ChrUtui alius non eepectandus, De humoHitate 
ChrisH, De dtfecHone a Christo^ De fide et perfidid. De fide 
sacro$nentonm» De fide EvangeUi, ConsHtuHmes tcclesue* 
De censurU eerlttUe^ De sacerdotio Leuitico. De sacerdotio 
Chrisiit Dt statuendU pastoribus ad plebem. De or dine saeer^ 
doiali* De non sagwandis sacerdotibus. De eninistroram con* 


Cogendi sneer dotes ad konestateuL De ritibus sacramen^ 
tontnu De quiddiiate kosfi^ consecrate* De quintuplicf Etwi- 
gelio* De Trinitaie* De exeommunieatis absoUiendU. Distino 




Hones return Tkeologiearum* Defonte errorum* X>e/o^iaroft6«s 


legis divine* De isiaiorraisfote ofiiM. Ceremoniarum ehro^ 
nicon* De dtlertioue* Coneordantia doetorum* De oontrari^ 


etate <fKoraai iominorum. De tege divind* De neceusitate futn* 
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rorum. De 9peHbui ^piritKoHbui. Jh opmibu9 evrporaHbuM.^ 
De ordinarid hteorum^ ^^gatdrip phrum, P^tioMt 
varia. Jteplicationef et potttwnes. 2h prmicito ad beotiimdMem. 
De qttatirnario daetorum. De reUgi^ pritmHe. De etudia 
le^onit. De terviiuie eimii. Tkealcgiee phciteu De eirtuta 
erandL t)e Cimpeiitiane ho^iaii. De ktmine m/iero. Schoiia 
seripturaruik, Ghsea eeripiararum. Giosua tmigaret^ Oioteee 
moHuaks, Otouee ttoveUc^ Lec^Umei in Danieiem* 


SECTION V. 

The following works, with the ejtceptioti <f Uie fust, have been 

properlg attributvd to H'ictif 

De Trlbue Sagitth, Speeufum Peecaloris. The Confession 
SL BrandoufL Chostlg ami fleshly Love. The two former of 
these are attributed on better evidence to the Hermit Hampole. 

CofliffteR/arii in Psalterium, et Cantica Sacra. TIiIm also U 
evidently the production of Hampolet (Baber, 04.) The writer 
of a inanuicript note to a copy of this work in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, slates that this commentary lieCHtne 
popular with the disciples of Widif, and that the later trail scripts 
of It were accordingly greatly interpolated with ihe doctrine of 
the Lollards. The correctness of this statement is hardly ques¬ 
tionable, and it wilt suffidently account for the circumstance of 
the entire work being ascribed to our Reformer. There is a copy 
in the British Museum. 

Efneidarium Bihiionm. Sometimes descrilied as Profogv# ad 
integram Bibiiorum VtrsUmem, is the work of which the render 
will find an account in the seveath chapter of this volume. The 
MS. IS in the British Museum, HarL MSS. 1B66. It has been 
twice printed ; first at the press of John Gowghe, in 153B, 
sequently by Robert Crowley, li) 1550. The title of the first 
edition is, The Dare <f Hoty Seriptaree, In the second, it is thus 
described. The pathway to perfect knowledge, the true copye of a 
prologue^ wrytten about two hundred yearts paele by John ffieliffe, 
(as mays justly he gathered hi tkatf that John Bale hath unytten 
(fhim in his Soktt intitled the tnmmarie tfthefamoaee writers sf 
the Isle of Great BritaineJ ihe originalwheretfis found wrytten in 

eg 
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an old EnglUh BibUf betwixt the OUe Teetament and the Newe* 
tFhich BibU rnuduetk mow la 4he Xyng hit mofeetiee chamber* 
That this work waa not the producdon of Widif» hat of some 
sealous disciple aiter his deaths ie placed beyond donbt by its 
contents. See Babeti pp. 52,53^ and Lewis, e. is. 

Eecletia Regitnen U a work consistinit of a series of articDbs, 
expressive in almost every sentence* of the doctrine of *Wiclif In 
the copy of these articles in the British Museum, there appears 
to be a reference Gersoo, the celebrated Parisian divine, 
which, if so intended, must prove that copy of the work to be of 
a date subsequent to the time of Widif. The piece, however, is 
evidently a compilation from the writings of our Reformet, whe« 
ther made by himself or a disciple, as It not only contains a 
summary of his doctrine, but much of bis language'. 
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PSALM li. 

Whi gaastiden witb teeth hethene men, and puplia Ihoughten 
veyn thingifl. The kyngis of eerthu itoden to gldrc, midpHncuit 
comen to ^dio agliens the Lord and aghens hit CrUt. Broke 
we the booiidii of hem, and coat wc away the yock of hem fro 
u»« He that dwelleth In hevenea t^al acorne liera: and the 
Lord achal bemowe hem. Thaniie he schal apeke to hem in hla 
ire ; and achal diatxouble hem in Ms stronge vongcaunce. For- 
aocho 1 am maad of him a kyng on Sion hu hooU hil, preehynge 
hia commandemenUa. The Lord aeide to mo, thou art my aone: 
I have gendred thee to day* Axe thou of me and 1 shall gh n» 
to thee hetheue men thine heritage . and tbi poaaeasioun the 
Ceermes of the certhe. Thou ahalt goverae hem in an yren 
gherd and thou ahalt brake bem aa a vessel of a potter* And 
nowy ye kyngia, understonde: ye that deemen the erthe be 
lemid* Serve ye to the Lord with dreed: and make ye, ful 
oute,joie to him with trembling* Take ye lore: least the Lord 
be wrooth aumtyme: and leesi ye periachen fro the right weye* 
Whaune hia ire brenneth oute in ahorte tjme, bleased bea alle 
thel that triatene in him*«—Pahfto Lib. Comb. Dd. L 37* 

PSALM XVIIL 

Lord mi strenkthe, I achal love thee. The Lord ia my ated* 
faitnesie and my refiiyt, and my deliverer. My God ia myne 

• An iron yard, or rod. 
og2 
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Mpeti ud I ilMll hope iato hym: my defender end the home 
of my beelpOi ud myne npteker. I schell preiee end inwerdli 
** elepe the Lord^ end I tcbel be laef fro myne enemiee. The ior« 
FOirfe of deeA cntnpeeeiden me, end the floudit of wj^idneeee 
dhtrottbliden me, jfhe torowts of helle cunpeteideni the sneris 
of deeth blfore occupieden me. In my tiiboleeioun I inwerlSlly 
elepUe the Lord, end I cried to my God t end he herde my vote 
fro hU hoolt temple, end my erie hi his right entride into hie eerie. 
The ccthe ves moeid to gidre, end tremblid to ^dre. The 
ftnindementis of the hillie weren troublid to gidre, end wgren 
raovid to gidre, d>r he wee wroth to hem. Smoke fl^ede in the 
ire of him, end fter brent out fro hit hce: eoolis weren kyndlid 
of him. He bowyidc down hevetm end ceme down, end derk*' 
encsse wes onder hiie feet. And he flyede on Cherubym, end lie 
deye o?er the pennii of wyndfs. He settyde derkenesris hie 
hidyng place, his tabemecle in his cumpast. Derk wetir wes in 
the cloud is of the lower eir. Ful deer eloodls pessidcn in hie 
eight; hail end the coolie offier. And the Lord thundride from 
heeene, end the highest yeee hie rois: hell end the oodU of 
Ser cemen down. And he sente his erewis, and disCroied th(» 
mem He multiplied leytis f, and distronblidc hem. And the 
weJlis of wmteris epperiden; end the foundementis of the errhe 
weren schewid, Lord, of tfii blemynge, of the brething of the 
spirit of thin ire.~P«ittc £f A. Ca»&. Zhf. /. 27* 

MATTHEW, CHAP. V, 

A 

And Jhetns *nynge the pepte, went up 1n& an hil; end 
whenne he was setb hjedisdplis cemen to hhn. And he openyde 

bis nouthe, and teoghte hem $ end seide, Bieerid be pore men in 

✓ 

spirit; Ibr the kyngdom ef hevenes is henin}. Blesaid ben 
mylde men : Ibr the! scKulenweelde riie erthe. Blessid ben thei 
that monmen; for thei s^el be eoumfortid. Blessid be thei 
Aat hnngren end thirsten rigtwisDeseej: for thei sdiel be AU- 
tiled* Bleseld ben merdftii men : for thei schul gete mercy. 
Blessed ken thd Aet t{en of elene herto: for the! schulen se 

• Cell npsa. f lights, or Hglitnlnirs. 

{ Thrin. I rigtfUeesse MS. p^erw. 



god* Bleatid bn peiiUa ma: fortbaifchtden bt difii 
ehiktittiu Blewd ben thei that iufiyefi pemeudeun br 
wisnetae; for the kyngdom of bevenei it beriu Ye bt 
bleseid^haant men schul cum you, tad eehu] punue ^a: a&d 
■chul wtjt tl yvel agent you Hyogc for mt« d<de ye and be yt 
^tde: for your meede it plentecui iu hermat: for eo thei htti 
pursued alto propbetit that weren bifoie you* Ya ben tah of 
the erthe, tiiat if the tnU vanbbe away wherynna ackal it be 
aaited 7 to nothing it b worth orar^ no but it be eaat out| aad be 
defouiid of men. Ya ben Jight of the world, a dtaa aeCt on an 
hill may not be liuL Ke me toeodith not a laatema and pnltWi 
it undir a bushel: but on a candiktik that it give light to aUe 
that ban In the houH. So, achyne your light bi&re man, that 
thei see youre goda wurkia, and glorifie your fadir that ia in 
hevenes. Nyle ghc demc that I cam to undo Uia Lawe or the 
proptictis, I cam not to undo the lawe but to fulfiile* Foriotho 
1 say to yon till hevvne and erthe paaae, oon lettre, or oou title, 
achal not pos'^e fro the Lawe til mile thingia be don. Tharfora 


he that brekith oon of these leeste maundementis, and tachith 
thus men, scha) be elepid the Leesc in the rewme of herenOe: 
but he that doibi and tachith, aclul be elepid greet in the kyng- 
dmn of hcvenci.—j3o6<'r's £dii. 


1 CORYNTH, XIIL 

If 1 Speke with tungis of men and of aungeli and I haue not 
ebarite, 1 am inaad as braa sownynge, or a cymbal tynklynge. 
and if 1 haue profecie and knoWe alle mysteries and al kynnyng, 
and if 1 iiauc al foith, so that I move blllU fro bar pla^, and I 
haue not charite ] am nought, and if I depayte alle my goodia ~ 
into the metis of pore men, and if I bitake my bodi so'riiat I 
brenne and if 1 haue not charite it profiUtb to me no thing, ebarite * 
Is pacient, it is benynge *. charite ennyefii not, it dedth not wick« 
idli, it is not blowun f, it is oof eouehous, it sekitb not tho tUn^ 
that ben hise own. it it not sdred to wrathtbep it thenMtb not^ 
youel, It toieth not on wickidneme, but it ioiech logidre to 


* Benign. 


f Fuflbd up. 
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^fendwt H iuSHth «Ue it bileoeUt tile it bopith 

tile it tOBtejruttb tUe Uiingii. charite flUlkb neuere 

dQuit« whetUr profeciei ■ehulen be voididi ritbie Itngagie 
iehttleo eteee» eltUr pcience echtl be dUtrled. for * t|lbrti we 
bfiowtiii tftd tptrti we proibcien^ but ulitnoe that schal ooitt 
Att la ptrfyt, that thing that la of parti achal be au^w. 
i^snne I WM a lilU child I ipak aa a IHil diild» I undirstood aa 
a Util fdrildi I tfiougfate aa a Htll eUld ; bat whanne I was maade 
a mao I y<ddide the thiogia that weren of a lidl child, and we 
aeen now U a f mprour} in derkneaiej bat thanne face to face, 
now I knoWe of partly but thaime I achal knowe a^ I aih knowun. 
and aow 4wellen Idth, hope and charite tbeae dirt, but the 
iMaat*of tbeae ia dmrito.-^.Sader’a 

e ox paite f q>ecnlua' t in mnigwttt. 
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